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PREFACE. 


Few  pcrsons  will  be  disposed  to  gainsay  tbo  fitness  6f  tl^e 
every-day  remark  upon  the  rapid  muljbiplication  of  B«ok» 
beyond  that  at  any  previous  period^of  their  history.  To 
keep  paee  with  this  extraordinary  increase  of  Books  and 
Beaders,  selection  and  condensation  are  more  essential  than 
ever  for  euch  as  seek  to  husband  that  most  valuable  of  all 
economics — tlie  economy  of  time. 

The  preparation  of  the  present  volume  is  an  attempt  made 
in  tliis  direction — in  that  attractiye  and  valuahle  branch  of 
“  life  writing,”  in  which  history  and  biography  are  alike 
combined. 

Coleridge  has  remarked  that  “  the  most  efiectual  mode  of 
attaining  the  chief  objects  of  historical  knowledge  will  be  to 
present  History  in  the  form  of  Biography  chronologically 
arranged.”  This  has  been  attelnpted  in  the  followihg  pages ; 
the  Auihor  having  selected  the  lives  of  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  men  of  modern  times,  “  who  are  themselves  great 
landmarks  in  the  map  of  hun^in  nature.”  Their  actions  and 
fortunes  have  prominently  contributed  to  the  greatness  of 
the  country,  and  are  eharacteristically  English;  and  their 
lives  exhibit  the  popular  attractions  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant  lcssons  of  history. 

Of  the  great  War-Minister,  Lorɗ  Chatham,  the  MistoryK 
by'the  Kev.  Francis  Thackeray,  exten3s  to  1300  quarto 
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pages ;  and  his  Correspondence  to  nearly  half  that  extent. 
Of  Chatham’s  great  contemporary,  the  “  Scientific  States- 
man,0  EnMtnn)  Bueke,  the  Worhs  and  Correspondence  fill 
nine  large  octavo  volumes ;  and  besides  the  minute  biography 
of  Burke  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  James)  Prior,  and  tbat  by  Mr. 
Macknight,  ihere  are  several  memoirs  of  less  extent.  By 
travelling  through  these  works,  side  by  side  with  the  per- 
sonal  histories  and  diaries  of  contemporaries  grouped  around 
these  two  great  actors  in  our  history,  and  by  carefully  weighing 
and  jpondensing  the  salient  points,  events,  and  incidents  of  their 
career,  and  presenting  these,  by  way  of  anecdote,  in  cJirono - 
logical  order ,  the  Autnor  hopes  to  have  accomplished  an 
acceptable  work  for  a  large  class  of  Readers,  who  but  for  the 
facile  means  of  obtaining  within  a  moderately  sized  volume, 
the  guintessence  of  two  long  lives,  might  be  disposed  to  leave 
quarto  and  large  octavo  volumes  upon  the  library-shelf. 

Throughout  the  present  Work,  impartiality  has  been  kept 
in  view  ;  and  t)ie  piquancy  and  highly-seasoned  anecdotes  of 
Walpole  have  not  been  spared  for  the  sake  of  the  more  genial 
warmth  of  the  fond  biographer.  Mr.  Croker,  in  his  Preface 
to  Walpole’s  Collectiom,  refers  to  anecdotes  and  chit-chat  as 
their  principal  topics,  politics  being  only  introdnced  as  they 
happened  to  be  the  news  oft  tbe  day ;  and  in  the  present 
voluine  it  has  been  attempted  to  combine  in  a  like  propor- 
tion,  tbe  leading  features  of  the  lives  of  Chatham  and  Burke ; 
with  a  success  which  the  Author  leaves  the  indulgent  appre- 
ciation  of  the  reading  public  to  determine. 

JJmirtm,  March,  1860. 


J.  T. 
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AflECDOTE  BIOC, 


WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 


WHERE  WAS  WILLIAM  PITt  BORN  ? 

• 

The  curiosity  whicli  attaches  to  the  birtliplaees  of  celebrated 
persons  has  been  strangely  exercised  in  the  case  of  William 
Pitt.  The  statesman  who,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  “  com- 
manded  the  confidence  or  excited  the  dread  of  our  contending 
grandsires,”  and  became  one  of  the  chosen  men  in  our  history 
who  deserve  the  proud  distinction  of  Geeat, — ho\y  strange  it 
is  that  his  biographers  are  at  variance  as  to  the  place  that 
i  gave  him  birth !  He  is  claimed  for  the  respective  counties 
of  Cornwall,  Wiltshire,  and  Middlesex — wifch  what  share  of 
right  it  may  be  amusing  to  relate. 

William  Pitt  was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  Eobert  Pitt,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Mr.  Thomas*Pitt,  Governor  of  Madras, 
in  the  pc^session  of  Boconnoc,  a  fine  seat  in  the  parish  of 
that  name,  about  three  miles  from  Lostwithiel,  in  Cornwall. 
Both  the  grandfather  and  father  of  the  greab  statesman  are 
described  in  genealogical  records  as  u  seated  at  Boconnoc,” 
whence  may  have  arisen  the  statement  that  William  Pitt  was 
born  there.  In  the  library  of  the  mansion  is  a  large  family  , 
Bible,  in  which  is  the  following  register  of  the  birth  of  the 
statesman,  in  tlie  handwriting  of  his  father,  Mr.  Bobert  Pitt; 
“This  day — November  ye  15th,  1708,  Munday  morning, 
about  eight  o’clock,  my  son  William  was  bcrn.”  The  place 
of  birth  is  omitted :  it  could  not,  however,  have  been  Boeon- 
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noc,  since  the  estate  was  not  pnrchased  or  tenanted  by 
Governor  Pitt  until  sbme  ten  years  after  the  birth  of  his 
grandson,  William  Pifct. 

.  Mr.  Cyrus  Bedding,  the  well-known  Utterateur,  and  a 
native  of  Penryn,  has  favoured  us  with  a  communication, 
wherein  he  says  that  he  has  been  more  than  once  afc  Bocon- 
noc,  and  that  in  his  boyhood,  (Mr.  Eedding  is  now  in  his 
75th  year,)  “  it  was  always  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
William  Pitfc  was  born  in  Comwall  or  in  London,  when  his 
father  and  family  were  in  town  for  the  season ;  and  St. 
James’s,  Westminster,  was  asserted  to  be  tbe  parish.”  He 
was,  eertainly,  christened  in  Wren’s  newly-builfc  church  of 
St.  James,  in  Piccadilly,  but  the  register,  which  follows,  does? 
nofc  state  his  placo  of  birth  or  residenee : 

“  1708.  Ɗec.  13.  of  Boberfc  Pitfcs,  Esqr*,  and 

Henrietfca,  born  Nov.  15 ;  bapfcized.1* 

About  tlie  time  of  Mr.  Bedding’s  boyhood,  1795,  Wilt- 
shire  was  confidently  claimed  as  Pitt’s  birthplace,  by  Miss 
Seward,  who,  in  the  second  volume  of  her  Anecdotes ,  says : 
“  This  great  Minister  was  born  at  Stratforjd  House,  at  the 
foot  of  the  fortress  of  Old  Sarum  ;  an  Engraving  of  which  is 
appended  to  this  coUection,  to  satisfy  that  grateful  curiosity 
with  which  we  ever  contemplate  the  birthplace  of  those  who 
have  been  tbe  friends  and  the  benefactors  of  their  country.” 
The  Plate  shows  Stratford  House  to  have  been  an  edifice  of 
manorial  character,  with  se*/eral  gables,  and  a  canopied  door- 
way.  N ow,  we  have  Gorernor  Pitt’s  political  connexion 
with  Old  Sarum,  and  William  Pitt’s  sfcatement  that  his 
father  Bobert  Pitt  resided  there ;  but  against  this  presump- 
tive.evidence  is  William  Pitfc,&  own  record,  that  he  was  horn  in 
the  parish  of  Sfc.  James,  Westminster.  At  the  ageof  eighteen, 
he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford^The  above  evidenee  we  owe  to  a  very  useful  practice, 
not  Ijn1  in  the  University,  but  which  prevails  in  Trinity : 
the  OTtrergraduafces,  upon  admission,  enter  their  names,  county, 
aj|d  parenfcage,  in  a  register  provided  for  the  purpose.  Prom 
tibis  register  t|io  following  is  an  extract : 
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“Ego  Gulielmus  Pitt  Filius  Robtl  Pitt  armi :  de  Old 
Sarum  in  comitatu  Wilts,  natus  Londtol  in  Par :  Sancti  Jacobi 
annorum  circiter  ootodecim,  admissus  sum  primi  ordinis  com- 
mensalis,  sub  tutamine  Magri  Stockwell,  Janttt  decirao  die 
anno  fiomini  1726.” 

This  evidenee  was  first  printed  in  the  Eev.  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
History  of  the  Earl  of  Ohatham ,  publishedi  in  1827;  yet 
Pitt’s  subsequent  biographers  either  state  Jiis  birthplace  to 
have  been  Boconnoc,  or  omit  it  altogether.  In  the  able 
memoirs  in  the  Penny  Oyclopcedia  and  the  English  Cyclopcedia, 
Boeonnoc  is  given;  yet,  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Ɓritannicay  8*h 
edit. ;  in  the  sketch  by  Lord  Macaulay ;  and  in  Lord  Mahon’s 
History  of  JEJngland,  the  locus  in  quo  i^  Omitted  altogether; 
as  also  in  the  brief  outline  prefixed  to  the  first  volurae  of  the 
Chatham  Correspondence. 

The  founder  of  the  noble  family  of  Pitt  was,  aceording  to 
the  Genealogical  Table  in  Mr.  Thackeray’s  History,  Nicholas 
Pitt,  who  lived  in  the  reigu  of  Henry  VII.,  or,  according  to 
Edmondson,  in  that  of  Henry  VI. ;  and  the  world-renowned 
liajne  of  William  Pitt ,  son  of  Nicliolas,  occurs  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.4  His  son,  John  Pitt,  was  Clerk  of  the  Ex- 
*chequer  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth;  and  his  eldest  son,  Sir 
William  Pitt,  who  died  in  1636,  was  Comptroller  of  the 
Household  of  Charles  II. 

BOCONNOC,  AND  GOyEENOB  PITT. 

The  family  of  Pitt  were  first  raised  to  wealth  and  eminence 
by  his  grandfather,  Thomas,  Govemor  of  Madras ;  it  was  he 
who  broughtover  fromlndiathe  celebrated  “  Pitt  Diamond,” 
which  weigliing  127  carats,  wa»  the  largest  yet  discovered. 
He  had  given  20,000?.  for  it  on  the  spot,  and  afterwards  sold 
it  to  the  Eegent  of  Orleans  for  125,000?.  During  the  interval, 
he  used,  upon  his  jpumeys,  to  coneeal  it  in  the  cavity  of  the 
high-heeled  shoes  which  he  wore  according  to  the  fashion  of 
that  day :  the  Diamond  after w ar ds  becam e  more  an  object  of 
interest  from  its  being  placed  in  t®  sworckof  Napoleon  I., 
between  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  so  shaped  as  to  form  the 
handle.  @overnor  Pitt  acquired  political  importance  by  pur- 
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cliasing  the  burgage  tenure  of  Old  Sarum,  and  political  con- 
nexion  by  tbe  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  General  Sfcan- 
hope,  in  1713. 

JBoconnoc  has  the  finest  grounds  in  the  county,  which 
include  entrenchmenfcs  made  by  the  troops  of  Charles  1.,  who, 
in  his  struggle  wifch  tbe  Parliament,  took  up  his  head-quarters 
in  tlie  houso.  When  Govemor  Pitfc  purchased  the  estate  of 
the  widow  of  J*ord  Mohun,  aboufc  1718,  he  finished  the 
mansion ;  ifc  has  some  good  paintings,  and  a  fine  busfc  of  Lord 
Chatham,  under  which  are  fchese  lines : 

Her  trophies  faded,  and  reversed  her  spear, 

See  England’s  genius  bend  o’er  Chatbara’s  bier; 

Hor  sails  no»more  in  every  clime  unfuiled, 

Proclaim  her  dictates  to  the  adrairing  world. 

No  more  shall  accents,  nervous,  bold,  and  strong, 

Eiow  in  fuil  periods  from  his  patriot  tongue ; 

Yet  shall  the  histonc  and  poetic  page, 

Thy  name,  great  sliade,  devolve  from  age  to  age — 

Thine  and  tny  country’s  fate  congenial  tell, 

By  thee  she  triumphed,  and  by  thee  she  feU.* 

Ɓoconnoc  was  bequeathed  hy  Governor  Pitt  fco  liis  eldesfc 
son  Eoberfc,  the  father  of  the  greafc  sfcatesman.  The  house 
and  grounds  became  subsequenfcly  fche  property  of  Lord 
Grenville,  fchrough  marriage  with  fche  Hon.  Anne  Pifci,  and 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  his  Lordship’s  nephew,  the  Hon. 
G.  M.  Eorfcescue,+  by  whom  fche  Chatham  memorials  afc  Bocon- 
noc  are  scrupulously  preserved. 

t 

PITT  AT  ETON  AND  OYFORD. 

Pifcfc  was  much  nofciced  as  a  boy  by  his  uncle  Earl  Stanhope, 
who  discovered  his  rising  fcalenfcs,  and  according  to  a  family 
tradifcion,  used  to  call  him  “  the  young  Marshal.,,  He  was 
sent-to  Eton  afc  an  early  age,  and  placed  upon  the  founda- 
tion  of  that  ancient  establishmenfc ;  and  liere  he  had  for  his 
frie^ds  oompetitors  George,  affcerwards  Lord  Lyttelfcon ; 

firsfc  Lord  Holland;  Sir  Charles  Hanhury 
affcerwards  JPe  political  ballad-writer ;  Henry 

#  RSddmg’s  “  IUustrated  Itinerary  of  Cornwall.” 

+  8b?Bernard  fBr^ke’s  “ Yisitation  of  Seats  and  Arms,”  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 
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Fielding,  the  novelist ;  and  Cbarles  Pratt,  afterwards  Lord  • 
Chancellor  Gamden.  Bean  Bland  was  the  head-master  of 
Eton,  and  highly  valued  the  attainments  of  young  Pitt.  He 
was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1726,  as  already 
stated*  and  in  the  following  year  he  published  some  Latin 
lines  on  the  Death  of  George  the  First. 

Lord  Mahon  tells  us  that  of  his  leisure  for  study,  Pitt 
availed  himself  with  assiduous  and  ineessant  care.  Again 
and  again  he  read  over  the  classics ;  not  as  pedants  use,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  a  poet  and  philosopher ;  not  nibbling  at  their 
accents  and  metres,  but  partaking  in  their  glorioua  asgi- 
rations;  warmed  by  the  fiame,  not  raking  in  the  cinders. 
As  to  sfcyle,  Demosthenes  was  his  favourite  study  amongst 
the  ancients ;  amongst.  the  English,  Bolingbroke  and  Barrow. 
We  are  told  that  he  had  read  some  of  Barrow’s  Sermons  so 
ofton  as  to  know  them  by  heart*  But  perhaps  the  best 
clue  to  Pitt’s  own  mental  tasks,  more  especially  in  the  field 
of  oratory,  is  afforded  by  those  which  he  afterwards  so  suc- 
cessfully  enjoined  to  his  favourite  son.  It  is  stated  upon  the 
authority  of  the  late  Lord  Stanhope,  that  Mr.  Pitt  being 
askcd  to  what  he  principally  ascribed  the  two  qualities  for 
which  his  eloquence  was  most  conspicuous — namely,  the  lucid 
order  of  his  reasonings,  and  the  ready  choice  of  words, — 
answercd  that  he  believed  he  owed  'the  former  to  an  early 
study  of  the  Arisfcotelian  logic,  the  latter  to  his  father’s 
practice  in  making  him  every  day*  after  reading  over  to  him- 
self  some,paper  in  the  classics,  translate  it  aloud  and  con- 
tinuously  into  English  prose.  —  Lord  Mahon’s  Hktory  of 
England ,  vol.  iii.  p.  13. 

Tlirough  life  (says  Mr.  Chai’Ws  Butler,)  Mr.  Pitt  culfchrated 


*  Barrow’g  amplitude  of  style  ib  not  unfrequently  discernible  in  Pitt. 
But  Barrow’s  more  poetioal  attributes--bis  bursts  of  passionate  fervour 
— bis  glowing  useof  personification — his  felicity  in  adapting  high  thoughts 
to  sonorous  ©spressions, — appear  more  congenial  to  CHafcham’s  styie  of 
eloquence  than  that  of  hia  son.  There  alNI  parts  in  Barrow  wliich  wo 
could  well  Chatham  to  have  spoken.  For  iifttonce,  the  sublime 
passage  beginning,  t(  Charity  is  a  right  noble  and  worthy  thing,”  &c.— 
Omrterly  Itmew*  No.  194. 
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the  muses.  Miss  Seward’s  Anecdotes  contain  an  imitation  by 
him  of  the  Odo  of  Horace,  “  Tyrrhena  regtm  progenies ,” 
which  shows  a  very  classical  mind.  He  also  translated  the 
speech  of  Pericles,  inserted  in  Smith’s  version  of  Thucydides, 
as  related  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Butler. 

pitt’s  start  in  life.— hjs  first  speech. 

From  his  school-days  Pitt  had  been  cruelly  tormented 
with  gout,  which  attacked  him  with  increased  violence  at 
Oxford,  and  compelled  liirn  to  quit  the  University  without 
ta,king  a  degree.  Soon  after  he  visited  France  and  Italy ;  ho 
returned,  however,  not  much  benefited  by  his  excursion.  It 
was  now  time  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  a  professioru 
His  father,  who  di^d  in  1727,  had  left  him  but  a  small  patri- 
mony:  Lord  Chesterfield  says,  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
This  is,  probably,  below  the  mark :  his  grandfather  must  have 
been  wealthy ;  he  liimself  was  one  of  only  two  sons,  and  Mr. 
Thackeray  estimates  William’s  property  at  about  4000/.  Au 
opportunity  of  coming  into  Parliament  soon  oceurred:  his 
brother  having  been  elected  in  1734  both  for  Old  Sarum  and 
Oakhampton,  and  making  his  election  for  the  latter  place, 
William  Pitt  was,  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  1735, 
retumed  for  Old  Sarum.  Bat  it  was  still  necessary  that  ho 
should  clioose  a  profession ;  he  decided  for  the  army,  and  a 
Cornet’s  commission  was  obtained  for  him  in  the  Blues. 

Sir  Bobert  Walpole  had  «now  been  fourteen  years  at  tlie 
head  of  affairs,  but  was  lofenig  his  friends,  who  thenceforth 
became  his  deadly  enemies.  Pitt  attached  himself  to  the 
Whigs  in  opposition,  the  Patriots  as  they  were  cailed ;  and 
when  he  entered  Parliaraent  bis  conduct  was  attentively 
watched  by  the  political  world.  He  did  not  speak  in  the 
duli  session  of  1735 ;  but  in  April,  1733,  he  made  his  maiden 
speech — on  Mr.  Pulteney’s  motion  for  a  congratulatory  ad- 
Amsto  the  jtpjg  upon  the  marriage  of  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales  to  tlp^rincess  of  Saxe  Gotha. 

Mr.  Thackeifay  takes  this  opportunity  to  record  what  he 
calls  “the^per&mal  and  organic  excellencies  of  this  vehement 
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orator;  If  the  remark  of  Demosthenes  respecting  the  pre- 
eminent  advantages  of  pronunciation  possess  any  trnth,  it  was 
never  more  completely  verifi&d  than  in  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Pitt.,> 

Mi*.  Charles  Bntler,*  in  his  Beminiscences,  says:  “STo 
person  in  his  external  appearance  was  ever  mor^bountifully# 
gifted  by  nature  for  an  orator.  Ict  his  look  and  gesture 
grace  and  dignity  were  combined,  but  dignity  presided  ;  the 
4  terrors  of  his  beak,  the  lightning  of  his  eye,*  were  insuf- 
ferable.  His  voice  was  both  full  and  clear ;  his  lowest  whisper 
was  distinctly  heard,  his  middle  tones  were  sweet,  rich,  and 
beautifully  varied;  when  he  elevated  his  voice  to  its  higliest. 

'  pitch,  the  House  was  corapletely  filled  \jith  the  volurae  of  the 
sound.  The  effect  was  awful,  except  when  he  wished  to 
cheer  and  animate ;  he  then  had  spirit-stirring  notes,  which 
were  perfectly  irresistible.  He  frequently  rose,  on  a  sudden, 
lrom  a  very  low  to  a  very  high  key,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
«  without  effort.  His  diction  was  remarkably  simple,  but 
words  were  never  chosen  with  greater  care.  He  mentioned 
to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Butler’s,  that  he  had  read  twice,  from 
beginning  to  end,  Bailey’s  Ɗbctionary . 

“  His  sentiments,  fcoo,  were  apjarently  simple ;  but  senti- 
ments  were  never  adopted  or  altered  with  greater  skill ;  he 
was  often  familiar  and  even  playful,  but  it  was  the  familiarity 
and  playfulness  6f  condescension — the  iion  that  dandled  with 
the  kid;  the  terrible,  however,  wps  hispeeuliar  power.— -Then 
the  whole  House  sunk  before  him, — still,  he  was  dignified ; 
and  wonderful  as  was  his  eloquence,  it  was  attended  with  this  ' 
most  important  effect,  that  it  impressed  every  hearer  with  a 
conyiction  that  there  was  spmething  in  him  even  finer  than 
his  words ;  thab  the  man  was  imfinitely  greater  than  the 
orator;  no  impression  of  this  kind  was  made  by  the  eloquence 
of  his  son,  or  his  son’s  antagomst.’,  . ;  , 

u  As  to  person,M-says  Mr.  Thackeray,  “  nature  had  stamped 
more  forcibly  upon  no  man  the  impression  of  an  orator.  His 

*  As  Mr.  Butjer  was  bom  in  1750,  he  probably*had  the  adrantage  of 
hearing  Bome  of  the  later  speoches  of  Loid  Chatham. 
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figure  was  tall  and  manly,  and  the  ordinary  spectiUtor  was 
struck  with  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  look  and  deportment. 
But  tlie.eye  was  bis  most  wohderful  feature.  It  is  neither 
the  language  of  romance  nor  of  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
keen  lightningof  that  eye  often  blasted  the  courage  bf  the 
most  intrepid  of  his  opponents.  The  other  powers  were 
peculiar  and  unrivalled,  and  the  fascination  of  its  glance  was 
such,  that  few  could  withstand  it.”  Elsewhere  Thackeray 
says:  u  His  eagle  eye,  like  that  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  at 
once  struck  and  awed  the  observer.  The  general  cbaracter 
of  his  features  was  also  aquiline.  His  countenance  was  ani- 
mited  by  an  expression  of  dignity  and  intelligence  which 
inspired  respect  and  a^dmiration,  and  was  exactly  indicative  of 
ihe  man.” 

Lord  Waldegrave,  after  eulogizing  the  clearness  of  his 
style,  observes  that c<  his  eye  was  as  significant  as  his  words. 
In  debate,  his  sing’le  look  could  sometimes  disconeert  an  orator 
opposed  to  him.”  His  voice  most  happily  combined  sweet- 
ness  and  strength.  It  had  all  that  silvery  clearness  which 
so  delighted  us  in  Sir  William  Follett’s,  and  even  when  it 
sank  to  a  whisper,  it  was  distinctly  heard ;  while  its  higher 
notes,  like  the  swell  of  some  majestic  organ,  could  peal  and 
thrill  above  every  other  earthly  sound. 

Pitt’sfirst  speech  is  described  by  Tindal  as  Uunmixed  with 
any  strains  hut  that  of  declamation and  he  adds, <£  We  have 
few  models  of  an  antiquity  mpre  perfect  in  that  kind,  it  being 
more  ornamented  tban  the  deolamations  of  Demostbenes,  and 
less  diffuse  than  tbose  of  Cicero.”  Pitt’s  appearance  and  elo- 
cution  must  have  been  imposing  from  the  first ;  for  there  was, 
certainly,  nothing  in  the  mattei  of  his  speech,  if  we  may  judge 
from  tbe  report  of  it,  to  put  any  one  in  mind  of  either 
Bemosihenes  or  Cicero.  ,  Lord  Macaulay  well  observes  that 
tto::^ue'wMcb  this  unmeaning  phrasehas  obtained,  whereas 
nev«r  |iave  been  quoted,  exoept  to  be  laugbed  at, 
to  sbow  in’how  slovenly  a  way  most  people  are 
....  /■  . 

The  iwesmaji’s  ,start  was,  however,  in  some  respects,  un 
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fortunate.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  offence 
given  to  the  King  by  Mr.  Pitt’s  parliamentary  conduct,  and 
probably,  by  his  first  speeeh,  that  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  be  brought  into  any  office.  The  King  was  supported 
in  his  Tletermihation  against  Pitt  by  Lord  Bath  and  Lord 
Carteret.  Acpordingly,  we  find  that  he  attacked  *fche  latter 
in  Parliament  with  great  virulencc,  calling  hijn  u  an  execrable 
minister, — a  Sole  minister, — who  had  renounced  the  Ɓritish 
nation,  and  seemed  to  have  drunk  of  the  potion  described  in 
poetic  fictions,  which  made  men  forget  their  country.*'  And 
Walpole  tells  us,  that  in  one  of  the  numerous  speeches  ja 
which  Mr.  Pitt  assiduously  foliowed  up  the  first  blow,  he 
called  Carteret  “  the  Hanoverian  minister — a  flagitious  task- 
master adding,  that  the  “  sixteen  thousiand  Hanoverians 
were  all  tlie  party  he  had.” 

PITT  LISMISSEL  FKOM  THE  ARMY  BY  SIR  ROBERT 
WALPOLE. 

It  is  said  that  Walpole  no  sooner  heard  the  sound  of  Pitt’s 
voice  in  Parliament  than  he  confessed  an  alarm.  “  We  rnust, 
at  all  events,”  said  he,  u  muzzle  that  terrible  Cornet  of  Horse.” 
TThroughout  his  flrst  speech,  beneath  inflated  panegyric  of  fhe 
sovereign,  there  lurked  a  strain  of  bitfcer  irony  and  sarcastic 
insinuatiorj;  which  so  irritated  Walpole  against  the  young 
Member,  tbat  he  took  from  him  his  commission  in  the  army, 
wifchin  a  few  days.  The  speech  was  delivered  on  the  29th  of 
April,  aiuj  the  records  in  the  War  Office  show  that  the 
vaeancy  made  by  u  t7ie  supercession  ofOomet  Piit u  was  filled 
up  on  the  17th  of  May.  This  violent  treatment  served  but 
to  raise  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  estimatibn  of  tHe  public.  Soon  after 
this,  he  used  to  drive  about  the  country  in  a  one*horse  chaise, 
without  a  servant ;  when,  at  each  town  to  which  hecame,  the 
people  flocked  around  his  chaise,  and  greeted  him  with  the 
loudesfc  acclamations. 

It  was  upon  this  dismissal  that  Pifct’s  friend,  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton,  addressed  to  him  the  following  lines*  Which,  though 
poor  enough  in  tliemselves,  have  the  historical  imporfcance  of 
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sBowing  how  early  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  parliamentarj 
talents  was  aeknowledged :  N 

Long  tiad  tby  virtues  m&rk’d  thee  out  for  fame, 

Par,  far  superior  to  a  eornet’s  name; 

This,  gen’roua  Walpole  saw,  and  grieyed  to  find 
So  mean  a  post  disgrac’d  that  noble  mind. 

The  seryile  standard  from  thy  freebom  hand 
He  took,  and  bade  thee  lead  the  patriot  band. 

Pitt  (says  Lord  Mahon,)  speedily  showed  that  cven  in 
the  thickest  crowd  there  is  room  enough  for  him  who  can 
reach  it  over  and  above  their  heads !  This  pre-eminence  was 
speedily  attained  by  that  extraordinary  man,  who  at  his  outset 
was  pitied  for  losing  a  Cornetcy  of  Horse,  and  who  within 
twenty  years  had  m&de  himself  the  firstman  in  Bngland,  and 
England  the  first,  country  in  the  world. 


PITT  AND  LORD  COBHAM  AT  STOWE. 

Pitt,  from  the  time  he  lost  his  commission,  seems  to  have 
heen  more  intimately  admitted  to  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  Lord  Cobham,  the  owner  of  the  princely  domain  of  Stowe, 
and  who  had  been  deprived  by  Walpole  of  his  regiment  in 
consequenoe  of  his  parliamentary  opposition.  Thomson,  in 
his  Autumn,  thus  apostrophizes  Pitt  in 
The  fair  majestic  paradise  of  Stowe 

And  there,  O  Pitt,  thy  country’a  early  boast, 

There  let  me  sit  beneath  the  shelter’d  slopes, 

Or  in  that  temple,*«where,  in  future  times, 

Thou  wett  shalt  raerit  a  distinguish’d  name ; 

And  with  thy  converse  blest,  cateh  the  lasfc  smilta 
Of  Auturan  beaming  o’er  the  yellbw  woods.  ^ 

Whiie  tbere  wifch  tbee  the  enchanted  round  I  v?alk, 

The  reguiated  wild,  gaj  fancy  then 

WiU  tread  in  fchought  the  groves  of  Attic  Iand,* 

Wiil  frora  thy  standard  taste  refine  her  own, 

Correct  her  pencil  to  the  purest  truth 
OfNature;  or,  the  unimpaasion’d  shades 
Porsaking,  raise  it  to  the  huraan  mind. 

if|hereaffcer  she,  with  juster  hand, 
iJShalldraw  the  tragic  scene,  insfcructher,  thoul 
To  niark  the  varied  moyeraents  of  the  hearfc, 


Temple  of  Yirfcue  in  Stowe  Gardens. 
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What  eyery  decent  character  requires, 

And  every  pas^ion  speaks: — 0,  through  her  strain 
Breatbe  thy  patHetic  elo^uencei  that  moulds 
The  attentive  senate,  charms,  persuades,  exaits; 

Of  honest  zeal  the  indignant  Ughtning  throws 
And  shakes  corruption  on  her  venal  throne. 

James  Hammond  has  left  the  following  courtly  Jines : 

To  Stowe's  delightful  scenes  I  now  repair, 

In  Cobham's  smile  to  iose  the  gloom  of  care  .  *  . 

There  Pitt,  in  manners  soft,  in  frieudship  warm, 

With  mild  advice  my  listening  grief  shali  charm, 

With  sense  to  counsei,  and  with  wit  to  please, 

A  Roman’s  virtue,  with  a  Courtiers  ease.  - 

A  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Stowe  gave  rise  to  t%e 
following  incident.  The  Prince  and  Pitt  were  walking 
in  the  gardens,  apart  from  the  general  company,  who  followed 
at  some  distance.  They  were  in  eamest  conversation,  when 
Lord  Cobhatn  expressed  his  apprehension  to  one  of  his  guests 
that  Mr.  Pitt  would  draw  the  Prince  into  some  measures  of 
which  his  Lordship  disapproved.  The  guest  observed  that  the 
tetc-a-tete  could  not  be  of  long  duration.  “  Sir,”  said  Lord 
Cobham,  with  eagemess,  “  you  don’t  know  Mr.  Pitt’s  talent 
of  insinuation  :  in  a  very  short  quarter  of  an  hour  he  can 
*  persuade  any  one  of  anything.” 

In  '  after  years,  when  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  created  Lord 
Chatham,  he  joumeyed  to  Stowe,  with  unusual  pomp  and 
needless  train  of  servants.  Burke,  writing  frotn  Beaconsheld, 
in  1769,  says:v“I  ought  to  tety  you  that  Lord  Chatham 
passed  mv  door  on  Friday  raorning  in  a  jimwhiskee  drawn 
by  two  horses,  one  before  the  other ;  he  drove  himself.  His 
train  was  two  coaches  and  six,  with  twenty  servants,  male 
and  female.  He  was  proceeding,  with  his  whole  family,  Lady 
Chatham,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters,  to  Stowe.”  ■ 

The  Tcmple  of  Ahcient  Yirtue,  to  which  Thomson  refers, 
is  an  lonic  rotunda  in  the  grounds  at  Stowe:  on  the  exterior 
over  each  door  is  inscribed  “Priscee  Yirtuti and  in  four 
niches  within,  are  full-length  etatues  of  Lycurgus,  Socrates, 
Homer,  and  Epaminoftdas,  by  Scheemakew,  with  an  appro- 
priate  inscription  under  each  figure. 
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Near  the  Palladian  Bridge  at  Stowe  is  the  Temple  of 
Friendship,  a  large  edifice  of  ihe  Tuscan  order,  erectpd  by 
Viscount  Cobham  to  receive  the  busts  of  the  political  party  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  u  Uhfortunately,,,  says  Mr.  Forster, 
in  his  notes  to  the  Stowe  Catalogue,  “  before  Lord  Cbbham 
» had  completed  his  Temple,  the  wliole  party,  of  which  he 
formed  so  prominent  a  member,  was  broken  up.”  The  busts, 
however,  were  sculptured  by  Scheemakers,  and  others,  and 
placed  in  the  temple  on  its  completion ;  they  were  removed, 
on  the  edifice  being  out  of  repair,  into  the  Grenville  Ve»tibule 
of4  the  mansion  at  Stowe,  and  wer%  scattered  at  the  sale  in 
1848,  whenthe  bust  of  Lord  Chatham  was  purchased  by  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  for  28/.«7*. 

The  site  of  the  Orangery,  near  tbe  above  Temple,  was 
formerly  a  bowling-green ;  and  here  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville 
remembered,  when  a  boy,  to  have  played  at  bowls  with  his 
brothers,  when  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Temple,  and  George 
Grenville  were  spectators  of  the  game. 

In  the  collection  at  Stowe  was  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Countess 
of  Chathara,  painted  by  Hudson,  the  master  of  Sir  Joshua 
Keynolds.  At  the  sale  at  Stowe,  in  184.8,  Lord  Mahon  be- 
came  the  purchaser  of  this  beautiful  portrait  of  the  mother  of 
Pitt,  in  which  his  marked  and  classic  features  are  strong^. 
developed.  In  the  collection,  aiso,  was  a  portrait  of  Lom4 
Chatham,  by  Hoare,  now  in  the  gallery  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ;jf 
and  engraved  in  the  presont  volume.  There  was  likewise  at 
Stowe  a  portrait  of  Lord  Chathain  in  crayons. 

^THE  ATROCIOUS  CRIME  OF  BEING  A  YOOTG  MAK.m 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Pitt’s  philippics  in  Parlia- 
meni  was  his  rejly,  March  10, 1741,  to  the  elder  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  wbo,  in  thd  course  of  his  speech,  had  directed  towards 
■  lliibilil.  aad  personal  remarks,  reflecting  upon  his 

youth,  and  o&e|ved  that  the  cause  of  truth  was  but  little 
a^gtsted  'lby^ih|ment'  gesture  and  theatrical  emotion.  The 
causttc  ftie  reply  is  not  to  he  eseeeded. 

“ThbSRrSciois^rime  (said  Mr.  Pitt,)  of  being  a  young 
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man,  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  with  such  epirit 
and  decency  charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to  pal- 
liate  nor  deny,  but  conteut  myself  with  wishing  that  I  may  be 
oneof  those  whose  follies  may  cease  with  their  youth,  and 
not  ofthat  number  who  are  ignorant  in  spite  of  experience. 

“  Whether  youth  can  be  imputedto  any  man  astareproach, 
I  will  not  assume  the  province  of  determining :  but  surely  age 
may  become  justly  contemptible,  if  the  opportunities  whieh  it 
hrings  have  passed  away  without  improvement,  and  vice  appears 
to  prevail  when  the  passions  have  subsided.  The  wretch  who, 
after  having  seen  the  consequences  of  a  thousand  errors,  con- 
tinues  still  to  blunder,  and  whose  age  has  only  added  obstinacy 
to  simplicity,  is  surely  the  object  of  eitfeer  abhorrence  or  con- 
tempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his  grey  head#  shouid  secure  him 
from  insults. 

c<  Much  more  is  he  to  be  abhorred,  who,  as  he  has  ad- 
vanced  in  age,  has  receded  from  virtue,  and  becomes  more 
wicked  with  less  temptation;  who  prostitutes  himself  for 
money  which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and  spends  the  remains  ojf  his 
life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

“  But  youth  is  not  my  only  crime !  I  have  been  accused  of 
aeting  a  theatrical  part.  A  theatrical  part  may  either  imply 
some  peculiarities  of  gesture,  or  a  dissimulation  of  my  real 
sentiments,  and  an  adoption  of  the  opinions  and  language  of 
another  man. 

“  In  the  first  sense,  the  charge  is  too  trifli'ng  to  be  computed, 
and  deserns  only  tobe  mentioned  that  it  may  be  despised ;  I 
am  at  liberty,  like  every  other  man,  to  use  my  own  language ; 
and  though  I  may,  perhaps,  bave  some  ambition,  yet,  toplease 
this  gentleman,  I  shall  not  1  ay  myself  under  any  restraiht, 
nor  very  solicitously  copy  his  diction,  or  his  mien,  however 
matured  by  age,  or  modelled  by  experiepce.  If  any  man  shall, 
hy  chargihg  me  with  theatrical  behaviour,  imply  that  I  utter 
any  sentiments  but  my  own,  I  shall  treat  him  as  a  calumni- 
ator  and  avillain ;  nor  shall  any  proteotion  shelter  him  from 
the  treatment  which  he  deserves.  I  shail,  oh  such  an  occasion, 
without  scruple,  trample  upon  all  those  forms  with  which 
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wealth  and  dignity  entrench  taemselves,  nor  shall  anything 
hat  age  restrain  my  resentment ;  age,  which  always  brings 
one  pmilege,  that  of  being  insolent  and  supercilious  without 
punishment.  .  " ; 

“But  with  regard  to  those  whom  I  have  offended,  I*  am  of 
,  opinion,  tb&b  if  I  had  aeted  a  borrowed  part,  I  should  have 
avoided  their  censure;  the  heat  that  offended  them  is  the 
ardour  of  conviction,  and  that  zeal  for  the  service  of  my 
country,  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  shall  influence  me  to 
suppress.  I  wili  not  sit  unconcemed  while  my  liberty  is 
invaded,  nor  look  in  silence  upon  public  robbery.  I  will  exert 
my  endeavours,  at  whatever  hazard,  to  repel  the  aggressor, 
and  drag  the  thief  %o  justice,  whoever  may  protect  tliem  in 
their  villainy,  and^  whoever  may  partakc  of  their  plunder. 
And  if  the  honourable  gentleman - ” 

Mr.  Pitt  was  here  interrupted  by  Mr.  Winnington,  who 
called  him  to  order  with  much  bitterness  of  language,  and  was 
himself  proceeding  in  a  more  violent  strain  than  that  wbich 
he  affected  to  eondemn,  when  Mr.  Pitt  is  said  to  have  retorted 
upon  him  his  own  accusation  in  these  spirited  words : 

“  If  this  be  to  preserve  order,  there  is  no  danger  of  in- 
deceney  from  the  most  licentious  tongue;  for  what  ealumny 
can  be  more  atroeious,  or  wbat  reproach  more  severe,  than 
that  of  speaking  without  any  regard  to  truth  P  Order  may 
sometime3  be  broken  by  passion  or  inadvertency,  but  will 
bardly  be  re-established  by.  a  monitor  like  tbis,  who  cannot 
govern  his  own  passion  whilst  he  is  restraining  the  impetu- 
osity  of  others. 

“  Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if  every  one  knew  his  own 
province :  we  should  not  thea  see  the  same  man  at  once  a 
criminal  and  a  judge;  nor  would  this  gentleman  assume 
;the  right  of  dictating  to  others  what  he  has  not  learned 
himself.  ?  f 

“  That  I  may  return,  in  •  some  ddgree,  the  favour  which  lie 
intendsme,  I  will  advise  bim  never  hereafter  to  exert  himself 
on  the  subject  of  order ;  but  wbenever  be  finds  bimself  in- 
clined  to  speak  on  such  occasions,  to  remember  how  he  lias 
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now  succeeded,  and  condemn  in  silence  wbai  bis  censures  will 
never  reform.”  '/  'ff*' 

The$e  replies,  as  well  as  the  speeeh  whteh  produced  them, 
were  originally  written  by  Ɗr.  J ohnson,  and  afterwards  inserted 
by  Chahdler  in  his  debates. — (Thackeray’s  JB&tory,  tol.  i. 
p.34.)  ■  V  ■  -  ■  ;  V'.-;- 

We  know  that  Pitt’s  ^remarkable  speech  was  modelled  into 
its  present  shape  by  I>r.  Johnson,aud  it  is  certainly  a  striking 
specimen  of  sententious  sarcasm  ;  but  the  balanced  stnicture 
of  the  phrases  and  the  measured  amplification  of  the  ideas 
are  so  entirely  Johnsonian — so  ultra-Johnsonian,  ihdeed— 
that  we  are  satisfied  that  it  affords  little  resemblance  to  tbe 
vivid  and  energetie  invective  of  tbe  ozjginal.  Arcbdeacon 
Coxe  asserts,  indeed,  u  that  this  celebrated  iptort  existed  only 
in  J ohnson’s  imagination,,,  and  repeats  an  anecdote,  told  him 
by  Lord  Sydney,  to  show  “  how  slender  was  the  foundation 
on  which  this  supposed  philippic  was  formed.M  In  a  debate 
in  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  some  of  his  young  friends  had 
yiolently  attacked  old  Horace  Walpole,  the  latter  complained 
of  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  young  men  of  the  day,  on  which 
Mr.  Pitt  got  .up  with  great  warmth,  beginning  with  these 
words :  u  With  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  grey  hairs  of  the 
bonourable  gentleman,”  upon  which  Walpole  pulled  off  his 
wig,  and  showed  his  head  covered  with  grey  *hairs,  which 
oceasioned  a  general  laughter,  in  which  Pitt  joined,  and  the 
dispute  subsided. — (Life  of  Walpele,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.) 

Now,  Lord  Sydhey’s  anecdote  is  perfectly  true ;  for  we  find 
it  told,  at  the  time  it  happened,  in  one  of  the  younger 
H  orace’s  letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann;  but  this  does  not  decide 
the  question :  for  however  strange  and  improbable  it  may  ap- 
pear,  that  there  should  have  been  two  inoidents  of  this  nature 
betweenthe  same  parties,  the  fact  seems  certain.  The  afiair 
of  the  wig  occurred  on  the  21st  of  Novemher,  1745,  whereas 
the  “  celebrated  retort  ”  was  del\vered  on  the  lOth  of  March, 
1741,  and  is  printed  in  the  GentlemarC s  Magazine  for  that 
year.  So  that  Archdeaeon  Coxe  was  cerfainly  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  J ohnson’s  report  was  an  amplification  of  an 
event  tha>  did  not  happen  till  four  years  later. 
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Among  th©  numerous  vicissitudes  of  political  fricndship3 
and  amnities  which  Mr.  Pitt’s  life  exhrbit«,  it  is  amusing  to 
find  fifteen  years  after  this  fierce  encounter,  old  Horacc  and 
Mr.  Pitt  confidential  friends,  and  the  latter  consulfcm^,  in 
1755,  as  a  kind  of  oracle,  the  political  Nestor,  on  wliom  he 
had  so  long  before  as  1740  pronounced  sentence  of  dotage.* 

Sir  Herbert  Croft,  in  his  compound  of  faot  and  fiction, 
called  Love  and  Madness,  has  erronfeously  attributed  the 
speeeh  to  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  who  thus  notices 
fche  blunder  in  a  letter  to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Cole,  March  13, 1780: 
u  The  Editor  has  in  one  place  confounded  me  and  my  uncle ; 
xm o,  he  says  (as  is  true),  checked  Lord  Chatham  for  being 
too  forward  a  young  man  in  1740.  In  that  year  I  was  not 
even  come  into  5arbament ;  and  rhust  have  been  absurd  in- 
deed  if  I  had  taunted  Lord  Chatham  with  youth,  who  was  at 
least  six  or  seven  years  younger  than  he  was  ;  and  how  eould 
he  reply  by  reproaching  me  with  old  age,  who  was  not  then 
twenty-three  ?  I  shall  make  no  answer  to  these  absurdities, 
nor  to  any  part  of  the  work.  Blunder,  I  see,  people  will,  and 
talk  pf  what  they  do  not  understand !  and  what  care  I  ?” 

HOBACE  WALPOLE  AND  MB.  PltT. 

Walpole  was  almost  invariablv  the  detractor  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
In  1744,  he  tells  us  that  “  Pitt,  who  has  alfcernately  bullied 
and  flattered  Mr.  Pelham,  is  at  last  to  be  Secretary-at-War.” 
Then,  support  of  the  Ministry  having  failed  to  enable  Mr. 
Pelliam  to  introduce  Mr.  titt,  he  seems  to  have  tried  what 
a  little  opposition  would  do.  On  November  22J  Walpole 
writes  :  “  The  Ministers  had  yesterday  a  baiting  from  Pitt, 
who  is  ravenous  for  the  ptyce  of  Secretary-aUWar ;  they 
would  give  it  him ;  but  as  a  preliminary,  he  insists  on  a  de- 
claration  of  our  having  nofching  to  do  wifch  the  Continent.” 
The  mofcion  was  to  increase  our  naval  force.  In  fchis  motion, 
it  appears  fchat  he  was  supporfced  by  Lytfcelton  and  fche  Gren- 
villes,  andfchat  fche  whole  party  numbered  but  36. — “  In 
shorfc/’  says  Walpole,  “  he  has  nothing  left  but  his  words — his 

*  Quarterly  Review,  No.  131. — The  date  of  the  t&unt  is,  however, 
1741,  although  Wulpole,  above,  gives  it  as  1740.  f 
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haughliness — Sis  Lytteltons,  and  his  6i?eijville8.,f  Horace 
Walpole  (says  the  Qmrterly  &eview)  had  yet  to  learu  how 
high  eloguenoe  and  grandeur  of  mind — which  he  so  flippantly 
calls  “  w,or(is,,  and  “  haughtiness’  ’ — were  to  carry  Mr.  Pitt. 

Mr.  JPelham  had  a  much  higher  opinion  of  “  ihe  Oreat 
Commoher  sM  he  is  stated  to  have  said  that  “  Pitt  had  the 
dignity  of  Sir  W.  Wyndham,  the  wit  of  Mr.  Pulteney,  and 
the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.’* 

Lord  Macaulay  has  left  a  striking  ezplanation  of  Horaoe 
Walpole’s  dislike  of  Mr.  Pitt.  When  Walpole  “  chose  to  be 
humane  and  magnanimous, — for  he  sometimes,  by  way  gf 
yariety,  tried  this  affectation, — he  overdid  his  part  most 
ludicrously.  None  of  his  many  disguises  sat  so  awkwardly 
upon  him.  For  example,  fae  tells  Us  that  fae  did  not  choose 
to  be  intimate  with  Mr.  Pitt.  And  ^hy  ?  Because  Mr.  Pitt 
had  been  among  the  persecutors  of  his  father  ?  Or  because, 
as  he  repeatedly  assures  us,  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  disagreeable  man 
inprivate  life?  Not  at  all;  but  because  Mr.  Pitt  was  too 
fond  of  war,  and  was  great  with  too  little  reluctance.  Strange 
that  a  habitual  scoffer  like  Walpole  should  imagine  that  this 
cant  could  impose  on  the  dullest  reader !  Of  the  twenty-six 
years  during  which  Walpole  sat  in  Parliament,  thirteen  were 
years  of  war.  Yet  he  did  not,  during  all  these  thirteen  years, 
utter  a  single  word  or  give  a  single  vote  tending  to  peace. 
His  most  intimate  friend,  the  only  friend,  indeed,  to  whom 
he  appears  to  have  been  sincerely  attached,  Conway,  was  a 
soldier,  was  fond  of  his  profession,  and  was  perpetually  en- 
treating  Mr.  Pitt  to  give  him  employment.  In  this  Walpole 
saw  nothing  but  what  was  admirable.  Conway  was  a  hero 
for  soliciting  the  command  of  iexpeditions  which  Mr.  Pitt 
was  a  monster  for  sending  out.” 

MR.  PITT'S  INTEGRITL 

There  are  two  facts  connected  with  Mr.  Pitt’s  conduct 
during  the  time  he  held  the  office  of  Paymaster-General  in 
the  revenues  of  Ireland,  and  Treasurer  of  War,  (to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  1746,)  which  reflect  the  highest  honour 
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ttpon  his  n&me.  The  first  of  these  was  as  follows : — When 
Mr»  Pitt  m»  first  appointed  to  this  office,  it  was  oustoraary 
that  100,0001.  should  be,  by  way  of  advance,  in  the  Pay- 
master’s  hands.  This  raoney,  in  the  tirae  of  Pitt’s  pre- 
decessors,  was  usually  Vested  in  governraent  securifees,  and 
brought  an  annual  retum  of  8000  or  4000  pounds,  which 
were  appropriated  by  tbe  Paymaster  to  his  private  use.  Mr. 
Pitt,  however,  declined  to  avail  himself  of  such  a  prccedent. 
He  instantly  placed  in  the  Bank  of  England  every  sum  be- 
longing  to  hifl  office,  without  appropriating  a  shilling  to  his 
pjivate  use.  He  did  not,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  invest 
it  in  the  funds,  or  derive  the  smallest  interest  from  the 
eapital.  The  second  fact  is  no  less  honourable  to  Mr.  Pitt. 
When  the  English  Parliament  granfced  subsidies  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  instead  of  receiving  a 
profit  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  as  a  perquisite  of  office,  as 
had  been  customary  in  such  cases,  Mr.  Pitt  disdained  to  profit 
by  it.  On  the  King  of  Sardinia  being  informed  of  Pitt’s 
departure  from  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  he  desired  his 
agent  to  offer  to  the  Paymaster,  as  a  royal  present,  the  sum 
which  he  had  refused  as  a  perquisite  of  office;  but  he  declined 
to  accept  the  present  in  firm  but  respectful  termfl. 

We  may  here  observe  how  high,  even  before  he  had  filled 
any  Cabinet  office,  or  done  any  great  public  serviee,  Pitt  stood 
in  the  estimation  of  his  colleagues,  and  how  frank  and  cordial 
had  been  his  conduct  towards  them.  “  I  think  him,”  writes 
Pelhand  to  Newcastle,  “  the  most  able  and  usefql  man  we 
have  amongst  us ;  truly  honourable  and  strictly  honest.  He 
is  as  firm  a  friend  to  us  as  we  can  wish  for,  and  a  more  useful 
one  there  does  not  exist,”  * 

PITT’S  LEGACIES* 

Walpole  estiraates  Pitt  as  littls  better  than  a  legacy- 
hunter.  He  tells  us,  in  his  Lost  Journals,  that  when  the 
sehols&y|i»d  antiquary,  Thoraas  Hollis,  disgusted  with  the 
Bernmfot  the 'tiimes,  had  retired  to  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire, 
MttWm  there  raade  courfc  to  him,  and  it  was  supposed,  ex- 
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pected  his  estate.  It  is  confideutly,  *asfcerted  that  a  little 
before  his  death,  whieh  happened  as  he  was  walking  in  his 
garden,  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1744,  Mr.  Hollis  had  sent  to 
Pitt  for  the  Christian  names  of  all  his  children ;  but  dying  of 
apoplexy,  his  estate,  by  a  will  made  long  before,  came  to  a 
distant  relation,  Thomas  Brand,  the  antiquary. 

In  the  same  year,  1744,  the  old  Dochess  of  Marlborough 
died ;  and  as  she  had  been  deeidedly  the  best  hater  of  her 
time,  the  fate  of  her  vast  property  was  a  suhject  of  much  spe- 
eulation.  Pope,  long  before  her  death,  predicted 

To  heirs  unknown  descends  the  ungnarded  store, 

Or  wanders,  Heaven-directed,  to  the  poor. 

Pitt  was  then  one  of  the  poor ;  and  tcrhim  Heaven  directed 
a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  hanghty  Dowager.  By  a  codicil 
to  her  will,  dated  August  12,  1744,  she  left  Mr.  Pitt  a  legacy 
of  ten  thousand  pounds,  upon  account  of  his  merit,  in  “  the 
noble  defence  he  had  made  for  the  support  Of  the  laws  of 
England,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  country.,>  The 
Duchess  died  in  the  month  of  Oetober  following,  and  the 
money  was  paid  to  Mr.  Pitt.  * 

IMPERFECT  REPORTS  OF  LORD  CHATHAM^S  SPEECHES. 

“  It  is  singular  (says  Lord  Brougham)  how  much  of  Lord 
Chatham,  who  flourished  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generafcion,  still  rests  upon  vague  tradition.  As  a  statesman, 
indeed,  he  is  known  to  us  by  tbe  events  which  history  h?s 
recorded  #to  have  happened  under  his  administrafcion.  Yet 
even  of  his  sliare  in  bringing  these  about,  little  has  been  pre- 
served  in  detail.  So,  fragments  of  his  speeches  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  but  these  tfear  so  very  small  a  proportion 
to  the  prodigious  fame  which  his  eloquence  has  left  behind  it, 
that  far  more  is  manifestly  lost  than  has  reached  us. 

“  The  imperfect  state  of  Parliamentary  reporting  is  the  great 
cause  of  this  blank.  From  the  time  of  his  entering  the  House 
of  Commons  to  that  of  his  quitting  it,  the  privilege  of  Parlia- 
mont  almost  wholly  preduded  the  possibility  of  regular  and 
full  accounts  of  debates  being  communicated  to  the  public. 

o  2 
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At  one  period  they  were  given  trnder  feigned  names,  as  it  held 
in  the  Senate  of  Rome  by  the  ancient  orators  and  statesmen ; 
at  another,  they  were  oonveyed  tmder  the  initials  only  of  the 

names  borne  by  the  real  speakers . Thus, 

many  of  Lord  Chatham’s  earlier  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons,*  as  now  preserved,  were  avowedly  the  composi- 
tion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  measured  style,  formal  periods, 
balanced  antitheses,  and  total  want  of  pure,  racy  English, 
hetray  their  author  at  every  line,  while  each  debater  is  made 
to  speak  ezactly  in  the  same  manner.” 

r  Almon,  the  bookseller,  of  Piccadilly,  apologizes  for  his  re- 
ports  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt  not  preserving  his  language 
or  phrase,  though  they  were  printed  in  the  ParKamentary 
debates  of  the  peiaod.  They  were  furnislied  by  Dr.  Gordon,  a 
minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  originally  for  the  London 
Magazine,  when  Dr.  Johnson  had  ceased  to  write  the  speeches 
for  the  Gentlemcm’s  Magazine ;  or  rather,  when  Cave,  the 
printer  of  that  miscellany,  was  punished  for  prmting  them. 
Gordon’s  practice  was  to  go  to  the  coffee-houses  contiguous 
to  Westminster  Halt*  wheie  he  frequently  heard  the  members 
conversing  with  each  other  upon  what  had  passed  in  the 
House ;  sometimes  he  gained  admission  into  the  gallery ;  and 
as  he  was  known  to  a  few  of  the  members,  two  or  three  of 
them,  upon  particular  occasions,  farnished  him  with  in- 
formation. 

Thackeray  acknowledges‘that  in  seeking  materials  for  his 
Historg  of  Lord  Chathcm ,  he  found  his  speeches  sa  hadly  re- 
ported  that  he  considered  it  “  necessaiy  to  adapt  the  phraseology 
to  a  closer  resemhlance  to  Chatham’s  style/*  We  have, 
therefore,  but  few  opportunities  of  judging  for  ourselves  by 
examining  the  specknens  that  remain  of  Chatham’s  composi- 
tion ;  although  the  testimony  of  contemporaries  enables  us 
to  appreciate  much  of  the  effect  of  his  eloquence,  which, 
in  this  respect,  at  least,  has  surpassed  any  known  in  modern 
times.  i  \ 

The  d|Hgs  fipon  the  American  Stamp  Act,  in  1766,  are 
the  firs^pPi^an  be  said  to  have  been  preserved  at  all,  through 
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the  happy  accident  of  Lord  Charlemotit,  asskted  by  Sir 
Bobert  Deane,  taking  an  extraordinary  intbreat  in  the  sobject 
as  bearing  on  the  grievances  in  Ireland  \  and  aocordingly  thejr 
handed  down  to  us  some  notes,  from  intemal  evidence,  plainly 
authenUic,  of  Lord  Chatham’s  celebrated  speeches  wpon  thafc 
question. 

A  few  remains  of  his  great  displays  in  the  House  of  Lords 
have,  in  like  manner,  been  presenred,  chiefly  in  the  fcwo 
ppeeches  reported  by  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd ;  the  second  of  which, 
the  most  celebrated  of  all,  upon  the  empioyment  of  the  Jndians 
in  the  American  war,  there  is  reason  to  believe  was  revi»ed 
and  corrected  by  Lord  Chatham  himself ;  and  if  so,  it  was 
certainly  the  only  one  that  ever  undferwept  hie  revision. 

Almon  was  a  compiler  and  publisher  of  Anecdotes  of  cele- 
brated  political  persons  of  his  time,  and  editor  of  severai 
politica!  journals,  with  various  success.  He  was  prosecuted 
and  fined  for  selling  Jmius's  Letters  to  tke  *  #  By 
the  patronage  of  Lord  Temple  and  his  friends  Almon  had 
established  himself  in  business,  and  bis  shop  became  the  great 
resort  of  the  Opposition  of  the  day :  be  was  succeeded  by 
Debrett,  tbe  Peerage  publisher.  Almon  issued,  for  some 
years,  The  Fomdling  Hospital  /or  Wit ;  his  last  work  was 
his  Gorrespondence  of  WilJces ,  ih  five  8vo  volumes.  His 
most  popular  compilation  was,  however,  his  Anecdotes  of  the 
Life  of  tke  Farl  of  Ckatham ,  4  vols.,  which  reached  a 
seventh  edition,  and  long  remainecL  tho  only  published  account 
of  this  great  man.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  weak  produe- 
tion.  Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Walpole9  says  of 
Almon’s  book :  “ 1  think  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  public,  in 
mentioning  this  wretched  compilation,  to  declare,  that  from 
thc  access  I  have  had  to  the  papers  and  documents  of  the 
times,  I  find  the  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  superficial  and 
inaccurate,  principally  drawn  from  newspapers  and  party 
pamphlets,  interspersed,  perhaps,  with  a  few  anecdotes  com- 
municated  in  desultory  conversations  by  Earl  Temple.  In 
affecting  to  give  a  volume  of  important  State  papers,  the 
Editor  has  raked  together  a  collection  of  speeches,  memorials, 
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and  letters,  tbe  greater  part  of  which  are  derived  from 
periodical  pu’blicatidns/7 

3|tB*  pitt's  gbbat  speech  on  bbibeby,  at  the 

BERWICK  ELECTTON* 

An  intcrestbg  and  accurate  account  of  M r,  Pitt’e  style  of 
oratory,  and  ifcs  prodigious  effeofc  on  bis  audience,  may  be 
found  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Fox,  his  distinguished  ©onfcemporary, 
fco  his  friend  Lord  Hartingfcon,  published  in  fche  appendix  to 
Lord  Waldegrave*s  Memoirs. 
f  “Nov.  26,  1754. 

u  I  did  nofc  come  in  till  the  close  of  the  finesfc  speeeh  tliafc 
ever  Pitfc  made,  and  perhaps  the  mosfc  remarkable. 

“  Mr.  Wilkes,  afriend ,  it  seems,  of  JPitt’e,  petitioned  againsfc 
the  younger.  Delaval,  cbosen  afc  Berwick,  on  account  of 
bribery  only.  The  younger  Delaval  made  *a  speech  on  his 
being  thns  afctacked,  full  of  wit,  huraour,  and  buffoonery, 
which  kepfc  the  houso  in  a  continual  roar  of  laughter.  Mr. 
Pitfc  came  down  from  the  gallery,  and  took  it  up  in  his 
highest  tono  of  diguity.  *  He  was  astonislied  when  he  heard 
what  had  been  the  occasion  of  their  mirfch.  Was  the  dignity 
of  fche  House  of  Commons  on  so  sure  foundafcions,  thafc  they 
might  venture  themselves  to  shake  it  P  Had  it  nofc,  on  fche 
contrary,  by  gradations  been  diminishing  for  years,  fcill  now 
we  were  broughfc  to  the  vesy  hrink  of  the  precipice,  where,  if 
ever,  a  stand  must  he  made  P’  High  compliments  to  the 
Spealcer, — eloquent  exhortations  to  Whigs  *  of  all  conditions, 
to  defend  their  attacked  and  expiring  liberty/  &c.  ‘  Unless 
you  will  degeuerate  into  a  lUtle  assembly,  sermny  no  other 
jpurpose  than  to  register  the  arlitrary  edicts  of  one  too 
pou'erful  subject,’  (laying  on  ihe  words  one  and  suhjcct  the 
most  remarkable  emphasis.)  I  £ave  verified  these  words  by 
five  or  six  different  people,  so  that  your  lordship  may  be 
assured  they  wete  his  very  words.  When  I  carae  in,  he  was 
recapitulating,  and  ended  with  ‘  our  leing  designed  or  lihely 
(I  cannot  tell  which  he  said)  io  le  an  appendicc  to — 1  icnom 
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toot  have  no  ncme  Jbr  it'  Bispleased/as  well  m 

pleased,  allow  it  to  be  the  finest  speech  that  was  ever  made 
and  it  wae  obsetved,  that,  byhis  first  twoperiods,he  brought 
the  house  to  a  silenee  and  attention,  that  you  might  have 
heard  a  pin  drop.  Except  the  words  marked,  observe  fchat  I 
do  not  pretend  to  give  your  lordship  his  words,  but  only  the 
purporfc  of  his  speeeh,  of  which  a  good  deal  was  on  bribery,  I 
suppose,and  the  mannerof  treating  it,  which  so  much  tended 
to  lower,  what  was  already  too  low,  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Speaker  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
ready  to  shake  it  off ;  which,  I  hear,  gave  almost  as  gr^pfc 
offence  as  the  speech  itself.  I  just  now  hear  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  in  the  utmost  fidget;  and  that  it  spoiled  his 
stomach  yesterday.”  , 

According  to  another  ear-witndSss,  “  this  thunderbolt  tbrown 
in  a  sky  so  long  serene,  confounded  the  audience.  Murray 
crouched  silent  and  terrified.  Legge  Scarce  rose  to  say,  with 
great  humility,  that  he  had  been  raised  sdely  by  the  Whigs, 
and  if  he  fell  sooner  or  later,  he  should  pride  himself  in 
nothing  but  tn  being  a  Whig.” 

Mr.  Butler  remarks  that  in  this  speech  it  was  the  manner, 
1  not  the  words,  that  did  the  wonder.  This,  however,  used  to 
escape  the  observation  of  the  hearers ;  they  were  quite  blind 
to  Lord  Chatham’s  manner,  and  ascribed  the  whole  to  what 
he  said.  Judging  of  this  by  the  effect  it  produced  on  them, 
they  concluded  that  what  he  said  was  infinitely  finer  than  it 
really  was,  or  even  than  any  words  could  be.  This  was  pne 
of  the  most  marvellous  qualities  of  his  oratory. 

Wilkes  told  Mr.  Butler,  that  when  Mr.  Pitt  rose  and  began 
to  speakjn  the  solemn  and  austere  manner  above  mentioned, 
he  thought  the  thunder  was  to  fall  upon  him ;  and  he  declared, 
never,  wliile  he  was  at  Wesfcminster,  had  he  felt  greater 
terror,  when  he  was  called  up  to  be  chastised,  than  he  did, 
while  the  uncertainty  lasted ;  or  felt  greater  jubilation  when 
he  was  pardoned,  than  w£en  he  found  the  bolt  was  destined 
to  another  head. 
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Two  days  after  Pitfc*s  greafc  speech  on  Bribery,  on  Nov. 
27th,  he  made  two  other  brilliant  speeches  osfcensibly  pgainsfc 
Jacohitiem — bufc,  in  bofch  speeches,  wrifces  Mr.  Fox,  “  everjr 
r  word  was  Murray,  yefc  so  managed  that  neifcher  he  nor  auy- 
body  else  couid  or  did  take  any  nofcice  of  ifc,  or  in  any  degree 
reprehend  him.  I  sate  next  to  Murray,  who  sufered  for  an 
hour” 

Ifc  was,  perhaps,  on  this  occasion,  that  Pitt  used  an  ex- 
prpssion  thafc  was  once  in  eyerybody’s  mouth.  Aftcr  Murray 
had  suffered  for  some  tijne,  Pitfc  sfcopped,  threw  his  eyes 
around,  then  fizing  fcheir  whole  power  on  Murray,  said :  “  I 
must  now  address.afew  words  to  Mr.  Solioitor :  they  shall  be 
few, — but  shall  be  daggers !”  Murray  was  agitated ; — the  look 
was  continued, — fche  agifcafcion  increased; — “  Judge  Fesfcus 
trembles !”  exclaimed  Pifct, — “  he  shall  hear  me  some  ofcher 
day !”  He  sat  down ;  Murray  made  no  reply ;  *and  a  languid 
debafce  is  said  fco  have  shown  the  paralysis  of  the  House. 

MR.  PITT'S  TITTICKS. 

When  in  the  aufcumn  of  1755  a  subsidiary  treaty  had  been 
signed  wifch  Bussia,  wifchin  a  fow  days,  and  before  fche  treafcies 
had  received  the  gancfcion  of  Parliamenfc,  a  draughfc  for 
100,000/.  ou  amount  of  fche  Bussian  subsidy  was  presenfced 
afc  tbe  Brifcish  exchequer.  «  Legge,  fche  Chancellor  of  fche 
Exjhequer,  consulted  Mr.  Pifct ;  they  concurred  in  rafusing  fco 
pay  fche  bill.  Parliamenfc  mefc  on  the  ISfch  of  November,  and 
exbibited  fche  extraordinary  scene  of  fche  Chancellor  of  fche 
Exchequer  and  fche  Paymastef  opposing  the  treafcie|  of  fche 
Crown,  bofch  in  their  defcails  and  principles.  On  this  occasion 
Mr.  Pitfc  renewed  his  “  Fitticks”  as  Horace  Walpolo  calls 
them,  againsfc  fche  Electorafce  and  all  the  ofcher  objects  of  fche 
King’s  personal  predilecfcion.  The  Ministry  he  treafced  still 
more  severely.  In  a  letfcer  fco  G^ieral  Conway,  (Nov.  17, 
1755,)  jfter  menttoning  fche  brilliant  *  sfogle  speech”  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  he  proceeds: 
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“  You  will  ask  what  can  be  beyond  this  P  Nothing— but 
what  was  beyond  what  ever  was— and  that  was  Pitt.  He 
spoke  at  past  one  for  an  hourand  thirfcy*five  minufces.  There 
was  more  humour,  wit,  vivacity,  fine  language,  more  boldness, 
in  shorfc,  more  astonishing  perfections  than  even  you,  who*  are 
used  to  him,  can  conceive.  He  was  not  very  abusive,  yet « 
very  attacking  on  all  sides.  He  ridiculed  My  Iiord  Hills- 
borough ;  crushed  poor  Sir  George  (Lyttleton)  ;  crucified  the 
attorney  (Murray)  ;  lashed  My  Lord  Granville ;  painted  My 
Lord  of  Newcastle ;  attacked  Mr.  Fox ;  and  even  hinted  up 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  himself.,> 

“THE  COUSINfiOOD" 

In  1754,  Pitt  took  to  wife  Lady  Hester  Grenville,  sister  of 
Earl  Temple — a  marriage  which,  while  it  securedhis  domestic 
happiness,  strengthened  his  political  connexion.  Henceforth, 
the  family  of  Grenville,  flourishing  both  in  its  main-stem  and 
in  its  branches,  and  surnamed  by  those  who  envied  or  opposed 
it,  “  the  Cousinhood,” — continued  to  pldy  a  conspicuous  and 
importaut  parfc  on  fche  scene  of  politics.  ^  Lord  Macaulay  has 
computed  that  wifchin  the  space  of  fiffcy  years,  fchree  Firsfc 
*  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  three  Secretaries  of  Sfcafce,  two  Keepers 
of  fche  Privy  Seal,  and  four  Firsfc  Lords  of  the  Admiralfcy, 
were  appoinfced  from  among  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  fche 
firsfc  Countess  Temple. 

INVASION  PANIC. 

• 

During  the  winfcer  of  1755,  and  until  the  close  of  the 
Session  in  May,  1756,  England  was  stirred  with  consiantly- 
recurring  alarms  of  a  French  iflvasion.  Scarce  a  French  sail 
appeared  in  the  Channel  but  ifc  was  expanded  by  popular 
rumour  infco  a  hostile  flofcilla.  Our,  nafcional  confidence  had 
dwindled  under  our  pusillanimous  rulers ;  a  lifctle  longer,  and 
we  mighfc  all  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  Newcasfcle.  “  I  want,” 
exclaimed  Pifct,  in  a  fconejbecoming  an  Englishman,  “  fco  call 
this  counfcry  out  of  thafc  enervafce  sfcafce  thalf 20,000  men  from 
France  could  shake  it.” 
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DORD  CHATHAM\S  LJETTER8. 

Wilkes  designates  Chatham  as  *  the  best  orator  and  worst 
letter-writer  of  his  age;n  and  the  publication  of  his  Lord- 
ship’s  Correspondence  fuliy  eorroborates  this  remark*.  His 
*  styje  of  mind,  manners,  and  expression  was  of  too  high  a 
seale  to  be  gracefully  lowered  to  the  familiar  or  colloquial. 
It  seems  as  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  conduct  the  most 
ordinary  correspondence,  as  Virgil  was  said  to  manure  his 
fields,  with  an  air  of  dignity ;  even  in  his  affectionate  letters 
torhis  wife  and  children  he  appears  to  descend  with  re- 
luctance  from  his  pedestalr;  and  most  readers,  we  think,  will 
be  of  opinion  that  he  makes  a  much  tnore  interesting  and 
striking  figure  in  Horace  Walpole’s  Letters  than  in  Jds  own . 

pitt’s  PEEES. 

Wilkes  frequently  noticed  the  multitude  of  Peers  created 
during  Mr.  Pitt’s  administration,  as  a  circumsi^nce  likely  to 
be  attended  with  an  important  consequence,  not  generally 
foreseen.  M  While  the  new  relation  between  the  minister  and 
the  new-made  peers  shall  subsist,  their  subserviency,”  heused 
to  say,  “  to  his  measures  will  continue  j  but  when  this  rela-  • 
tion  ceases,  the  probability  is,  that,  as  succeeding  ministers 
will  not  have  the  means  of  attaching  them,  they  will  form  a 
silent,  sulky  opposition, — a  dead  weight  on  every  administra- 
tion.  Will  it  not  then  be  fbund  that  the  descendants  of  Mr. 
Pitt’s  peers  will  be  mutes  to  strangle  his  successors^” 

THE  COALITIOH  OP  NEWCA3TLE  AND  FOX — THE 
BHONE  A-ND  SAONE. 

In  the  Session  of  1755,  in  the  long  dehate  upon  the 
Address,  in  the  House  of  CommonSy  Mr.  Pitt  achievod  a 

faat  oratorical  triumph.  Horace  'W  alpole,  who  was  present, 
J|l  describes  Pitt  as  baughty,  defiant,  conscious  of  recent 
Ury,  and  of  supreme  ability.  “  He  surpassed  himself,  and 
then  I  need  not  tdil  you  that  he  surpassed  Cicero  and  Demos* 
thenes.  What  a  figure  would  they,  with  their  formal, 
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laboured,  cabinet  orations  make  by  tbe  side  of  his  manly 
vivacity  and  dashing  eIoquence,  at  one  v*thek  in  the  mom- 
ing,  after  sitting  in  that  heat  for  eleven  hours !  He  spoke 
above  ftn  hour  and  a  balf,  with  searce  a  bad  senfcence  ”  Of 
fchis  spfendid  declamation  against  the  treaties  of  subsidy  by 
far  the  greater  part  has  perished ;  one  elaborate  pasfage,  how- 
ever,  on  tbe  coalition  between  Newcastle  and  Fox,  k  happily 
preserved.  u  It  strikes  me  now,”  said  Pitt,  raising  his  hand 
suddenly  to  his  forehead,  I  remember  that  at  Lyons  I  was 
taken  toaee  the  conflus  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone, — the  one 
a  gentle,  feeble,  languid  stream,  and  though  languid  of  no 
depth, — the  other  a  boisterous  and  impetuous  torrent, — but 
different  as  they  are  they  meet  at  last, — |rad  long,”  he  added, 
with  bitter  irony,  “  long  may  they  continue  united,  to  the 
comfort  of  each  other,  and  to  the  glory,  honour,  and  security 
of  their  nation.” 

Thc  two  rivals  were  still,  it  appears,  on  familiar  terms. 
After  the  debate,  Fox  asked  Pitt,  “  Who  is  the  RhoneP” 
Pitt  answered,  u  Is  that  a  fair  question  ?”  “  Why,”  said 
Fox,  w  as  you  have  said  so  mnch  that  I  did  not  desire  to  hear,‘ 
you  may  tell  me  one  thing  that  I  would  hear.  Am  I  the 
Rhone,  or  Lord  Granville?”  Pitt  answered,  uYou  are 
Granville.”  Lord  Temple,  no  bad  commentator  of  Pitt’s 
meaning,  said,  tbat  “  the  Rhone  meant  the  Buke,  Fox,  and 
Lord  Granville;  the  Saone,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
Chancellor,  and  Murray.”  Yet,  (says  Thaekeray)  ifc  was 
generally,  understood  thafc  the  former  was  personal  to  Fox, 
tlie  latter  to  Newcastle.  The  description,  languid,  yet  ofno 
depth,  was  scarcely  applicable  to  the  Chancellor,  by  no  means 
to  Murray.  # 

It  has  been  surmised  that  Pifct  adapted  this  comparison 
from  a  passage  in  Lord  Roscommon’s  Mseay  on  Translated 
Verse:  possibly,  he  may  have  merely  quoted  the  lines  of 
Roscommon,  and  may  have  converted  his  quotation  into 
prose.  Lord  Roscommon  says : 

Thus  have  I seen  a  rapid  headlong  tide* 

With  foaming  waves  the  passive  Saone  divide. 
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Wbose  kzy  waiera  withont  motion  lay, 

Whilet  he  with  eager  force  urg’d  his  unpeHm*  way. 

Suoh  is  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  W.  Ewart,  iu  No.  198  of 
Notea  and  Queries;  but  the  dr$umstantiality  with  which 
Pitt  relates — u  I  was  taken  to  see  the  cohfltut,”  has  fti  it  a 
,  sfemblance  pf  truth ;  and  had  the  chauge  which  Mr,  Ewart 
coojectures  been  made,  it  would  most  probably  have  been 
noted  by  Walpole,  who  heard  the  speech, 

HOW  THE  JPITT  MIKISTRY  WAS  FORMED, 

When,  in  1 756,  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
liacl  proved  intolerably  unpopular,  Mr.  Pitt  was  beoonie,  even 
in  the  opinion  pf  the  King  himself,  an  inevitable  necessity. 
The  first  project  was  to  graft  him  on  the  old  stock,  but  he 
boldly  refused  to  take  any  part  until  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
should  be  dislodged.  He  likewise  refused,  civilly  but  firmly, 
to  aot  with  Mr.  Fox,  who  thereupon  suddenly  resigned. 
The  Duke,  much  offended  with  Fox,  held  on,  and  attempted 
other  arrangements — all  failing,  he  was  himself  (in  Noyember, 
1756)  oblfged  to  abdicate,  afber  having  filled  the  offices  of 
Secretary  of  State  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  for  thirty- 
two  years.  The  King  had  now  no  altemative  bufc  Mr.  Pitt  « 
and  his  friends.  Pitt  took  for  himself  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary  of  State,  and  provided  for  all  the  Pittite  eonnexion; 
during  all  these  arrangements  Mr.  Pitt  being  confined  by  the 
gout— conveniently  enough  cto  a  man  of  his  taste,  who  pro- 
fessed  to  hate  the  personal  details  of  patronage.  The  King 
was  ezceedingly  averse  to  the  whole  system,  both  principles 
and  persons,  and  was  particularly  displeased  at  tbe  speech  put 
into  his  mouth  by  the  new  tministers — a  feeling  which  he 
evinced  pleasantly  enough: — A  prihter  was  prosecuted  for 
publishing  a  spurious  speech,  on  which  the  King  expressed  “  a 
hope  that  the  man’s  punifhment  migbt  be  of  thc  mildesfc  sort, 
for  he  had  read  bofcb  speeches,  and,  as  far  as  he  understood 
either  of  them,  he  liked  the  spurious  speech  better  than  his 
own”  }  r 

“  At  writes  Walpole,  “  after  an  interval  of  eleven 
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weeis,  the  ministrjr  was  setiled,  and  hissed  hands  on  the 
29th  (J une,  1757).  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  retumed  to  the 
Treasury,  with  Legge  for  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Pitfc  aftd  Lord  Holdemesse  were  Seeretaries  of  Stafce.  Lord 
Temple  had  the  Privy  Seal  in  the  roofti  of  Lord  Cower,  who 
was  made  Jtaster  of  fche  Horse.  Fox  aecepted  the#Pay-offlee, 
professing  great  content,  and  that  he  sbouid  offend  neifcher  in 
thought,  word,  nor  deed  *,  and  Lord  Anson  was  resto red  to 
the  Admiraity.,, 

Waldegrave  has  this  amusing  note :  “  On  the  day  they  were 
all  to  kiss  hands,  I  went  to  Kensington  to  enterfcain  mys^lf 
with  the  innocent,  or  perhaps  ill-natured  amusement  of 
examining  thQ  different  countenances.  The  behaviour  of  Pitt 
and  his  party  was  decent  and  sensible :  thqy  had  neifcher  the 
insolence  of  men  who  had  gained  yictory,  nor  were  they 
awkward  and  disconcerfced,  like  those  who  come  to  a  place 
where  they  knOw  fchey  are  not  welcome ;  bufc  as  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  his  friends  the  resigners,  there  was  a 
mixture  of  fear  and  shame  on  their  counfcenances ;  fchey  were 
the  real  objecfcs  of  compassion.” 

“From  this  period,”  say  the  Editors  of  the  Chatham 
Correspondetice,  “  commenced  the  brilliant  era,  justly  called 
Mr.  Pitt’s  Administration ;  in  which  he  became  the  soul  of 
the  British  counsels,  conciliated  the  goodwill  of  the  King, 
infused  a  new  spirit  into  tne  nation,  and  curbed  the  united 
efforfcs  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.”*  Yet,  in  a  letter  from  Lord 
Chesterfi§ld  to  Mr.  Dayrclles,  we  find  this  reversed  picture  of 
the  state  of  affairs  at  this  moment  :-r-“  Whoever  is  in,  or 
whoever  is  out,  I  am  sure  we  are  undone,  both  at  home  and 
abroad :  att  home,  by  our  inflreasing  debt  and  expenses ; 
abroad,  by  our  ill-luck  and  incapacity.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
the  only  ally  we  had  in  the  world,  is  now,  I  fear,  hors  de 
combat .  Hanover  I  look  upon  to  be,  by  this  time,  in  the 
sarae  situation  wifch  Saxony ;  the  fatal  consequence  of  which 
is  bufc  too  obvious.  The  French  are  masters  to  do  whafc  they 
please  in  America.  We  are  no  longer  a  naflon,  I  never  yet 
saw  so  dreadful  aprospect” 
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u  Now,”  says  the  wrifcer  in  the  Qmrterly>  Beview,  No.  183, 
“  began  thafc  brilliant  period  of  our*  history,  Mr.  Pitt’s  admi- 
nisfcration ;  and  however  liable  to  the  imputations  of  faction 
and  inconsistency  was  his  road  to  power,  it  caimofc  be  denied 
that  he  exerclsed  it  with  patriotism,  spirit,  and  success.  At 
his  succescion,  the  fortunes  of  England  and  her  allies  were  at 
the  lowest  ebb :  discord  afc  home ;  disasters  abroad ;  a  general 
dcspondency.  His  appointment  seemed,  like  an  electuc  sbock, 
to  awake  and  vivify  and  invigorate  a1!.  It  may  be  said  that 
many  of  his  projects  were  injudicious,  and  many  of  his 
njjeasures  failures ;  that  he  owed  something  to  luck,  and  tt 
great  deal  to  the  indomitable  spirit  and  astonishing  success 
of  the  King  of  Prussia.  All  this  is  true ;  bufc  it  rather  en- 
hances  than  detgacts  from  the  fame  of  the  man,  that  his 
projects,  even  when  injudicious,  were  noble ;  that  he  triumphed 
over  failures ;  seemed  to  guide  Fortune ;  and  was  capable  of 
appreciating  the  genius,  of  invigorating  the  spirit,  and  of 
anfcicipating  and  improving  tho  suceesses  of  Frederick  the 
Great.”* 

This  year  Mr.  Pitfc  purchased  Hayes  Place,  a  shorfc  distance 
from  Bromley,  on  the  road  to  Sevenoaks.  This  became  the 
favourifce  residence  of  the  statesman:  here  his  second  sonj 
William  Pitfc,  was  bom  in  1759;  and  here  Lord  Ohatham 
breathed  his  last.  In  a  future  page  will  be  found  a  descrip- 
tion  of  Hayes  Place,  and  other  of  Lord  Chatham’s  residences. 

MR.  PITT  AND  THE  SENTENCE  ON  ADMIKAL  B3TNG. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  affair  of  Admiral  Byng, 

*  Thia  year  the  Duke  of  Grafton  died.  He  was  a  few  0ays  older  than 
the  King,  (George  II.) ;  had  been  Lord  Charaberlain  during  the  whole 
reign ;  and  had  a  particular  manner  of  fcalklng  to  his  raaster  on  all  subjects, 
ana  of  touching  upon  the  most  tender  polnts,  which  no  other  person 
ever  vcntured  to  iraitate.  He  usualiy  turnfed  politics  into  ridicule ;  had 
never  applied  himseif  to  business ;  and  as  to  books,  was  totally  ignorant : 
yet  from  long  obseragtion,  and  great  natural  sagacity,  he  becanie  the 
ableet  courfcier  yf  jfttWae;  had  the  most  perfect  knowledge  both  of  King 
and  nunisfcemf had  more  ppportunities  than  any  man  of  doiug  good 
or  bad  officejs®  vfie  was  a  great  teaser,  and  had  an  established  right  pf 
eaying  what  EC  f)leased, — Waldegrwe's  Mmoirs,  from  1754  to  1758. 
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who  suffered  death  from  an  error  of  judgment  in  command, 
in  1757,  has  been  much  impugned.  It  seems  to  begenerally 
admitted  that  Pitt  was  wiliing  that  the  unhappy  ofl^cer  sbould 
be  pardoned.  He  ventured  to  put  both  his  power  and  his 
populaKty  to  hazard  in  Parliament,  and,  with  true  spirit, 
avowed  himself  on  the  side  of  mercy.  He  wished  it  might  be 
extended  to  the  prisoner,  and  owned  he  thought  more  good 
would  come  from  merey  than  rigour.  The  next  day  he  moved 
the  King  for  mercy,  but  was  cut  very  short :  nor  did  his 
Majesty  rememher  to  ask  his  usual  question,  “  Whether  there 
were  any  favourable  circumstances  ?”  But  the  King  was  Jn- 
exorable.  “  The  House  of  Commons,  Sir,”  said  Pitt,  “  seems 
inelinecj  to  mercy.”  “Sir,”  answered  tbe  King,  “you  have 
taught  me  to  look  for  the  sense  of  my  peogle  in  other  places 
than  the  House  of  Commons.”  The  saying  has  more  point 
than  most  of  those  whioh  are  recorded  of  George  the  Second, 
and,  though  sarcastically  meant,  contains  a  high  and  jusfc 
compliraenfc  to  Pifcfc. 

Pitfc  appeared  to  wish  to  throw  fche  unpopularity  of  fche  acfc 
on  the  King  personally.  “This,”  says  the  wrifcer  in  fche 
Quarterly  Beviewf  No.  131,  “  if  true,  was  a  lamentable  de- 
ficiency  of  moral  courage  and  of  right  feeling,  and  a  grave 
error  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view.  We,  however,  confess 
we  have  some  doubt  of  what  lias  been  sfcated  of  Mr.  Pifcfc’s 
scnfcimenfcs  on  this  melancholy  occasion.  Mr.  Pifcfc  musfc  have 
known  the  senfcence  to  have  beei^not  only  legal  but  just, — 
for  else,  he,  who  permifcfced  the  execufcion,  would  have  been 
guilfcy  of  fche  worsfc  of  murder ;  bufc  we  really  doubfc  wbether 
he  really  fchoughfc  ifc  a.case  for  the  royal  mercy — for  when  a 
respifce  of  the  scntence  becams  unavoidable,  in  consequence 
of  the  parliamcnfcary  inquiry  into  some  circumstances  eon- 
necfced  wifch  the  court-martial,  Mr.  Pitfc  himself  announced 
it  in  a  message  from  the  King — worded  wifch  superfluous 
$everity,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  removing  all  suspicion 
fchat  fche  rcspite  implied  any  disposifcion  to  pardon,  if  fche 
senfcence  should  be  found  legal.  Ifc  begins  fchus : 

“  His  Majesfcy,  agreeably  to  bis  royal  word,  for  the  sake  of 
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justice,  aud  of  erample  to  the  disoipline  of  the  Nary,  and  for 
the  safety  and  honour  of  the  nation,  icas  determined  to  have 
let  the  hip  take  its  eourse  with  relation  to  Admiral  Byng, 
upon  Monday  next,  and  resisted  all  solicitations  to  the  con- 
trwry”  %  * 

After  stating  that  the  King  thinks  it  right  to  si^pend  the 
exeeution  till  the  alleged  illegality  be  inquired  into,  it 
concludes : 

“  His  Majesty  is  determined  to  let  the  sentence  le  carried 
into  eocecution ,  unless  it  shall  appear  from  the  said  examination 
thflt  Admiral  Byng  was  unjustly  condemned.” 

“  Surely,”  adds  the  Beviewer,  “  Mr.  Pitt — though  hespoke 
in  a  sharp  debate  which*  followed  with  becoming  hijpanity 
towards  the  prisoqer — could  not  have  penned  and  presented 
this  message,  if  he  had  not  fully  determined  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  sentence,  if  legally  valid,  was  morally  just,  and  ought 
to  be  carried  into  execution.,,# 

MR.  PITT  INTRUSTS  GEN.  WOLPE  WITH  THE 
EXPEDITION  AGAINST  QUEBEC. 

When,  in  1759,  Pitt  had  prepared  his  scheme  for  the  con- 
quest  of  Canada,  Wolfe,  who  had  just  returned  to  England/ 
after  the  conquest  of  Cape  Breton,  lost  no  time  in  offering 
his  services  to  the  minister.  Pitt,  on  his  part,  bravely  set  at 
defiance  the  claims  of  seniority  on  this  most  important 
occasion.  Had  he  consulted  these  claims  only, — had  he,  like 
many  Ministers  before  and  after  him,  thought  the  Army  List 
an  unerring  guide, — he  might,  probably,  have  sent  out  to 

*  Admiral  Byng  was  shot  on  *board  the  Monarch ,  ship  of  war,  at 
Spithead,  March  14, 1757.  The  folJowing  bold  inscription  was  cut  upon 
his  tomb  at  South-hill,  Bedfordshire : 

**  TO  THB  PKBFETUAL  niSOBAOB  OT  PUBLIO  JUSTICE, 

THB  HONOURABL*  JOHN  BYNG  PELL  A  MABTYB  TO 
POLITICAL  PEBSECUTION,  MABCH  14,  1757; 

WHEN  BRAVEEY  AND  LOYALTY  WBRE  INSUFPICIENT  SEOURITIES 
4P0B  THK  LIFE  AN t>  HONOUB  OP 
A  NAYAL  0FFICEB.0 
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Canada  a  veteran  experienced  and  braVe,  but  no  longer  quick 
and  active,  and  might,  perhaps,  h4ve  received  in  return  a 
most  eloquent  and  conclusive  apology  for  being  beaten,  or  for 
standing  still  i 

Afte*  Wolfe’s  appointment,  and  on  the  day  preceding  his 
embarkation  for  Ameriea,  Pitt,  desirous  of  giviqg  his  last 
verbal  instructions,  invited  bim  to  dinner,  Lord  Temple  being 
the  only  other  guest.  As  the  evening  advaneed,  Wolfe,  heated, 
perhaps,  by  hi^  own  aspiring  thoughts,  and  the  unwonted 
society  of  statesmen,  broke  forth  into  a  strain  of  gasconade 
and  brayado.  He  drew  his  sword,  he  rapped  the  table  wi|h 
it,  he  flourished  it  round  ‘the  room,  he  talked  of  the  mighty 
things  which  tl\at  sword  was  to  acbieve.  w  The  two  Ministers 
sat  aghast  at  an  exhibition  so  unusual  from  any  man  of  real 
sense  and  real  spirit.  And  when  at  last  Wojfe  had  taken  his 
leave,  and  his  carriage  was  heard  to  roll  from  the  door,  Pitt 
seemed  for  the  moment  shaken  in  the  high  opiniou  which 
his  deliberate  judgment  had  formed  of  Wolfe  :  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes  and  arms,  and  exclaimed  to  Lord  Temple :  “  Good 
God !  that  I  should  have  intrusted  the  fate  of  the  country 
and  of  the  administration  to  such  hands !”  This  story  was 
Iwld  by  Lord  Temple  himself  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Gren- 
ville,  the  friend  of  Lord  Mahon,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the 
narrator,  in  1844,  inserted  the  same  in  his  History  of  Eng- 
land,  vol.  iv.  Lord  Temple  also  told  Mr.  Grenville  that  on 
the  evening  in  question  "Vfolfe  h^d  partaken  most  sparingly 
of  wine,  so  that  this  ebullition  could  not  have  heen  the  effect 
of  any  eicess.  The  inoident  affords  a  striking  proof  how 
much  a  fault  of  manner  may  obscure  and  digparage  high  ex- 
cellence  of  mind.  Lord  Mahon*  adds  :  “  It  confirms  Wolfe’s 
own  avowal,  that  lie  was  not  seen  to  advantage  in  the  common 
occurrences  of  life,  and  shows  how  shyness  may  at  intervajs 
rush,  as  #  were,  for  refuge,  into  the  opposite  extr erne ;  but  it 
should  also  lead  us  to  view  such  defectg  of  maaner  with  in- 
dujgence,  as  proving  that  they  may  oo-exist  withthe  higKest 
ability  and  the  purest  virtuel” 

Mr.  Wood,  then  Under-Secretary  of  State,  used  to  relate- 
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the  followiiig  instance  of  the  Minister’s  firmness  in  making 
the  arrangements  for  this  Expedition : 

*‘  Mr.  Ktt  had  appointed  Mr.  Wolfe  to  command  at  the 
siege  of  (Juebec,  and  as  he  told  him  that  he  eould  not  give 
him  so  many  forees  as  he  wanted  for  that  Expedition,  he 
‘  would  ma1*e  it  up  to  him  as  well  as  he  could,  hy  giving  him 
the  appointment  of  all  his  officers.  Mr.  Wolfe  sent  in  his  list, 
included  in  which  was  a  gentleman  who  was  obnoxious  tothe 
Sovereign,  then  George  the  Second,  for  some  advice  which,  as 
a  military  man,  he  had  given  to  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland.  Lord  Ligonier,  then  Commander-in-Chief,  took  in 
the  list  to  the  King,  who  (as  he  expected)  made  some  ob- 
jection  to  a  particular  name,  and  refused  to  sign  the  com- 
mission.  Mr.  Pitt  sent  him  into  the  closet  a  second  time 
with  no  better  success.  Lord  Ligonier  refused  to  go  in  a  third 
ime  at  Pitt’s  suggestion.  He  was,  however,  told  that  he 
should  lose  his  place  if  he  did  not;  and  that  on  presenting 
the  name  to  the  Sovereign,  he  should  tell  him  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  state  of  the  Expedition,  and  that  in  order  to 
make  any  General  comnletely  responsible  for  his  conduct,  he 
should  be  made,  as  mucn  as  possible,  inexcusable,  if  he  does 
not  sueceed ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  whatever  an  officei^ 
who  was  intrusted  with  any  service  of'  confidence  and  of  con- 
sequence,  desired,  should  (if  possible)  be  complied  with.  Lord 
Ligonier  went  in  a  third  time,  and  told  his  Sovereign  wbat  he 
was  directed  to  tell  him.  Jhe  good  sense  of  the  Monarcli  so 
completely  disarmed  his  prejudice,  that  he  sighed  the  par- 
ticular  commission,  as  he  was  desired.” 

Cowper  has  this  touching  reference  to  Pitt  and  Wolfe : 

Titne  was  when  it  was  praise  and  boast  enough 
In  every  clime,  and  travel  where  we  might, 

That  we  were  horn  her  children :  praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 

That  Chatham's  language  was  kis  mother  tongue , 

And  Wolfes  grcat  name  compatriot  with  his  own . 

Parewell  tjfyose.  honours,  and  farewell  with  them 
The  ho such  hereafter.  They  have  fallen, 

Eacb  jiMtjS  field  of  glory :  one  in  arms, 

AndWe  in  council. — Wolfe  upon  the  lap 
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Of  smilitig  Victory  that  momeat  won, 

And  Chatham,  heart-sick  of  his  country’s  shame ! 

They  made  us  many  soldiers.  Chatham,  still 
Consulting  England’s  happiness  at  home, 

Secured  lt  by  an  unforgiving  frown 

If  any  wrong'd  her.  Wolfe,  where’er  he  fought, 

Put  so  mucn  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 

That  his  example  had  a  magnet*s  force, 

And  all  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all  loved. 

Those  suns  are  set. 

— The  Tmk ,  boo! 

Southey  remarks,  in  a  note :  “  Cowper  wrote  from  his  own 
recollection  here.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  says :  *  Nothing 
could  express  my  rapture  when  Wolfe  made  the  conquest  of 
Quebec.’  ” 

STORIES  OF  A  VACANT  GAIiTER. 

Towards  the  close  of  George  the  Second’s  reign,  when  Mr. 
Pitt  occupied  a  principal  place  in  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Falmouth 
(better  known  as  Admiral  Boscawen)  waited  on  him  at  his 
levee,  and  stated  his  wish  to  be  recommended  to  His  Majesty 
for  the  first  vacant  Garter.  Mr.  Pii#expressed  his  reluctance 
to  lay  the  request  before  the  King,  and  manifested  some  dis- 
Jpprobation  of  tbe  demand  itself.  “  You  will  be  pleased,  Sir, 
to  remember,”  said  Lord  Falmouth,  “that  I  bring  in  five 
votes,  wbo  go  witb  tlie  Ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  if  my  application  is  disregarded,  you  must  take  the 
conscqucnce.,,  “  Your  Lordsliip  threatens  me  !*’  replied  the 
Minister  with  warmth ;  46  you  may,  therefore,  be  asStired,  that 
so  long  as  I  hold  a  place  in  the  Councils  of  the  Crown,  you 
shall  never  receive  the  Order  of  the  Garter.”  Then,  turning 
round,  he  exclaimed,  addressing*  himself  to  those  near  him : 
“  Optat  Ephippia  Bos  piger.”  Lord  Falmouth,  comprehending 
nothing  of  the  meaning  of  these  words,  but  conceiving  that 
the  monosyllablo  Ɓos  must  allude  to  his  name,  requested  to 
be  informed  what  the  Minister  meant  by  so  calling  him. 
“  The  observation,n  replied  Mr,  Pitt,  “i^  not  mine,  but 
Horace’s.”  As  little  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  Roman 
poet  as  with  his  writings,  Lord  Falmouth,  apprehending  that 
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Horace  Walpole  had  sajd  something  severe  o?  disrespectful 
conceming  him,  under  that  second  mistake,  “  If  Horace 
Walpole/’  said  he,  “  has  taken  any  liberties  with  my  name,  I 
shall  know  how  to  resent  it.  His  father,  Sir  Robert,  whcn  he 
was  alive,  and  First  Minister,  never  presumed  so  to  treat  me.’* 
Having  thus  expressed  himself,  he  quitted  Mr.  Pitt,  leaving 
the  audience  in  astonishment  at  his  double  misapprehension. 
Yet  the  statesman  and  the  hero  entertained  a  high  opinion  of 
each  other.  Lord  Chatham,  when  Frime  Minister,  once  said 
to  Admiral  Boscawen :  “  When  I  apply  to  other  officers  re- 
spccting  any  Expedition  I  may  chance  to  project,  they  always 
raise  difficulties ;  you  always  find  expedients.n  Of  Chatham, 
Boscawen  said:  u  Fe  alone  can  carry  on  the  war,  and  he 
alone  should  be  permitted  to  make  the  peace.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1759,  an  incident  occurred  which  had 
nearly  led  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation.  Lord  Temple,  (First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,)  who  was  altogether  displeasing  to 
the  King,  asked  for  the  vacant  Garter,  through  the  Duke  of 
Neweastle,  out  of  delicacy,  as  he  stated,  concealing  the  solici- 
tation  from  Mr.  Pitt.  j^hen  the  affair  came  to  Mr.  Pitt’s 
knowledge,  he,  without  any  concert  with  Lord  Temple,  urged 
his  suit  with  great  eamestuess,  as  a  personal  favour  to  ht 
done  to  himself ;  but  finding  that  the  King  was  not  disposed 
to  comply,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  an  unreasonable 
letter,  in  which  he  said : 

“  Unconscious  as  I  am  o£  want  of  fidelity  and  diligence,  in 
sustaining  the  vast  and  dangerotis  load  his  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  lay  upon  my  feeble  shoulders,  I  will  forbear  now 
and  for  ever  entering  into  a  subject  where  I  may  possibly 
judge  amiss,  and  wherein,  ab6ve  all  things,  I  most  wish  not 
greatly  to  err.  I  shall,  therefore,  rest  it  on  the  judgnjent  of 
others,  at  all  times  much  better  than  mine,  whether,  con- 
sidering  Lord  Teraple’s  station  and  my  own,  the  pretension 
in  question  has  anything  in  it  esorbitant,  or  derogatory  to 
ihe  King’s  hobour,  or  contrary  to  the  good  of  his  affairs.  All 
I  mean  at  to  trouble  your  Grace  with  is  to  desire,  that 

when  next  nifreluctant  steps  shall  Inng  me  up  the  stairs  of 
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Kensington,  rnd  mix  vie  mth  the  dmt  cf  the  anteohamber ,  I 
may  know,  onoe  for  »11,  whcther  the  King  continues  finally 
inexorable  and  obdurate  to  all  euch  united  entreaties  and  re- 
monstrances,  as,  exeept  towards  me  and  mine,  never  fail  of 
success.” 

It  is  a  strange  contrast  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  proud  a»d  proudly 
expressed  contempt  for  “the  dust  of  tbe  antechamber,”  that 
the  object  of  this  indignation  was  no  greater  ihan  a  riband 
for  Lord  Temple — to  which  the  two  other  candidates — Prince 
Perdinand,  who  had  just  won  the  battle  of  Crevelt — and  the 
Marquis  of  Eockingham,  who  had  an  old  promi$e — had  Jn- 
finitely  better  claims ;  and  still  less  justifiable  is  Mr.  Pitt’s 
readiness  to  castoff ‘‘the  vast  aud  dangprous  load”  of  public 
intercsts  which  was  at  that  moment  imposed  upon  him,  on 
account  of  this  comparatively  trifling  offence.  Lord  Temple 
thereupon  resigned,  but  returned  to  office  in  a  few  days,  and 
in  the  foUowing  February  was  invested  witli  the  Garter ;  Mr. 
Pitt’s  fame  and  popularity  having  risen  during  the  discussion 
to  a  great  height,  through  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  Wolfe’s 
victory  and  the  capture  of  Quebec. 

GEOBGE  THE  SECONO  AND  ME.  PITT. 

The  indiscreet  and  offensive  language  of  Mr.  Pitfc,  early  in 
life,  towards  George  II.,  had,  it  is  believed,  tbe  effect — more 
injurious  to  the  interesfcs  of  the  counfcry  than  even  to  his  own 
— of  keeping  him  out  of  efficiept  office  at  a  timo  when  he 
might  h|tve  served  the  Sfcate  with  distinction,  and  his  own 
mind  might  have  been  trained  to  habits  of  practieal  business, 
which  he  never  afterwards  attained. 

On  the  lOth  of  December,*1742,  in  the  debate  in  par- 
liament  on  the  maintenance  of  16,000  Hungarian  troops  in 
the  pay  of  Grcat  Britain,  for  the  alleged  support  of  the  Queen 
of  Hungary, — Mr.  Pifcfc  delivered  a  speech  remarkable,  nofc 
only  as  an  indication  of  personal  feeling,  but  for  the  serious 
and  important  results  which  it  produced.  In  this  Philippic 
he  attacked  not  merely  the  Electorate  bf  Hanover,  but 
even  tlie  Elector  himlelf,  with  peculiar,  and  in  those  times 
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verj  startling,  asperity.  “If,”  he  asked,  “our  as^istance 
to  the  Queen  of  Hungarj  be  an  act  of  honetfy,  why  may  it 
not  be  equally  required  of  Sanoter?  If  it  be  an  act  of  gene- 
rosity,  why  should  this  country  alone  bc  expected  to  sacrifice 
her  interests  for  those  of  others  ?  or  why  should  the  JStector  of 
Sanoter  epert  his  liberality  at  tke  espense  of  Gh%eat  JBntain  ? 

“  It  is  too  apparent,  Sir,  that  tliis  powerful,  this  grcat, 
this  mighty  nation  is  considered  only  as  a  promnce  to  a 

despicable  JSlectorate . How  mucli  reason  the 

transaetions  of  every  year  have  given  for  suspecting  this 
absurd ,  ungrateful,  and  perfidious  partiality,  ii  is  not  neces- 
sarj  to  declare !  To  dwell  on  all  the  instances  of  Ijiat  par- 
tiality,  and  the  yeayly  disits  wkich  hape  been  paid  to  tliat 
delightjFUl  country — to  reckon  up  all  the  sums  that  have 
beeu  spent  to  aggrandize  and  enrich  it,  would  be  an  irksome 
and  invidious  task,  invidious  to  those  who  are  afraid  to  «be 
.  told  the  truth,  and  irksome  to  those  who  are  unwilling  to  hear 
of  the  diskonour  and  injurics  of  their  country  P 

This,  iu  any  times,  would  be  thought  violent  language,  and 
ihere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  force  of  what  was  really 
spoken  was  attenuated  in  the  report ;  but  when  we  recall  to 
mcmory  the  predilection  of  George-the  Second  for  his  GermaA 
dominions,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  this  speech  sounds  like 
a  personal  defiance  of  the  Sovereign,  and  that  whatever  dis- 
inclination  His  Majesty  might  previously  havc  had  on  other 
grounds  to  admit  Mr.  Pitt  into  office,  he  had  now  a  direct 
and  personal  cause  of  displeasure  which  no  candid^  man  can 
call  unreasonable. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  Mr.  Pitt  was  still  more 
offensive.  In  the  reeess,  thc  battle  of  Dettingen,  won  by 
George  II.  in  person,  had  nofc  only  vindicated  in  public  opinion 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  eraployment  of  tlie  Hanoverian 
troops,  but  raised  the  personal  character  of  the  King,  and 
t  ^ery  much  gratified  his  private  feelings.  On  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  (lst  December,  1743,)  the  usual  addr  was  on 
this  oecasion  sea^oned  wifch  congratulations  to  tho  King  on 
his  viciofy,  aud  with  thanks  “  to  Divihe  Providence,  for  the 
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"protection  of  His  Majesty’s  sacred  persoia,  amijlst  the  imtni- 
nent  dangers  to  which  his  invaluai?le  life  had  been  exposed,,t 
&c.  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  address  in  a  great  speech,  which 
was  reported  in  the  London  Maffanm  at  cons^^ 

Although  the  energy  and  spirit  are.  but  imperfectly  given  in 
the  report,  there  is  enough  to  show  how  personaHy  offensive 
it  must  have  been  to  the  King.  Mr.  Pitt  thus  de|>reciftted 
the  success,  and  consured  tbe  conduct  of  the  royal  hero  of 
Dettingen :  ‘  ; 

“  The  ardour  of  the  British  troops  was  restrairied  by  tbe 
cowardice  of  the  Hanoveriam ,  and,  instead  of  pursuing  4he 
enemy,  we  ourselves  ran  away  in  the  night  with  suoh  haste, 
that  we  left  all  our  wounded  to  the  mfcrcy  and  care  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  the  honour  of  burying  ouT  dead  as  well  as 
their  own.  Tlris  action  may,  therefore,  be  called,  on  our  side, 
a  fortunate  escape ;  I  sball  never  give  my  consent  to  honour- 
ing  it  with  the  name  of  victory”  , 

As  to  the  statements  of  the  King’s  personal  gallantry,  he 
more  than  insinuated  that  they  were  “  fAlse,”  and  asks— 
u  Suppose,  Sir,  it  should  appear  that  His  Majesty  was  ex- 
j)Osed  to  few  or  no  dangers  abroad,  bufc  those  to  which  he  is 
daily  liable  at  home,  sucli  as  the  overturning  of  his  coach ,  or 
the  stumhling  of  his  horse ,  would  not  the  address  proposed, 
instead  of  being  a  eompliment,  be  an  affront  and  insult  tothe 
Sovereign?  Now,  what  assurance  have  we  that  ali  tkese 
facts  will  not  turn  out  as  I  have*imagined 

uUnlCfes  (says  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Beview,  No.  131) 
we  carry  ourselves  back  into  those  times,  and  imagine  such 
sentiments  as  these,  enfofced  by  the  most  rapid  variety  and 
volubility  of  diction — the  most  impressive  and  conimanding 
powers  of  utterance — the  most  energetic  yet  dignified  action 
— an  eye  tliat  flashed  lightning  to  the  thunder  of  his  voice 
— and  an  air  of  supreme,  not  to  say  audacious,  authority  over 
his  audience — unless,  we  say,  we  endeavotir  to  pieture  to  our- 
selves  the  Mr.  Pitt  of  that  day,  we  shall  Jiave  a  very  inade- 
quate  idea  of  the  pecyliarjty  of  his  position,  or  of  the  diffi- 
culties  ip  whioh  the  self-relying  impetuosity  of  his  charaeter 
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iiiiroked  ilmost  e^uaHy  his  eteSiies,  his  frfends,  and  him- 
sdt”  ;  ■;  '  1 

however,  raanaged  to  conoiliate  Gwrge  theSecond 
hy  other  raeans.  The  Ministry  took  advantage  of  th$  great 
popularity  of  the  Duke  of  Curaherland’s  victory  at  Culloden 
to  proposer  for  His  Royal  Highness  a  parliaraentary  pension 
of .25,0001.  a  year,  into  which  Mr.  jPitt  came  so  warmly,  that 
the  King — with  great  tact,  whether  it  was  a  corapliraent  or 
a  snare — desired  that  this  proposition  should  be  raade  by 
Mr.  Pitt ;  but  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  thought  it  raore 
prpper,  as  it^certainly  was,  that  it  should  be  introduced  by 
the  first  Minister,  Mr.  Pqlham.  The  ice  that  had  impeded 
Mr.  Pitt’s  advance‘  was  now  broken;  and  in  about  three 
raonths  after  his  admission  into  ofiSce,  the  death  of  Sir 
Thoraas  Winnington  made  way  for  his  advanceraent  to  that  of 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  which,  for  emoluraents  and  con- 
sideration,  was  always  considered  next  to  the  cabinet ;  and  in 
those  days  was  often  held  by  persons  like  Mr;  Pitt,  more 
really  important  than  raany  who  sat  in  the  cabinei. 

At  length^Mr.  Pitt  completely  won  over  the  King,  It 
was  at  the  audienee  with  his  Majesty,  in  1757,  that  the  fol- 
lowing  remarkable  sentenees  (repeated  by  Lord  Nugent, 
raany  years  afterwards  in  the  House  of  Coramons)  were 
uttered  by  the  Sorereign  and  his  minister.  Mr.  Pitt — “ 
give  me  your  confidenee,  and  I  will  deserve  it.M  The  Kipg 
— “  Deserve  my  bonfidence,'  and  you  shall  have  it.”  Lom 
Nugent  added,  that  Mr.  Pitfc,  at  lengfch,  won  so  the 
King,  that  he  was  able  to  tum  his  very  partialit|es%v ;  &vour 
of  Gerraany  to  the  benefit  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Pitt  treated  George  il  with  profound  fc&pect.  No 
infirraity,  occasioned  by  disease.  not  even  the  ifelicitation  of 
his  Majesty,  could  pre?ail  upon  Plfct  to  be|leated  in  his 
presence.  When  ho  was  not  ahle  to  stand,4ie  received  hfe 
cominands.  kneeling  npon  a  stool;  with  which  the  King  ex- 
pressed  himself  hi^hly  gratified  to  onjeofhis  attendants,  after 
the  first  audience. 
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MB.  PITT'S  RESIONATION  OP  OFPICB. 

Mr.  Burke,  wbo  wrote  the  historical  portion  of  tfie  Anniutl 
Registw  for  the  year  1761,  says,  that  u  when  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
8igned  the  seals,  the  great  person  to  whom  they  were 
re-delivered,  received  them  whjji  ease  and  firmne&s,  without 
requesting  that  he  should  resume  his  office.  His  Majesty 
e&pressed  his  concern  for  the  loss  of  so  able  a  servant ;  and 
to  show  the  favourable  sense  he  entertained  of  his  semces, 
he  made  him  a  most  gracious  and  uttlimited  offer.of  any 
rewards  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow.  His  Majeaty 
at  the  same  time  expressed  himself  not  only  satisfied  with 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  his  courtcil,  but  declared  he 
would  have  found  himself  under  the  greatest  difficulty  how 
to  have  acted,  had  that  council  concurred  as  fully  in  support- 
ing  the  measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  as  they  had  done  in 
rejecting  it.  Mr.  Pitt  was  sensibly  touched  with  the 
grandeur  and  condescension  of  the  proceeding.  ‘  I  confess, 
Sir,  I  had  but  too  mueh  reason  to  expect  your  Majesty’s  dis- 
pleasure;  I  did  not  come  prepared  for  this  exeeeding  good- 
ness ;  pardon  me,  Sir, — it  overpowers,  it  oppresses  me.*  He 
fiurst  into  tears.  We  are  far  from  attempting  to  add  any 
colouring  to  so  exqnisitely  affecting  a  picture ;  we  are,  indeed, 
far  from  being  able  to  do  justice  to  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  and  elevated  scenes  which  could  possibly  be  dis- 
played, — the  parting  of  such  a  prfhce  and  such  a  mimster.’* 

A  life-like  picture  of  the  publio  feeling  upon  this  extra- 
ordinary  phase  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  career  is  giveu  in  a  letter  of  the 
time,  addressed  by  a  Mr.  G.  Cruch  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  William 
Bobinson,  at  Naples,  and  first  printed  in  No,  5  of  Notes  and 
Q,ueries .  The  letter  is  datod  Oct.  12, 1761,  from  Laneaster- 
court,  in  the  Strand ;  we  detach  a  few  descriptive  passages : 

u  The  ensuing  winter  may  possibly  produce  many  things 
to  amaze  you ;  it  has  opened  with  one  that  I  am  stire  will ; 
I  mean  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation,  who  deliver^  up  the  seals  to 
the  King  last  Monday.  The  reason  commonly  given  for  this 
txtraordinary  step  is  a  resolution  taken  in  Council  contrary 
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to  Mr.  Pitt’s  opinion,  concerning  our  condnct  towards  the 
Spaniards,  who,  upon  the  hreaking*  off  of  the  negotiations 
with  France,  and  our  sending  Mr.  Bussy  *away,  have,  it  is 
said,  mado  some  declarations  to  our  Court  whioh  Mr.  pitt  was 
for  having  the  King  treat  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
that  which  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  advised ;  for  they  are  all 
said  to  have  been  against  Mr.  Pitt’s  opinion,  escept  Lord 
Temple.  The  effect  of  this  resignation  youll  easily  itnaginfe. 
It  has  opened  all  the  mouths  of  all  the^news-presses  in  England, 
and,  from  our  hoasted  unanimity  and  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
nront,  we  seem  to  be  falling  apace  into  division  and  distrust ; 
in  the  meantime  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  have  entered  on  this  occa- 
sion  upon  a  new  mdde  of  resignation,  at  least  for  him,  for  he 
goes  to  Court,  where  he  is  much  taken  notice  of  by  the  King, 
and  treated  with  great  respect  by  everybody  else,  and  has 
said,  according  to  common  report,  that  he  intends  only  to  tell 
a  plain  story,  which  I  suppose  we  are  to  bave  in  tho  House 
of  Commons.  People,  as  you  may  imagine,  are  very  impatient 
for  his  own  account  of  a  matter  about  which  they  know 
so  little  at  present,  and  which  puts  pubiic  curiosity  to  the 
rack. 

“  Fresh  matter  for  patriots  and  politicians !  Since  writing 
the  former  patrt  of  this  letter,  I  have  been  at  the  coffee-house, 
and  bring  you  back,  verbatim,  a  very  curious  article  of  the 
Gazette . 

(Then  follows  the  announeement.) 

“  A  report  of  this  matter  got  about  the  day  before,  and 
most  unfortunately  all  the  newspapers  oontradicted  it  as  a 
scandajous  report,  set  on  foot  with  a  design  to  tarnisli  the 
lustre  of  a  certain  great  character.  This  was  tho  style  of  the 
moining  and  evening  papers  of  Saturday,  and  of  tbose  who 
converse  upon  their  authority ;  so  fchat  upon  the  coming  in 
of  the  Gazette  ahout  ten  o’clock  at  night,  it  was  really  divert- 
ing  to  see  the  effect  it  had  upon  most  people’s  countcnances 
at  Digk’s  ^pffi^-house,  where  I  was:  it  occasioned  a  dead 
silence,  and  tI  think  everybody  went  away  without  giving 
their  opinioff  of  the  matter,  ezcept  Dr.  Collier,  who  has  always 
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called  Mr.  Pitt  all  the  roguea  he  ean  set  his  mouth  on.  It 
appears  at  present  a  most  unaccountable  proceeding  in  every 
part  of  it,  for  Ue  seems  to  have  forfeited  his  popularity,  on 
which  his  consequence  depended,  for  a  consideration  *whieh 
he  might  have  commanded  at  any  time ;  and  yet  he  does  not 
make  an  absolute  retreat,  for  in  that  case  one  should  think  he 
would  have  taken  the  peerage  himself.” 

Mr.  Pitt’s  retirement  is  as  powerful  an  instance  of  his  Jofty 
spirit  as  any  which  marked  his  administration :  it  drew  the 
foUowing  poignant  lines  from  ChurchiH : 

Can  numbers  then  cliange  nature’s  sfcated  laws? 

Can  numbers  make  the  worse  l^he  better  cause  ? 

Vice  must  be  vicc,  virtue  be  virtue  f^ill, 

Though  thousands  raii  at  good,  and  practise  ill. 

Wouldst  thou  defend  the  Gaurs  destructive’  rage, 

Because  vast  nations  on  his  side  engage  ? 

Though  to  sppport  the  rebel  Csesar’s  cause, 

Tumultuous  Jegions  arm  against  the  laws  ; 

Though  scandal  would  our  patriot’s  name  impeach, 

And  rails  at  virtues  wliich  she  cannot  teach. 

What  honest  man  bufc  would  with  joy  subrnit 
To  bleed  with  Cafco*  and  retire  withr  Pitt  ? 

Steadfast  and  truo  to  virfcue’s  sacred  laws, 

Unmov’d  by  vulgar  censuie  or  applause, 

Let  the  world  talk,  my  friend;  that  world,  we  know, 

Which  calls  us  guilfcy,  cannot  make  us  so. 

Unaw’d  by  numbers,  follow  nature’s  plan ; 

Assert  the  rights,  or  quit  the  liame  of  man. 

Consider  well,  weigh  striotly  right  and  wrong; 

Besolve  not  quick;  but,  once  resoly’d,  be  sfciong, 

In  spite  of  dulness,  and  m  spite  of  wit, 

If  to  thyself  thou  canst  thysfilf  acquit, 

^Elather  stand  up,  assured  by  conscious  pride, 

Alone,  than  err  with  millions  on  thy  side. 

Walpole  writes  in  a  very  opposite  spirit,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Countess  of  Ailesbury,  Oet.  10,  \761 : 

“  I  am.in  such  a  passion,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  am 
angry  about — why,  about  virtue  and  Mr.  Pitt ;  two  arrant 
cheats,  gipsies.  I  believe  he  was  a  comrade  of  Elizabeth 
Carniing,  when  he  lived  at  Enfield-Wash,#  In  shgrt,  the 
Council  were  for  making  peace ;  a 

*  Mr.  Pitt  lived,  for  a  few  years,  on  Enfield  Chase,  near  Enfield- 
Wash,  the  land  of  Elizabeth  Cannmg.  4 
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But  he,  48  loving  his  own  pride  suid  pmposos, 

Evades  them  with  a  hombist  eircamstanoe, 

Horribly  stuffd  with  epithets  of  war; 

And  in  conclusion — nonsuifcs  my  mediators. 

u  He  insisted  on  a  war  with  Spain,  was  resisted,  and  last 
Monday  resigned.  The  City  breathed  vengeance  on  his 
opposers,  #the  Couiicii  quaked,  and  the  Lord  knows  what 
would  have  happened ;  but  yesterday,  which  was  only  Friday, 
as  this  giant  was  stalking  to  seize  the  Tower  of  London,  he 
stumbled  over  a  silver  penuy,  pielced  it  up,  carried  it  home  to 
Lady  Hester,  and  they  are  now  as  quiet,  good  sott  of  people, 
al  my  Lord  and  Lady  Bath,  who  lived  in  the  vinegar-bottle. 
In  fact,  Madam,  this  immaculate  man  has  accepted  the  Barony 
of  Chatham  for  his  wife,  with  a  pension  of  three  thousand 
pouilds  a  year  fof  three  lives ;  and  though  he  has  not  quitted 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  think  my  Lord  Anson  would  now 
be  as  formidable  therc.  The  pension  he  has  left  us  is  a  war 
for  three  thousand  lives !  pcrhaps  for  twenty  times  three 
thousand  lives !  But — 

Does  this  become  a  soldier?  thia  beoome 
Whom  annies  follow’d,  and  a  people  lov’d  ? 

“What!  to  sneak  out  of  the  scrape,  prevent  peace,  ar fl 
avoid  the  war !  blast  one’s  character,  and  all  for  the  <*>mfort 
of  a  paltry  annuity,  a  long-necked  peeress,  and  a  couple  of 
Grenvilles !  The  City  looks  mighty  foolish,  I  believe,  and 
possibly  even  Beckford  may  blush.” 

To  the  Hon.  Mr.  Conway,  Oct.  12,  Walpole  w^ites :  u  It 
is  very  lucky  that  you  did  not  succeed  in  the  Jfixpediiion 

»Bochfort.  Perhaps  ypu  might  have  been  made  a  peer; 

1  as  Chctftham  is  a  naval  tBle,  it  might  have  fallen  to  your 
sɓare.  But  it  was  reserved  to  crown  greater  glory :  and  lest 
it  should  not  he  substantial  enough,  three  tbousand  pounds 
a-year  for  three  lives  go  along  with  it.  Not  to  Mr.  Pitt — 
you  can’t  suppose  it.  Why  truly,  not  the  title,  but  the 
annuity  does,  and  Lady  Hester  is  the  baroness ;  that,  if  he 
should  please,  he  may  earn  an  earldom  himself.  Don’t  believe 
me,  if  you  hatp  not  a  mind.  I  know  I  did  not  believe  tliose 
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who  told  me.  But  ask  the  Oazette  that  swears  it — ask  the 
King,  who  has  kissed  Ladj  Hester — ask  (the  City  of  London, 
who  are  ready  to  tear  Mr.  Pitt  to  pieces — ask  forty  peopie  I 
can  name,  who  are  oveijoyed  at  it — and  then  ask  me  again, 
who  am  mortified,  and  who  have  been  the  dupe  of  his  disia- 
terestedness.  Oh !  my  dear  Harry !  I  beg  you  on  my  knees, 
keep  your  virtue  ;  do  let  me  think  there  is  still  one  man  upon 
earth  who  despises  money.  I  wrote  you  an  aeeount  last  week 
of  his  resignation.  Could  you  have  believed  that  in  four 
days  he  would  have  tumbled  from  tbe  conquest  of  Spain  to 
receiving  a  quarter’s  pension  from  Mr.  West?  (Secretary  |o 
the  Treasury.)  To-day  he  has  advertised  his  s‘even  coach- 
horses  to  be  sold. — Three  thousand  a  yeaj*  for  three  lives,  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  of  his  own,  wijl  not  keep  a  coach  and 
six.#  I  protest  I  believe  be  is  mad,  and  Lord  Temple  thinks 
so  too ;  for  he  resigned  the  same  morning  that  Pitt  accepted 

the  pension . Delaval  has  said  an  admirable  thing :  he 

blames  Pitt — not  as  you  and  I  do ;  but  calls  him  fool ;  and 
says,  if  he  had  gone  into  the  City,  told  them  he  had  a 
poor  wife  and  children  unprovided  for,  and  had  opened  a 
subscription,  he  would  have  got  five  hundred  thousand  pounds, 

iastead  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year . As  I  cannot 

put  Mr.  Pitt  to  death,  at  least  I  have  buried  him ;  here  is 
his  epitaph : 

Admire  his  eloquence — it  mounted  higlier 
Than  Attic  purity  or  Roman«fire : 

Adore  his  semces — our  lions  view 
ftangin g,  where  Roman  eagles  never  flew  : 

Copy  his  soul  supreme  o’er  Lucre’s  sphere ; 

■ — But  oh !  beware  three  thousand  pounds  a  year !" 

j 

Gray  also  appears  to  have  been  greatly  offended  at  this  ac- 
ceptance  of  the  title  and  pension :  M  Oh !”  he^xclaims,  “  that 
foolishest  of  great  men,  that  sold  his  inestimable  diamond  for 
a  paltry  peerage  and  pension !” 

*  Mr.  Rigby  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Oct.  12:  “  Your  Grace 
willperceive  in  to-day’s  PnMic  Advertiser  that  his J  (Mr.  Pitt’s)  coach- 
horses  are  to  be  sold ;  his  house  in  St.  James’s-square  is  also.to  be  let ; 
he  will  have  no  house  in  town,  and  live  altogether  at  Hayes.  * 
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Jh  bis  next  letfeer,  Oot/24,  Walpole  writes  to  Mr.  Montagu : 
*i7$he  Oity  have  bethougbt  themselves,  and  have  voted  that 
they  will  still  admire  Mr.  Pitt ;  oonsequently,  he,  without 
the  check  of  seeming  virtue,  may  do  what  he  pleases.”  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Oct.  20 : 
r  “  Mr.  Pitt's  most  eitraordinary  and  uuwarrantable  letter  has 
had  a  most  ertraordinary  and  unanswerable  effect,  and  has 
brought  baek  to  him  his  mad,  noisy  City  frifends,  who  were 
for  a  time  displeased  with 

Great  was  the  popnlar  excitemont  of  various  kinds.  At  the 
rerent  coronation,  one  of  the  largest  jewels  had  fallen  from 
the  crown,  wliich  was  looked  upon  by  superstitious  people  as 
a  sinister  omen ;  and  now  there  were  many  who  saw  its  ful- 
fflment :  , 

Wben  first  portentous,  it  was  known, 

Great  George  had  jostled  frora  his  crown 
The  brightest  diaraond  there; 

The  omenynongers,  one  and  all, 

Foretold  sorae  mischief  musfc  befall, 

Some  loss  beyond  corapare ! 

Sorae  fear  this  gem  is  Hanover, 

Whilst  others  wish  to  God  lt  were ; 

Each  strives  the  nail  to  hit. 

One  guesses  that,  another  this, 

All  mighty  wise,  yet  all  amiss ; 

For,  ah !  who  thought  of  Pitt  1 

Caricatures,  newspapers,  and  pamphlets,  in  the  interest  or 
pay  of  Bute,  represented  Pitt  as  “  the  distressed  statesman,” 
disappointed  and  overthrown  in  his  ambitious  pr^jects,  and 
now  obliged  to  retire  to  conceal  his  chagrin.  They  spoke  of 
him  as  the  general  incendiary,  the  demon  of  war,  who  cared 
not  hew  he  burthened  or  efnbroiled  his  country,  wbile  he 
gratified  his  love  of  slaughter  and  confusion.  They  t^lked  of 
his  factiousness,*  and  of  his  intended  measures  of  opposition. 
In  one  of  the  caricatures,  entitlod  “  Gulliyer’s  Flight,  or  the 
Man-mount^/’  the  Great  Commoner,,,  as  he  was  popularly 
termed,  is  |||resented  flying  away  from  St.  Stephen’s  upon 
his  own  bubbles,  amid  tbe  acclamations  of  the  multitude  below. 
The  large  bubble  on  which  he  is  seated,  is  inscribed  with  the 
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words,  u  Pride,  Conceit,  Patriotism,  Popularitjr.’*  The  smaller 
ones  beneath  it,  are  “Tanity  ”  “  Adulation,”  "  Self-impor- 
tance.”  More,  just  falling  from  him,  are  inscribed,  N'ort'h 
America,”  “Spanish  WAr*n  u  Hoaesty,M;#"bemg'b^ble6  thifc 
proceeaed  from  his  resignation.  And  the  one  just  issuing  from 
the  pipe  is  u  Moderation,,,  a  sneer  at  the  moderatibn  which 
he  professed  after  his  resignation.  *,!J:  ' 

These  attacks.produced  a  violent  re-action  in  Pitt’s  favour ; 
portraits  of  Pitt,  and  pictures  that  glorified  him,  had  a  ready 
sale.  In  one  of  these  prints,  Pitt  carrying  the  cap  of  liberty, 
and  treading  on  faction,  is  presented  to  Britannia  by  Prakfc, 
Lord  Camden,  and  is  supported  by  justice  and  yictory.  The 
ministry  of  Pitt,  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  trodd$n  faction  under- 
foot ;  and  party,  which  had  for  some  years  been  a  tnere  dis- 
tinetion  of  ins  and  outs^appeared  to  be  a!mostextinguished.# 

MR.  PITT'S  PENSION. 

On  tbe  day  after  Pitt’s  resignation,  the  King  signified 
through  Lord  Bute,  his  desireof  conferringontheex-minister 
some  substantial  raark  of  favour — suggesting  the  sinecure 
government  of  the  newly-eonquered  province  of  Canada,  with 
a  salary  of  50004 ;  or  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Dtichy,  with 
a  similar  salary.  This  proposition  was  declined ;  but,  in  com- 
pliance  with  Pitt’s  suggestion,  a  peerage  was  conferred  on 
Lady  Hestef,  by  the  title  of  Baroftess  Chatham,  descendible 
to  her  son« ;  and  a  pension  of  3000Z.  a  year  to  himself,  and 
any  two  lives  he  should  name.  He  named  Lady  Hester  and 
their  eldest  son. 

*  Engiand  mder  tht  House  of  Hanov&\  By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq., 
M.A.,  vol  i.  pp.  393 — 396.  “It  was  llow},,  says  the  autlior,  “that 
the  name  of  Tories,  which  had  always  been  considered  as  identical  with 
Jacobites,  aod  which  had  scarcelybeen  heard  of  for  some  time,  again 
made  its  appearance.  In  the  late  reign  the  Crown  had  been  a  moderator 
of  parties ;  it  now  entered  the  field  of  .political  warfare  as  a  party  in  the 
strife,  and  the  early  prejudices  of  youth  identified  GreorgellL,  during 
the  rest  of.  his  reign,  violently  and  obstinately  with  those  who,  modified 
considerably  from  the  old  Jacobites,  were  hencefbrward  denpminated 
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Walpole  notes :  “  The  Courfc,  impatient  to  notify  tlieir 
trfumph,  an4  to  blasfc  Mr.  Pitt’s  po{>ularity  at  once,  oould 
nofc  resist  the  impulse  of  publishing  in  the  rery  next  night’s 
Gatttte  Mr.  Pitt’s  acceptance  of  their  boons — the  first 
instance,  I  believe,  of  a  pension  ever  specified*in  that  paper.” 

Great  eKaspemtion  and  disappointment  in  the  publie  mind 
followed  the  announcement  of  his  pension.  His  own  sister, 
Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  who  was  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  had 
obtained  a  large  pension,  notified  the  same  by  letter  to  her 
brother,  He  had  coldly  replied  that  he  congratulated  her 
ot  the  addition  to  her  fortune,  but  was  grieved  to  see  the 
name  of  Pitt  in  a  list  of  pensions.  On  his  accepting  one, 
she  copied  his  own.  letter,  turning  it  against  himself ;  and 
though  restrained  by  her  friends  from  sending  it  to  him,  she 
repeafced  what  she  had  done,  till  it  became  the  common  talk 
of  the  town. 

“  Upon  the  resignaiion  of  Mr.  Piifc*  (says  Burke,  in  the 
Hegister  already  quoted,)  a  torrent  of  low  and  illiberal  ahuse 
was  poured  out.  His  whole  life,  public  and  private,  was 
scrutinized  with  the.utmosfc  malignifcy,  to  furnish  matter  of 
calumny  against  him.  The  successes  of  his  adminitftrafcion 
were  depreciafced ;  his  faulfcs  wcre  monsfcrously  exaggerated ; 
and  the  rewards  of  honour  so  justly  conferre$  on  him  by  his 
sovereign  were,  by  every  trick  of  wit,  ridicule,  and  buffoonery, 
converied  into  matfcer  of  degradation  and  disgrace.  Wifchoufc 
entering  into  the  sentimesats  of  any  faction,  we*  may  affirm 
with  truth  and  impartiality,  that  no  man  was  qver  better 
gifted  than  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  the  minister  of  a  great  and  power- 
ful  nation,  or  better  qualified  to  carry  that  power  and  great- 
ness  to  their  utmost  limits.  •  There  was  in  all  his  designs  a 
magnitude,  and  even  a  vastness,  whioh  was  nofc  easily  com- 
prehended  by  every  mind:  with  very  little  parliamentary, 
and  with  less  Court  influence,  he  swayed,  both  at  Court  and 
in  Parliament,  with  an  authority  unknown  beforc  to  the  best- 
gupported  ministers.  He  was  called  to  the  ministry  by  the 
voiee  of  the  people ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  held  it  with  that 
approbation ;  and  ttnder  him,  for  the  first  time,  administration 
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and  popularity  were  seen  unifced,  Ilnder  him,  Great  Britain 
camed  on  the  most  important  war  ia  whiph  she  was  ever 
engaged,  alone  and  unassisted,  with  greater  splendour,  and 
with  more  suecess,  than  she  had  ever  enjoyed  at  the  head  of 
the  m&st  powerful  alliances.  Alone  this  island  seemed  to 
balance  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  short,  he  revived  t]ie  military 
genius  of  our  people ;  he  supporfced  our  allies ;  he  exfcended 
our  trade;  he  raised  our  repufcation ;  he  augmented  our 
dominions.  With  regard  to  the  pension  and  title,  it  is  a 
shame  that  any  defence  should  be  necessary.  What  eye 
cannot  distinguish,  at  the  first  glance,  tho  differenco  betwqpn 
this  and  the  exceptionable  cases  of  titles  and  pensions  ?  What 
Briton,  with  the  smallest  sense  of  honour  and  gratitude,  but 
must  blush  for  his  oountry,  if  such  a  man  retired  unrewarded 
from  the  public  serviee,  let  the  motives  to  6hat  retiremeut  be 
wliat  they  would  ?  It  was  not  possible  that  his  Sovereign  could 
let  his  eminent  services  pass  unrequited :  the  sum  that  was 
given  was,  undoubtedly,  inadequate  to  his  merits ;  a$d  the 
quantum  was  rather  regulated  by  the  moderafcion  of  the  great 
mind  that  received  it,  than  by  the  liberality  of  that  which 

bestowed  it.” 

• 

MR.  PITT  AND  THE  CITIZENS  OP  LONDON. 

Walpole,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Heign  of  George  III., 
has  well  described  the  Yisit  of  the  King  and  Queen  to 
the  City,  in  November,  1761;  and  the  ill-advised  appearance 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  in  the  procession,  and  at  the 
Banquet. 

<£  On  the  9th,  the  King  and  all  the  Royal  Pamily  dined  in 
the  City  with  the  Lord  Mayor.  Thither,  too,  went  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  in  a  chariot  together — a  step  justly 
ccnsured,  and  very  nearly  produetive  of  Fatal  consequences. 
To  them  all  acclamation3  wero  addressed ;  and  the  distinctions 
paid  in  the  Guildhall  to  Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  total  neglect  of  the 
King,  bestowed  all  the  honour  of  the  triumjfh  on  the  former. 
Little  was  wanting  to  turn  the  pageant  into  a  tragedy.  Riots 
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ensued,  and  many  persons  were  insulted.  The  favourite  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  having  a  guard  of  butchers  and  bruisers; 
and  by  the  defence  of  that  convoy  alone  escaped  mischief. 
Sir  Samuel  Fludyer,  the  Lord  Mayor,  caused  diligent  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  learrifed  that 
Beckford  Jiimself  had  visited  several  jmblic-houses  ovcr-night, 
had  appointed  ringleaders  to  different  stations,  and  had  been 
the  first  to  raise  the  huzza  in  the  Hall  on  the  entrance  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  J Ris  joining  himself  to  a  group  dedicated  to  a  Court 
that  he  had  just  quitted,  was  not  decent, 

By  the  time  the  procession,  which  moved  but  slowly,  had 
got  into  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  tliese  fellows  had  hallooed 
themselves  hoarse,  and  lt  had  been  given  out  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  in  the  chariot,  by  which  mcans  they  had  artfully  ob- 
tained  the  mob  to  join  them ;  but,  on  the  east  sido  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church-yard,  some  knowing  hand  stepped  up,  and 
looking  full  at  the  idol,  pronounced,  with  a  fme,  hoarse, 
audihle  voice,  c  This  is  not  Mr.  Pitt ;  tliis  is  Bute !’  Upon 
this  the  tide  took  auother  turn ;  and  the  bruisers’  lungs  being 
wom  out,  the  shouts  from  the  independent  mobility  were 
instantly  converted  into  hisses,  accompanied  with  a  few  vulgar 
sayings,  as  ‘Hang  all  Scotch  rogues!*  ‘No  ButeP  ‘No 
Newcastle  salmon  P  6  Pitt  for  ever  F# 

66  Ɓy  the  time  they  reached  Cheapside,  it  was  discovered 
there  were  some  bruisers  hired  for  protectors :  this  gave  still 
greatcr  offence,and  then  they  began  to  be  more  outrageous ; 
and  on  the  turn  into  King-street  an  attack  began  on  the 
coachman  and  footmen  behind  with  dirt,  some  of  which  found 
its  way  into  the  chariotj  and  very  much  altered  the  colour 
of  the  new  Chancellor’s  rufflee;  for  it  fixed  on  him  only.  Be- 
fore  they  arrived  at  Guildhall,  the  bruisers  were  almost  bruised 
to  death  themselves.  Stephenson  Jmd  been  obliged  to  retire 

*  A  gjfljjfeeman  who  died  not  many  years  agO  used  to  say  that  ho  once 
recognijftiord  Butein  the  piazza  of  Covent  Garden,  muffled  in  a  large 
coat,  adPwith  a  h%t  and  wig  drawn  down  over  his  brows.  HiB  lord- 
Bhip’s  ostablished  type  with  the  mob  was  a  jack  boot,  a  wretched  pun  on 
his  Christian  name  and  title.—MaCMlay,  1844. 
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under  ihe  cliariot,  and  with  much  difficulty  goi  into  Guiklhall 
Coffee-house  with  great  disgrace,  and  trampled  under  foot. 
It  was  wifchno  small  labour  the  charioi  goi  up  io  tibe  gate  of 
the  Guildhall,  where  the  constables  and  peace-officers  beii^g 
numerdus,  prevented  fiirther  mischief ;  but  had  there  been  a 
furlong  further  to  go,  the  mob  would  certainly  have  cut  the 
harnesses  in  pieces,  and  probably  gone  to  greater  exiremity. 
At  night  his  lordship  took  the  opportunity  to  get  into  the 
Lord  Chancellor’s  state  coach,  and  went  away  with  him,  and 
by  that  means  got  home  quietly.,, 

Mr.  Pitt  was  muoh  censured  by  his  friends  for  joining 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  procession,  and  the  dinner  at  ihe  Guildhall  5 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  mainly  persuaded  to  do  so  by 
Mr.  Beckford  5*  for,  in  his  Correspondence,  is  a  letter  endorsed 
by  Lady  Chatham  :  “Mr.  Beckford,  1761:  to  press  my 
lord  to  appear  with  Lord  Temple  :  to  whichheyielded  for  his 
friend’s  sake ;  but,  ashe  always  declared,  both  then  and  after, 
againBt  his  better  judgment.,, 

Mr.  Nuthall,t  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Chatham,  thus  describes 

tlie  triumphal  entry  into  the  City  on  Lord  Mayor’s  day.” 

*  To  k©ep  alive  his.inflnence  in  the  City,  Chatham  maintained  a  corre- 
Efjondence  with  Beckford :  and  Walpole  states  that  the  day  hefore  the 
Alderman  died,  Chatham  “  forced  himself  into  the  liouse,  and  got  away 
all  the  letters  he  had  written  to  that  demagogue.”  As  heir  to  bis  enor- 
inous  fortune,  Beokford  left  an  only  son,  Lord  Chatham’s  god-child, 
thena  boy  ten  years  of  age.  Three  years  later,  Lord  Chatham  thus 
describes  him  to  his  own  Bon  William :  “  Little  Beckford  is  just  as  mnch 
compounded  of  the  elementB  of  air  and  ftre  as  he  was.  A  due  proportion 
of  terrestrial  solidity  wiU,  I  trust,  oome  and  make  him  perfect.”  “  He 
was  afterwArds,”  saya  Lord  Mahon,  “  well  known  in  a  sphere  totally 
different  from  his  father’a— the  author  of  VatheJc — the  fastidioue  mah  of 
taste, — the  fantastio  decorator  of  Kamalhao  and  PonthiU.”  He  died 
in  1844,  in  his  84th  year. 

f  Mr.  Nuthall  was  an  eminent  soncitor,  who  tnmsaeted  Mr.  Pitt’s 
private  business  from  a  very  early  peribd  until  his  death.  In  1765  he 
was  appointed  solicitor  to  tbe  Treasury.  On  retuming  from  Bath,  in 
March,  1775,  he  was  attacked  by  a  highwayman  on  Hounslow  Heath; 
who,  On  his  demands  not  being  complied  with,  fired  into  the  carriage. 
Mr.  NuthaU  retumed  the  fire,  and  it  is  thought,  wounded  the  man,  as 
he  rode  off  precipitately.  On  amving  at  the  itm  at  Hounslow,  he  wrote 
a  description  of  the  feilow  to  Sir  John  Tielding ;  bu|  had  scarcely  done 
the  letter  when  he  expired. 

22  2  * 
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lt  now  cotnes  out,  thafc  a  party  of  bruisers,  with  George 
Stephenson,  the  one-eyed  fighting  coachman^  at  their  head, 
had  been  hired  to  atfcend  the  chariot  which  contained  the 
hlazing  comet  and  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(which  last,  it  seems,  had  underfcaken  to  raise  the  lupplies 
for  the  year  by  a  tax  upon  wild  ducks),  and  to  procure 
shouts  and  acclamations  from  the  mob. 

THE  GEEATEST  PERIOD  OP  PIT’fS  CAEEEE. 

'  Lord  Macaulay*  is  inclined  to  think  that  Pitt’s  genius  and 
virtue  never  shone  with  so  pure  an  elTulgence  as  during  the 
session  of  1762.  Hifc  speeches  at  this  time  were  distinguished, 
not  only  by  thatc  eloquence  in  which  he  excelled  all  his  rivals, 
but  also  by  a  temperance  and  a  modesty  which  had  too  often 
been  wanting  to  his  character.  When  war  was  declared 
against  Spain,  he  justly  laid  claim  to  the  merit  of  having 
’foreseen  what  had  at  lengfch  become  manifesfc  fco  all,  bufc  he 
carefully  abstained  from  arroganfc  and  acrimonious  expres- 
sions ;  and  this  abstinence  was  the  more  honourable  to  him, 
because  his  temper,  never  very  placid,  was  now  severely  tried, 
both  by  gout  and  by  calumny.  The  courtiers  had  adopted  a 
mode  of  warfare,  which  was  soon  turned  with  far  more  for- 
midable  effect  against  themselyes.  Half  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Grub-streefc  garrets  paid  their  milk-scores,  and  got  their 
shirfcs  oufc  of  pawn,  by  abUsing  Pifcfc,  His  German  war,  liis 
subsidies,  liis  pension,  l^is  wife’s  peerage,  were  shin  of  beef 
and  gin,  blankefcs  and  baskefcs  of  small  coal,  fco  fche  stamng 
poetasters  of  the  Fleefc.  Even  in  the  House  of  Commoris,  he 
was,  on  one  occasion  during  fchis  session,  assailed  wifch  an  in- 
solence  and  malice  which  called  forfch  fche  indignafcion  of  men 
of  all  parties;  but  he  endured  the  outrage  wifch  majestic 
patienee.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  been  but  too  prompt 
fco  retaliate  on  those  who  afcfcacked  him;  bufc  now,  conscious 

*  EdinhwtgK  EmeW)  1344. 
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of  his  great  setvices,  and  of  the  space  which  he  filled  m  jfehe 
eye&of  all  matikind,  he  would  not  stoop  to  persdfial  squabhles. 
“  This  is  no  season,”  he  said,  in  the  debate  on  the  Spauish 
war,  a  fcr  altercation  and  recrimination.  A  day  has  arriyea 
when  every  Englishman  should  stand  forth  for  his  country. 
Arm  the  whole;  be  one  people ;  forget  every  thing  but  the 
public.  I  set  you  the  example.  Harassed  by  slanders,  sink- 
ing  under  pain  and  disease,  for  the  public  I  forget  both  my 
wrongs  and  my  infirmities !” 

Walpole  ahly  narrates  an  episode  of  this  period,  when  in 
the  memorable  dehate  upon  the  Address  in  approbation  of  the 
Preliminaries  of  Peace,  on  Dec.  9, 0.762,  Mr.  Pitt  fierpely 
darted  forth  even  from  his  sick  bed  to  oppose  them.  The  diarist 
deseribes  how  eager  was  the  expectation  of  his  coming ;  how 
preva]ent  the'doubt  whether  his  illness  might  not  keep  him 
away.  At  length,  a  shout  from  the  thronged  streets  was 
heard  by  the  assembled  members ;  the  doors  were  thrown 
open ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  large  acclaiming  coneourse  was 
seen  Mr.  Pitt,  borne  along  in  the  arms  of  his  servants.  He 
was  set  down  at  the  bar,  from  whence,  by  the  aid  of  a  crutch 
and  of  several  friends,  he  crawled  to  liis  seat  on  the  front 
Opposition  bench.  His  countenance  appeared  emaciated  and 
ghastly ;  his  dress  was  of  black  velvet,  but  both  hands  and 
feet  were  swathed  in  flannel.  His  speech,  which  extended  to 
three  hours  and  a  half,  he  delivered  sitting  down  at  intervals 
hy  the  hitherto  unprecedented  indulgence  of  the  House;  his 
voice  was  ftiint  and  low,  and  he  was  more  than  once  compelled 
to  take  a  cordial  before  he  could  proceed.  At  the  conclusion, 
his  agony  of  pain  was  such  as  jjo  compel  him  to  leave  the 
House  without  taking  part  in  the  division.  When  he  passed 
out,  the  huzzas  which  greeted  his  coming  were  redoubled, 
and  the  multitude  catching  at  the  length  of  his  speech  as  a 
topic  of  praise,  shouted  again  and  again :  u  Three  hours  and 
a  half!  Three  hours  and  a  halft” 

Although  this  speech  could  not  be  rank&l  amongst  thefc 
highest  oratorical  achievements  of  Pitt,  it  contained  several 
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passages  ^  of  great  beauty.  Its  sligbt  effect  on  the  dmsion 
wbieh  followed  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  corrupt* 
traffie  whieh  preceded  it.  r.  We  are  assured  that  Pox,  on 
acceptingthe  leadof  the  House  of  Commons,  had  und?rtaken 
to  purchase  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Peace.  A  kind  of 
marfc  for  Members  of  Parliament  was  opened  by  him  afc  his 
own,  the  Paymasfcer’s  Qffice.  It  is  alleged  that  the  lowest 
bribe  for  a  yote  upon  the  Peace  was  a  bank-note  of  200Z. ; 
and  that  Mr.  Martin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after- 
wards  acknowledged  25,0001.  to  have  been  thus  expended  in 
a  single  morning. — Memoirs  of  George  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

'  '  X  ''  • 

■*  **  * 

GEOBGE  THE  THIBD  AND  MB.  PITT. 

C 

/ 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  projected  adrainistration  in  1763 
may  be  considered  as,  in  all  its  various  consequences,  one  of 
the  mosfc  importanfc  and  lamentable  events  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.:  it  would,  probably,  have  stifled  the  nascent 
iniquity  about  Wilkes,  prevented  the  American  Sfcamp  Act, 
and  allthe  other  circumstances  of  George  Grenville’s  subse- 
quent  administration,  which  were  both  directly  and  con§e- 
quentially  eo  disastrous  to  this  country.* 

The  circumstances  of  the  negotiation  are  very  intef esfcing : 
Lord  Bute  undertook,  by  the  King’s  commands,  to  mediate 
the  refcurn  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  His  Majesty’s  service :  at  an  inter- 
view  between  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt  everything  appeared  to 
be  amicably  arranged.  This  was  on  Safcurday,  August  27 ; 
and  on  Sunday  Mr*  Pitt  communicated  the  whole  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  fully  persuaded,  from  tbe  King’s  answer 
and  behaviour,  that  u  the  thing  would  do.**  On  Monday, 
however,  Mr.  Pifcfc  had  another  interyiew,  at  which  the  scene 

*Abqut  thw  time  (1 7 63)  his  Maj esty  had  a  serious  illness — its  peculiar 
cljfraJcter  was  then  unkhown,  butwe  have  the  best  authority  for  believing 
that'it  was  of  the  nafcure  of  those  which  thrice  after  afflicted  his  Majesfcy, 
'*nd  finaUy  incapaiitated  him  from  the  duties  of  goyernment — and  it  is 
higbly  prohable  that  this  itlness  was  produced.by  the  great  anxiety 
whicu  these  struggles  of  faction  had  produced  in  the  royal  mind. — 
Quarterly  Meview,  No.  133.  (  * 
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clianged,  and  the  whole  design  was  abandoned.  Tbe  cau$e  of 
the  failure  remains  a  mystery^  It  was  imputed  to  Iiord  Bute, 
of  whom  Lord  Chatham  spoke  as  u  something  behind  the 
throne  greater  than  the  throne  itself.’>  This  was  either  a  vision 
or  a  faTsehood.  u  It  is  more  near  the  truth  to  say  that  there 
was  something  before  the  throne  greater  than  the  throne 
itself,  and  that  was  the  talismanic  power  of  Mr.  Pitt — the 
lamp  of  *his  talents  had  obedient  slaves  and  a  magical  power, 
which  were  called  into  omnipotent  activity  whenever  he 
chose  to  rub  it .” 

The  indisputable  authority  of  Lord  Hardwick  (who  Was 
privy  to  the  whole  negotiation,)  leads  us  to  suppose  that  il 
failed  because  the  King,  with  that  jfistice  which  was  a  marked 
feature  of  his  character,  was  desirous  of  domg  something  for  his 
present  minister,  George  Grenville — whom  the  King  proposed 
to  Mr.  Pitt  for  Paymaster,  saying,  “  Poor  George  Grenville ; 
he  is  your  relation,  and  you  once  loved  him !”  This  kind 
suggestion,  thus  graciously  expressed,  Mr.  Pitt  rejected  by  a 
cold  and  silent  bbw.  The  King  then  proposed  Lord  Temple 
for  the  head  of  tlie  Treasury,  but  that  Mr.  Pitt  also  reeeived 
with  a  negative  obstervation.  The  King’s  last  words  were, 
*  Well,  Mr.  Pitt,  I  see  that  this  will  not  do ;  my  honour  is 
coneerned,  and  I  must  support  it which  can  have  no  mean- 
ing  but  tbat  His  Majesty  thougbt  that  he  could  not  in 
honour  abandon  George  Grenville,  and  those  other  servants 
who  had  so  recently  corae  to  his#  assistauce,  and  whom  Mr. 
Pitt  seemed  resolved  to  sweep  out,  though  he  afterwards 
declared  that  he  had  no  such  intention, — Q,mrterly  Beview , 
No.  131. 

PITT'S  GREAT  PT^SENT  LEGACY. 

During  the  Grenvilh  administration  took  place  one  of  the 
most  siugular  events  in  Pitt’s  life.  There  was  a  certain  Sir 
Thomas  Pynsent,  a  Soraersetshire  haronet  of  Whig  politics, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne,  and  had  retired  to  rural#privacy  when  the 
Tory  party,  towards  the  end  of  her  reign,  obtained  the 
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ascendancy  in  her  councils.  During  fifty  years  of  seclusion, 
he  contiuued  to  brood  over  the  circumstances  which  liad 
driven  him  from  public  life,  the  dismissal  of  the  Whigs,  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  the  desertion  of  our  allics.  He  now  thought 
that  he  perceived  a  close  aualogy  between  the  wcll-remem- 
bered  cvents  of  his  youth,  and  the  events  he  had  witnessed 
in  extreme  old  age ;  between  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough 
and  tho  disgrace  of  Pitt;  between  the  elevation  o?  Harley 
and  the  elevation  of  Bute ;  between  the  treaty  negotiated  by 
St.  John  and  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Bedford ;  between  the 
wrongs  of  the  House  of  Austria  in  1712  and  thc  wrongs  of 
the  House  of  Brandenburg  in  1762.  This  fancy  took  sueh 
possession  of  the  old  man's  mind  that  he  determinedto  leave 
the  whole  of  his  property  to  Pitt.  In  this  way,  Pitt  cameinto 
possession  of  nearly  3000£.  a-year.  Norcouldall  the  maliceof 
his  enemies  find  any  ground  for  reproach  in  the  transaction. 
Nobody  could  call  him  a  legacy-hunter.  Nobody  could 
accuse  him  of  seizing  that  to  which  others  had  a  better 
claim.  For  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  £>ir  William ;  and 
Sir  William  had  left  no  relatives  so  near  as  to  be  entitlcd  to 
form  any  expectation  respecting  the  estate. 

Walpole’s  early  account  of  the  legacy'  is  very  amusing' 
Writing  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Jan.  13, 1765,  he  says :  u  ’Tis 
the  marvellous,  the  eccentric,  that  characterizes  Englishmen. 
Come,  you  shall  have  an  event  in  the  genuine  English  taste, 
and  befere  it  has  been  pawed  and  vulgarized.  It  is  fresh  this 
very  day.  There  is  somebody  dead  soraewhere — stropg  marks 
of  novelty,  you  see — in  Somersetshire  Or  Wiltshire,  I  think, 
who  has  left  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  Mr.  Pitt,  to  Mr. 
William  Pitt,  to  the  Pitt,  the  maa  who  frightened  the  Great 
Mogul  so  three  years  ago,  aad  who  had  liked  to  have 
tossed  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spaiif  in  a  blanket,  if  some- 
body  had  not  cut  a  hole  in  it,  and  let  them  slip  through. 
Somebocly  the  first  was  called  Pinsent  or  Vincent — the  town 
|nd  jt  am  not  sure  of  tbe  name  y et :  but  it  is  certain  he  never 
saw  the  said  Mr.  Pitt — I  hope  that  was  not  the  best  reason 
for  the  legacy.  The  parson  of  the  parish,  who  made  tlie 
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Will,  has  sent  word  to  Hayes,  that  it  is  lodged  in  the  house- 
kpeper’s  hauds,  who  has  command  from  the  defuuct  not  to 
deliver  ii  but  to  the  legatee,  or  order.  Unluckily,  Mr.  Pitt 
is  in  bed  with  the  gout  in  his  hand,  and  cannot  even  sign  the 
order ;  fiowever,  Lady  Chatham  has  sent  for  the  Will,  and  it 
is  supposed  her  ofder  will  suffice.  You  majr  depei^d  on  all 
the  latter  part;  I  haA  it  but  two  hours  ago  from  Lady 
Temple,  whose  lord  has  been  to  Hayes  this  moming  on  this 
affair.  The  deceased,  it  seems,  had  voted  against  the  first 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  had  lived  to  see  a  second.  I  do 
believe  now  that  this  country  will  be  saved  at  last,  for 
shall  have  real  Patriots  when  the  Opposition  pays  better  than 
tbe  Court.  Don’t  you  think  that  Mr.  Pjtt  woujd  give  half 
his  legacy  that  he  had  never  accepted  a  pension  ?#  lt  is  very 
singular :  ten  thousand  pounds  from  old  Marlborough,  a  re- 
version  of  a  great  estate  from  Jaelc  Spelicer,*  and  this  fortune 
out  of  the  clouds !  Lord  Bath,  indeed,  but  I  never  heard  it 
was  for  his  virtues  or  services, — was  in  so  many  testaments, 
tliat  they  used  to  call  him  emphatically,  Wtll  Pulteney — it 
is  more  pleasant  to  be  called  Will  Pitt  from  such  tributes  to 
his  merit.,> 

*A  week  after,  Jan.  20,  Walpole  writes  to  Lord  Hertford: 
“  Our  important  day  on  the  Warrants  is  put  off  for  a  week, 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  gout — can  it  resist  such  atten- 
tion  ?  I  shall  expect  it  in  a  prodigious  quantity  of  black 
ribands.  You  have  heard,  to  be  ^ure,  of  the  great  f5rtune 
that  is  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  Sir  William  Pynsent,  an  old 
man  of  near  ninety,  who  quitted  the  world  on  the  peaeo  of 
Utrecht ;  and,  luckily  for  Mr.  Pitt,  lived  to  be  angry  withits 
pendant,  the  treaty  of  Paris.  I  did  not  send  you  the  first 
report,  which  mounted  it  to  an  enormous  sum ;  I  think  the 
medium  amount  is  twtf  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  in  money.^  This  Sir  William  Pyneent, 

*  The  DuchesB-Dowager  of  Marlborough  left  Mr.  Pitt  ten  thousand 
pounds,  nnd  her  graudson,  Johrx  Spencer,  entailed  thefSunderland  estates 
upon  him  after  his  own  son ;  hut  that  son,  atfterwards  Earl  Spencer,  cut 
off  that  entail  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age. 
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whose  fame,  Hke  an  aloe,  did  not  blow  till  near  an  hundred, 
w&s  a  singularity.  The  soandalous  chronicle  of  Somersetshiie 
talks  terribly  of  his  morals.  .  .  .  Lady  North  was  nearly 
related  to  Lady  Pynsent,  which  encouraged  Lord  North  to 
flatter  himself  that  Sir  William’s  *extreme  propeusity  to  him 
would  recfommend  even  his  wife’s  parentage  for  heirs ;  but  the 
uncomeliness  of  Lady  North,  and  a  vote  my  lord  gave  against 
the  Cider  bill,  offended  the  old  gentleman  so  much,  that  he 
burnt  his  would-be  heir  in  effigy.” 

In  another  letter,  Walpole  writes  to  GeneralConway :  “  Do 
ypu  know  that  Sir  William  Pynsent  had  your  brother  in  his 
eye  ?  He  said  to  his  lawyer,  *  I  know  Mr.  Pitt  is  much 
younger  than  I  am,  but  lie  has  very  bad  health :  as  you  will 
hear  it  befiwre  mea  if  he  dies  first,  draw  up  another  will,  with 
Mr.  Conway’s  namo  instead  of  Mr.  Pitt’s,  and  bring  it  down 
to  me  directly.*  I  beg  Britannia’s  pardon,  but  I  fear  I  could 
have  supported  the  loss  on  these  grounds.”  It  will  be  remem- 
bered  that  General  Conway  was  Horace  Walpole’s  cousin,  and 
most  intimate  friend. 

The  heirs-at-law  of  Sir  William  Pynsent  disputed  the 
validity  of  this  will.  After  numerous  delays,  the  cause  was 
argued  before  the  Master  of  the  Kolls,  and  after  tliree  day’s’ 
hearing,  was  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  27th  of 
June. 

u  GENTLE  SHEPHEltD”  GRENYILLE. 

The  debate  upon  the  Tax  upon  Perry  and  Cider  in  the 
Session  of  1763,  gave  rise  to  a  humorous  iticidcnt,  which 
iixed  a  ridiculous  epithet  upoti  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
bill.  At  this  time,  Dr.  Hofaard’s  song,  u  Gentle  shepherd, 
tell  me  where,”  in  whieh  each  stan^a  ended  with  that  line, 
was  very  popular.  Mr.  Grenville,  in  answerto  Mr.  Pitfc,  con- 
tended  that  the  proppsed  tax  was  unavoidable,  because  the 
Govcrnment  di4iiot  know  where  else  they  could  lay  a  tax  of 
equal  efficicncj^  “  Let  tho  honourable  gentleman,”  said  he, 
“  tell  me  where  you  can  lay  another  tax,  let  the  honourable 
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gentleman,  I  say,  teH  me  where”  Unkckily  for  him,  Htt 
had  come  down  to  the  Houfee  that  night,  and  had  been 
hitterly  provoked  by  the  reflections  thrown  on  the  war.  He 
reveng$d  himself  by  murmuring,  in  a  whine  resemhling 
Orenrille’s,  “  Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  where  V*  u  If,**  cried 
Grenville,  i(  gentlemen  are  to  be  treated  in  this  yray — — 
Pitt,  as  was  his  fashion,  when  he  meant  to  mark  extreme 
contempt,  rose  dehberately,  made  his  bow,  and  walked  out  of 
the  House,  leaving  his  brother-in-law  in  convuIsions  of  rage, 
and  everybody  else  in  convulsions  of  laughter.  It  was  long 
before  Grenville  lost  the  nicknameof  uthe  Gentle  Shepher4,> 

This  additional  tax  on  Cider  created  sueh  dissatisfaction, 
ihat  many  of  the  apple-growers  threatened  to  deiholish  their 
orchards.  “  There  has  been  tough  doingg  in  Parliamcnt,” 
writes  Walpole,  “  about  the  tax  on  Cider ;  and  in  the  westem 
counties  the  disContent  is  so  great,  that  if  Mr.  Wilkes  will 
tum  patriot  hero,  or  patriot  incendiary,  and  put  himself  at 
their  head,  he  may  ohtain  a  martyrdom  before  tbe  summer  is 
over.”  The  unpopular  tax  was  part  of  the  financial  state- 
ment  of  Sir  Prancis  Dashwood,  who  was  so  con&cious  of  his 
unfitness  for  his  oflice,  that  he  exclaimed,  in  a  fit  of  eomical 
despair,  “What  shall  I  do?  The  boys  will  point  at  me  in 
the  street,  and  cry,  *  There  goes  the  worst  Chancellor  of  the 
Exehequer  that  ever  was.’  ” 

INPLUENCE  OF  PITT'S  NAME. 

• 

“  His  dismissal  from  the  Ministry,”  thus  wrote  an  ac- 
conpiplished  Frenchman,  in  1761,  “  is  a  greater  gain  to  us  than 
would  have  been  the  winnin^  of  two  battles  ”  In  1766, 
Horace  Walpole,  who  had  lafcely  been  at  Paris,  observes: 
w  Their  panic  at  Mr.  Pitt’s  name  is  not  to  be  described. 
Whenever  they  were  impertinent,  I  used  to  drop  as  by  chance 
that  he  would  be  Minister  in  a  few  days,  and  it  never  failed 
to  occasion  a  deep  silenee.”  # 

When  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  went  to  dine  with 
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theoitizens  of  London,  in  1761,  and  as  tlife  procession  advanced 
thirough  the  streets,  most  eyes  and  most  voices  were  tumed 
frofn  their  Majesties’  state  coach  to  Pitt’s  plaii^  chariot  and 
pair,  containing  himself  and  Lord  Temple, — we  are  |old  by 
an  eye-witness,  that  at  every  step  the  mob  eiustered  round  his 
carriago,  “  hung  upon  the  wheels,  hugged  his  footmen,  and 
even  kissed  his  horscs.’* 

The  first  stone  of  the  Bridge  across  the  Thames  at  Biack- 
friars  was  laid  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  afew  days  after  the  acces- 
sion  of  George  III, ;  “  and  on  it,  (says  Walpole,  was  engraved 
sorbombast  an  inscription  in  honour  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  drawn 
up  in  such  bad  Latin,  that  it  fumished  ample  matter  of 
ridicule  to  his  enemies.”  Nine  years  later,  when  the  Bridge 
was  completed,  thp  populai’ity  of  the  Minister  remained  lirm. 
The  Oity  approach  was  named  after  him,  “  Chatham-place/’  and 
the  bridge  itself  opened  on  Sunday,  Nov.  19,  1769,  was  named 
“  Pitt  Bridge,”  by  order  of  the  Common  Council.  “  It  was 
easicr,  however,  (says  Cunningham,)  to  remember  tlie  parti- 
cular  locality  of  the  bridge  than  the  name  of  the  illustrious 
statesman,  so  that  ‘  Pitt  Bridge  *  was  soon  entitely  dropped.” 
Thc  decay  of  his  popularity  had  something  to  do  with  this ; 
for  political  fame  is  less  lasting  than  the  names  of  localities. 

Some  of  these  tributes  to  his  popularity  were  eccentric 
enough.  One  of  these  was  a  salmon,  sent  by  an  inhabitant 
of  Wareham,  with  this  note :  “  I  am  an  Englishman,  and, 
therefore,  Iove  liberty  and  you.  Sir,  be  pleased  to  aceept  of 
this  fish,  as  a  mark  of  my  esteem ;  were  cvery  scale  a  diamond, 
it  should  have  heen  at  your  service alluding  to  the  eele- 
brated  Pitt  Diamond. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  in  I763,*has  strikingly  expressed  Mr. 
Pitt’s  authority  at  this  moment.  fle  writes :  “  I  should 
natundly  think  that  this  session  will  be  a  stormy  one ;  that 

tif  Mr.  Pitt  takes  an  active  part ;  but  if  he  i$  pleased ,  as 
»  ministers  say  he  is,  there  is  no  other  iEolus  to  blow  a 
storm.  The  Dujtes  of  Cumberland,  Newcastle,  and  Devon- 
shire  have  no  Beifcer  troops  to  attack  with  than  the  militia 
but  Pitt  alone  is  ipse  agmen  ”  (an  army  in  himself). 
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We  caunot  find  that,  during  the  session  wbich  began  in 
Janu&ry,  1765,  Pitt  once  appeared  in  Parliament.  He  re- 
mained  some  months  in  profound  retirement  at  Hayes,  his 
favourite  villa,  searcely  moving  except  from  his  armchair  to 
his  bed*and  from  his  bed  to  his  armchair,  and  often  employ- 
ing  his  wife  as  his  amanuensis  in  his  most  confidei\jkial  corre- 
spondenoe.  Some  of  his  detractors  whispered  that  his  in- 
visibility  was  to  be  ascribed  quite  as  much  to  affectation  as 
to  gout.  It  was  surmised  that,  having  acquired  all  the  con- 
sideration  whieh  could  be  derived  from  eloquence  and  from 
great  service  to  the  State,  he  had  determined  not  to  mafce 
himself  cheap  by  often  appearing  in  public,  but,  under  the 
pretext  of  ill  health,  to  surround  fiimsejf  with  mystery,  to 
emerge  only  at  long  intervals  and  on  momentous  occasions, 
andat  other  times  to  deliver  his  oracles  only  to  afew  favoured 
votaries,  who  were  suffered  to  make  pilgrimages  to  his  shrine. 
If  such  were  his  object,  it  was  for  a  time  fully  attained. 
■Never  was  the  magic  of  his  name  so  powerful,  never  was  he 
regarded  by  his  country  with  such  superstitious  veneration, 
as  during  this  year  ofsilence  and  seclusion.# 

POLITICAL  CONNEXION  OP  MB.  PITT  AND  MH.  WILKES. 

Wilkes  was,  at  his  entrance  into  public  life,  “  a  friend  of 
Pitt’s,”  and  the  Chatham  Correspondence  shows  that  he 
continued  to  profess  to  be  so,  and  was  a  candidato  for  office 
under  hinw  He  was  still  more  intimately  connected  with 
Lord  Temple,  Who  assisted  in  his  election  for  Aylesbury, 
made  him  colonel  of  the  Bucks  militia,  and  Wilkes  entered,as 
was  his  nature,  headlong  into  *all  his  lordship’s  politics,  in 
furtherance  of  which  he  set  up  the  North  Briton ,  directed 
avowedly  against  Lord  Bute  and  the  Scottish  nation  generally. 
Wilkes  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  attainments,  of 
which  his  letters  are  the  best  specimens.  The  following, 
addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Pitt,  is  a  model  of  ijs  class ; 

*  Macaulay :  EdMurgh  Reviewy  1844. 
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"Greai  George-atreet, 

"  IHday,  Februaiy  27, 1761. 

“  SlB, 

“  May  I  for  a  few  moments  draw  your  atiention  from 
the  interests  of  yonr  country  to  the  concerns  of  an  individual 
whose  pride  it  is  to  have  Mr.  Pitt  his  patron  and  friend  P  I 
do  not  raean  to  be  iraportunate,  nor  to  cause  the  least  em- 
barrassment,  but  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  every  wish  I 
have,  and  every  desire  I  feel,  eniirely  acqniescing  in  your 
ideas  of  the  propriety  of  what  I  am  going  to  mention. 

u  I  am  very  desirous  of  a  scene  of  business,  in  which  I 
might,  usefully,  I  hope,  to  the  public,  employ  my  tirae  and 
attention.  The  small  share  of  talents  I  have  from  nature  are 
such  as  fit  me,  I  believe,  for  active  life ;  and,  if  I  know  my- 
self,  I  should  be  <  entirely  devoted  to  the  scene  of  business 
I  was  engaged  in.  I  wish  the  Board  of  Trade  might  be 
thouglit  a  place  in  wliich  I  could  be  of  any  serviee.  What- 
ever  the  scene  is,  I  shaU  endeavour  to  have  the  reputation 
of  acting  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  connexion  I  have  the 
honour  tobe  in ;  and,  among  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  a 
political  world,  I  wUl  never  have  an  obligation  in  a  parlia- 
mentary  way  but  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends. 

“  May  I  mention  a  circumstance  of  no  smaU  importance  to 
myself?  If  what  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  hinting  be  the 
fit  and  proper  thing,  I  should  wish  that  it  might  take  place 
in  the  interval  between  the  two  parliaments,  to  avoid  some 
very  disagreeable  circumsfances  attending  a  re-eleetion  at 
Aylesbury.5*  I  desire  very  truly  to  submit  every  farticular ; 
only  begging  you  would  do  me  thejustice  tobelieve  me,  with 
the  most  sincere  regard,  sir,  ,  * 

“  Your  obliged  and 

“  Devoted  humhle  sernnt, 

“  JOHN  WILKBS.,, 

*  Mr.  Wilkes  was,  a  few  days  after,  returned  for  Aylesbury  without 
opposition.  Besides  this  application  for  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  he 
inade  an  unraeces&ul  one  for  the  embassy  at  Gonstantinople,  and  was 
also  disappomted  in  not  obtaining  the  govemorsbip  of  Oanada.  Wilkes’s 
charactor,  at  this  ’thne,  i*  thus  strongly  sketched  by  Gibbon,  in  his 
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Such  a  ridiculous  bugbear  as  Wilkes  could  not  have  imposed 
for  a  day  even  oxi  the  lowest  rabble,  if  he  had  uot  been  «$p- 
ported  by  the  countenance  and  co-operatiou  #  the  great 
political  leaders.  But  even  that  would  not  ha^e  given  cpn- 
sistenc/to  such  a  shadow,  if  it  had  not  uiifortunately  hap- 
pened  to  mix  ltself  up  with  the  two  constitutional  ^uestions 
of  “  general  warrants  ”  and  t£  parliamentary  priyiiegei”  The 
intermixture  of  these  loyal  questions  enabled  such  men  as 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  disapproved  of  the  -yiolence  and  despised  the 
calumnies  of  Wilkes,  to  use  him  as  the  tool  of  their  aftnhi- 
tion.  Wilkes,  encouraged  by  such  suppprt,  and  hurried  qpt 
by  his  own  natural  indisoretion,  with  the  recklesshess  of  a 
man  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  the  prospect  of  gaining  at 
least  notoriety— -proceeded  to  extremes  of  sedition,  obscenity, 
and  blasphemy,  which  even  faction  itself  hesitated  to  adopt. 
At  length,  Mr.  Pitt,  professing  only  to  look  to  the  constitu- 
tional  question,  censured  the  proceedings  of  the  individual 
in  the  most  decided  and  uneqnivocal  manner,  as  we  learn  from 
Thackeray’ s  i&fory  of  Lord  Chatham: 

“  24th  Nov.,  1763.— Mr.  Pitt,  though  very  ill.  came  down 
to  the  House  on  scrutches,  and  vehemently  reprobated  the- 
facility  with  which  Parliament  was  surrendering  its  own  pri- 
vileges ;  but  he  carefully  impressed  on  the  House  that  he  was 
merely  delivering  a  constitutional  ppinion,  and  not  vindicating 
the  libel  or  its  author.  He  condemned  the  whole  series  of 
North  Britons,  and  called  them  illiberal,  unmanly,  and  di- 
testable.  £  He  abhorred,?  he  said, £  all  national  reflections ; 
the  King’s  subjects  were  one  people  ;  whbever  divided  them 

joumalfor  the  year  1762: — (t  September  23.  Colonel  Wilkes,  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  militia,  dined  at  ou#  mess.  I  scarcely  ever  met  with 
a  better  companion :  he  has  ineshauatible  spirits,  infinite  wit  and  humour, 
anda  great  deal  of  knowledge  ;  but  a  thorough  profligate  in  principle  as 
in  practiee,  his  life  stjpned  with  every  vice,  and  his  conversation  full  of 
hiasphemy  and  indecehcy.  T^iese  morals  he  glories  in ;  for  shame  is  a 
weakness  he  has  Iong  since  surmounted.  He  told  us  himself,  that  in 
this  time  of  public  discussion  he  was  resolved  to  make  his  fortune.  This 
proved  a  very  debauched  day :  we  drank  a  good  deal,  both  after  dinner 
and  supper;  and  wheu  at  last  Wilkes  had  retired,  S3t  Thomas  Worsley 
and  some  othera  (of  whom  l  was  not  one)  broke  into  his  robm,  and  made 
him  drink  a  bottle  of  claret  in  bed.M 
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was  guilty  of  sedition.  The  author  did  not  desern  to  be 
ranked  among  the  human  species :  he  was  the  blasphemer  of 
hk  God,  and  the  libeller  of  his  King.  He  had  no  connexion 
with  him ;  he  had  no  connexion  with  any  such  writer  V  99 

MB.  F|TT*S  SPEECH  OH  THE  AMERICAH  STAMP  ACT. 

With  this  great  man,  manner  did  much.  Oneof  the  fairest 
specimens  wlrich  we  possess  of  Pitt’s  oratory,  is  his  speech,  in 
1706,  for  the  repeal  of  the  American  Stamp  Act.  In  Almon’s 
fiegister>  the  report  is  tolerably  exact,  and  exhibits,  although 
faintly,  its  leading  features.  “  But,”  says  Mr.  Butler,  “  they 
should  have  seen  the  looS  of  ineffabie  contempt  with  which  Pitt 
surveyed  the  late  Mr.  Grenvill§;  who  sat  within  one  of  him, 
and  should  have'  hcard  him  say  with  that  look, — £  As  to  the 
late  ministry, — ever y  capital  measure  they  have  taken,  has 
been  entirely  wrong.’  They  should  also  have  beheld  him, 
when,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Grenville’s  suecessor,  he 
said :  1  As  to  the  present  gentlemen, — those,  at  least,  whom 
I  have  in  my  eye/ — (looking  at  the  bench  on  which  Mr. 
Oonway  sate) — £  I  have  no  objection  :  I  Jlave  never  made  a 
sacrifice  by  any  of  them. — Some  of  them  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  ask  my  poor  opinion,  before  they  would  epgage  to 
repeal  the  Act ; — they  will  do  me  the  justice  to  own,  I  did 
advise  them  to  engage  to  do  it, — but  notwithstanding — (for 
I  love  to  be  explicit), — I  cannot  give  them  my  confidence. — 
Pardon  me,  gentlemen,’  (bowing  to  them) — £  con^dence  is  a 
plant  of  slow  growth.’ 

“  Those  who  remember  tlie  air  of  condescending  protection, 
witli  which  j?he  bow  was  made,  and  the  look  given,  when  he 
spoke  these  words,  will  recoilect  how  much  they  themselves, 
at  tlie  moment,  were  delighted  and  awed,  and  what  they  them- 
selves  thep  oonceived  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
orator  overy  human  being  that  surrounded  him.  In  the 
passagfita  which  we  have  cited,  there  is  nothing  which  an  ordi- 
nary  speakei  'inight  not  have  said :  it  was  the  manner,  and 
the  only,  which  produced  the  effect.” 
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The  whole  speech is  very  fine :  “ I  sought  for  merit”  said 
Pitt,  u  wherever  it  was  to  be  found;  and  I  found  it  in  the 
mountaiiis  of  the  north.  I  called  it  forth,  and  drew  it 
into  your  service,  a  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of  men.  Men, 
who  wlfen  left  by  your  jealousy,  became  a  prey  to  theartifices 
of  your  enemies,  and  had  gone  nigh  to  have  overturned  the 
state  in  the  war  before  lasb.  These  men,  in  the  last  war,  were 
brought  to  combat  on  your  side  ;  they  served  with  fidelity, 
as  they  fought  with  valour,  and  conquered  for  you  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Detested  be  the  national  prejudices  against 
them !  they  are  unjust,  groundless,  illiberal,  unmanly.  Whqji 
I  ceased  to  serve  His  Majesty  as  Minister,  it  was  not  the 
country  of  tho  man,  (Lord  Bute,)  bf  which  I  was  moved ; — 
hut  the  man  of  that  country  wanted  wisdom ,  and  held  prin- 
ciples  incompatible  with  freedom.’5 

Another  aceount  of  this  speech  was  written  by  Lord  Char- 
lemont  to  Mr.  Henry  Flood,  of  which  the  l'ollowing  is  the 
substance :  .  # 

“  Mr.  Pitt  has  spoken  several  times  :  his  first  speech  was 
near  two  hours  long.  He  began  by  abusing  the  late  ministry, 
and  in  particular  G.  G.,  who  did  not  choose  to  answer  him : 
he  then  found  fault  with  the  present  also,  insinuating  that 
they  were  under  ill  influences :  *  I  say  influences  in  the  plural, 
because  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  only  tbat  influ- 
ence  which  is  most  suspected.’  By  this  he  is  supposed  to  have 
hinted  at  the  too  great  influence  of  the  Duke  of  N — — .  He 
then  spoke  of  the  American  affair,  and  boldly  and  distinctly 
declared  t£at  the  act  of  taxation  was  illeyal ;  that  the  colonies 
could  only  be  taxed  by  their  representativos ;  and  concluded 
by  insisting  that  the  Act  should*be  repealed  as  illegal.  This 
produced  a  warm  debate ;  the  majority  of  the  House  seemed 
to  be  of  opinion  thafc,  if  the  tax  were  to  be  taken  off,  it  should 
be  done  upon  a  supposition  that  it  was  too  heavy  for  the 
colonies  to  bear,  but  the  rescinding  of  the  Act  should  be 
accompanied  by  an  eiplicit  declai'ation  of  the  right  of  taxa- 
tion.  Poor  expedient !  The  question  of  adjournment  was  put 
and  carried.  Yesterday  the  dehate  was  resumed,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
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declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  by  tUs  illegal  act  the  ori- 
ginal  compact  witk  the  eolonies  was  actually  broken,  &c. 
Heavens,  what  a  fellow  is  this  Pitt !  I  had  his  bust  before, 
but  nothing  less  than  his  statue  shall  content  mo  now.” — 
(JSfote  to  Thacheray ,  vol,  ii.  p.  711.) 

A  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  soon  afterwards 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority  of  the  House ;  in  comme- 
moration  of  which,  a  eolossal  statue  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  erected 
at  Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina.  The  character  and  cos- 
tume  of  the  figure  are  Cieeronian ;  the  scuiptor  was  Wilton, 
qne  of  the  founders  of  our  Eoyal  Academy,  and  well  known 
for  his  bust  of  Lord  Chatham.  The  pedestal  bears  the  fol- 
lowing  inscription 

“iN  GBATEPUL  MKMOBY 
OP  HIS  SERVICES  IN  GENERAL, 

AND  TO  AMERIOA  IN  PABTICULAB, 

THE  COMMONS  HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY 
OF  SOUTH  OABOLINA 
UNANIMOUSLY  VOTED 
THI8  STATUE 
OF 

THB  BIGHT  HONOBABLE  WILLIAM  FITT,  ESQ., 

WHO 

GLOBIOUSLY  EXEBTED  HIMSELF 
IN  DEFENDING  THE  FREEDOM  OF  AMERIOANS, 

THE  TBUE  SONS  OF  ENGLAND, 

BY  PROMOTING  A  BEPEAL  OF  THE  STAMP  AUT, 

IN  TkE  YEAR  1766. 

TIME 

SHALL  SOONER  ƊESTBOY 
THIS  MARK  OF  THEIB  ESTEEM, 

**HAN 

EBASE  FBOM  THEIF  MINDS 
THE  JUST  SENSE 
OF  HIS  PATRIOTW  vmTUE.w 

"THE  GREAT  COMMONER.” 

4 

This  u  oommon  phrase  fpr  Mr.  Pitt”  had  been  by  Pitt  himself 
preyiously  applied  to  Sir  John  Barnard,  the  great  London 
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merehant,  and  one  of  the  members  for  the  City.  He  diedin 
1749,  and  Pitt  seems  to  have  inherited  the  distipction.  Wal- 
pole  wptes,  June  9, 1766 :  t 

“  Tfye  Great  Commoner  is  exceedingly  out  of  hnmotir,  end 
having  duped  himself,  taxes  the  Ministers  with  phrfidy ;  he* 
would  never  connect  with  them  in  or  out,  and  who,  having 
proscribed  half  of  thcm,  would  not  vouchsafe  to  ireat  with 
the  rest.  The  people  who  think  everything  right  that  he 
does,  or  does  not,  and  who,  as  often  as  he  changes  his  mind 
backwards  and  forwards,  think  that  right  too,  take  all  the 
pains  they  can  to  indulge  his  pride.  .  He  has  been  at  Bath; 
they  stood  up  all  the  time  he  was  in  the  rooms,  and  while  be 
drank  his  glass  of  water ;  and  one  raan  in  Somersetshire  said 
to  himas  he  passed  through  a  crowd,  *  I  hope  your  Majesfy's 
health  is  better !’  I  am  glad, — no,  I  don’t  know  whether  I 
am  not  sorry,— that  he  is  not  at  Quito,  where  they  have  in- 
sisted  on  crowning  oue  of  their  fellow-subjects  King  of  Peru.” 

This  year,  (1766,)  Lord  Chatham’s  town  residence  was  the 
mansion  in  Bond-street,  (now  the  Clarendon  Hotel,)  which 
liad  been  let  to  “  the  Great  Commoner”  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton. 

THE  FIBST  GERM  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM* 

In  Mr%Pitt’s  powcrful  speech  in  the  debate  on  the  Address 
in  1766,  we  find  this  first  germ  of  Parliamentary  Beform: 

“  There  is  an  idea  in  some,  thsft  the  colonies  are  virtually 
represented  in  this  House.  I  would  fain  know  by  whom  an 
American  is  represented  here?  Is  he  represented  by  any 
Kniglit  of  the  Shire,  in  any  county  in  this  Kingdom?  Would 
to  God  that  respectable  representation  was  augmented  to  a 
greater  rtumber !  Or  will  you  tell  him  that  he  is  represented 
by  any  representative  of  a  borough — a  borough  which  its  own 
representatives  never  saw  ?  This  is  what  is  called  ‘the  rotten 
part  of  the  constitution.,  It  cannot  continue  a  century;  if 
it  does  not  drop,  it  must  pe  amputated”  • 

Lord  Cliatham,  some  years  after,  reproduced  the  same 
image  pn  the  same  subject,  but  with  a  juster  conclusion: 

#  r2 
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' €  The  iboroughs  of  the  country  have  been  properly  enough 
called  tbe  rotten  parts  of  the  Constitution,  and  without 
entering  into  any  invidious  pabtioulariiy,  1  have  seen  enougli 
to  justify  the  appellatiOn.  But,  in  my  judgment,  my*Lords, 
*these  boroughe,  corrupt  as  they  are,  must  be  considered  tbe 
natural  infirmity  of  the  constitution.  Like  tbe  infirmities  of 
the  body,  we  must  bear  them  with  patienee,  and  submit  to 
carry  them  about  with  us.  The  limb  is  mortified ;  but  the 
ampwtation  might  he  deathP  % 

Walpole  writes,  Jan.  23,  1770:  “Lord  Chatham,  not 
content  with  endeavouring  to  confound  and  overturn  ihe 
legislature ;  has  thrown  out,  that  one  member  more  ought  to 
le  added  to  each  couMy;  so  little  do  ambition  and  indigence 
scruple  to  strike  at  fundamentals !” 

Lord  Chatham,  on  the  preceding  day,  had  made  his  cele- 
brated  speecb  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  which  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  ably  reported  by  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  Junius.  The  following  is  the 
passagewhicb  gave  Walpole  so  much  offenee: — “  Since  we 
cannot  cure  the  disorder,  let  us  endeavour  to  infuse  such  a 
portion  ofnew  health  into  the  constitution,  as  may  endble  it  to 
support  its  most  inveterate  diseases .  The  representation  of 
tbe  counties  is,  I  think,  still  preserved  ptire  and  uncorrupted. 
That  of  the  greatest  cities  is  upon  a  footing  equajly  reputable ; 
and  there  are  many  of  tbe  larger  trading  towns  wfiicb  still 
preserve  their  independence.  The  inftfsion  of  healtb  which 
I  now  allude  to  would  be  to  permit  every  county  tq,elect  one 
member  more  in  addition  to  their  present  representatives.” 
Sir  Philip  Francis’s  report  of  this  speech  was  first  printed  hy 
Almon,  in  1792.  Junius,  iffa  letter  to  Wilkes,  of  the  7th 
of  September,  1771,  says:  “  I  approve  highly ,  of  Lord 
Chatham’s  idea  of  infusing  a  portion  of  new  health  into  the 
comtitution,  to  enahle  it  to  bear  its  infirmitics ;  a  brilliant 
expression,  ^rit  full  of  intrinsic  wisdom.”  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  J9Hu  and  (?)  Sir  Philip  Francis  were  present  in 
the  Hou#$Si  Lords  when  this  speech  was  delivered. — See 
Chatham'worrespondence ,  vol.  iii.  p,  406. 
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Thus  was  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Eeform  doubtfully 
and  aufully  opened  by  Lord  Chatham,  and  subsequently 
adopted  and  again  rejected  by  his  wiser  son,  Williada  Pitt, 

PITT  AND  SIR  PLETCHER  NORTON. 

A  sharp  encounter  occurred  in  1766,  during  thɗ  debate  on 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  the  JTorth  American  pro- 
vinces  against  the  Stamp  Act.  Mr.  Pitt  having  addressed 
the  House,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  rose  with  great  heat,  and 
said,  He  could  hardly  keep  his  temper  at  some  words  that 
had  fallen  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  Ho  had  sfid 
that  the  original  compact  had  been  broken  between  us  and 
America,  if  the  House  had  not  the  right  of  taxation.  Pitt 
rose  to  explain — Norton  continued:  “The  gentleman  now 
says,  I  mistook  his  words ;  I  do  not  now  understand  them.’, 
Pitt  interrupted  him  angrily,  and  said,  “  I  did  say  the  Colony- 
compact  would  be  broken — and  what  then  ?”  Norton  replied, 
“  Tlie  gentleman  speaks  out  now,  and  I  understand  him  ;  and 
if  the  House  go  along  with  me,  the  gentleman  will  go  to 
another  place,”*  Pitt  at  this  looked  with  the  utmosfc  con- 
tempt,  tossed  up  his  chin,  and  cried,  “Oli!  oh!  oh!  oh!” 
“I  will  bear  that  from  no  man,”  said  Norfcon;  “  ehatiging 
their  place  did  not  make  Englishmen  cbange  their  allegiance, 
1  say  the  gentleman  sounds  the  trumpefc  to  rebellion;  or 
would  he  have  strangers  in  the  gallery  go  away  with  fchese 
his  opinions  ?  He  lias  chilled  mf  blood  at  the  idea.”  “  The 
gentlemah,”  rejoined  Pitt,  “  says  I  have  chiiled  his  blood:  I 
shall  be  glad  to  meet  him  in  any  place  wifch  the  same  opinions, 
when  his  blood  is  warmer.” — Walpole’s  George  III.,  ii.  272. 


LORD  CHATHAM  AND  LORD  TEMPLE. 

In  1766,  tbe  partisans  of  Pifct’s  “loving  brother,”  Lord 
Temple,  published  a  mosfc  acrimonious  pamphlet,  containing 

*  To  the  bar  of  the  House,  whither  members  are* ordered  when  they 
yiolafce  the  rules  or  privileges  of  Parliaraenfc. 
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accounts  of  private  interviews  between  Pitfc  and  Temple, 
andh  as  ognld  only  be  derived  from  tbe  private  letters  or 
pnvate  conversation  of  the  lafcter,  To  tbis  pamphlet  appeared 
a  reply,  equally  acrimonious  and  far  more  able.  In  some  few 
passages  there  may  even  perhaps  be  traced  the  Great*  Com- 
moner’s  master-hand.  Thus,  it  contains  a  wish  that  “  private 
conversatidns  had  not  thus  been  shamefully  tortured  into 
a  thousand  time-serving  forms.,,  Thus  also  it  disdainfully 
sums  up  the  character  of  Earl  Temple  as  follows :  “  Till  his 
resignation  with  Mr.  Pitfc  he  was  looked  upon  merely  as  an 
inoffensive  and  good-natured  nobleman,  who  had  a  very  fme 
se&fc,  and  was  always  ready  to  indulge  anybody  with  a  walk 
in  his  garden,  or  a  look  at  his  fumiture.  How  he  has  sud- 
denly  commenced  sutdi  a  statcsman  as  to  be  put  in  competi- 
tion  with  Mr.  Fitt  is  what  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  But 
this  I  will  take  upon  mo  to  say,  tliat  had  he  not  fastened 
himself  into  Mr.  Pitt’s  train,  and  acquired  thereby  such  an 
interest  in  that  great  man,  he  miglit  have  crept  oufc  of  life 
with  as  litfle  uotice  as  he  crept  in,  and  gone  off  with  no  other 
degree  of  credit  than  that  of  adding  a  single  unit  to  tlie 
bills  of  A  highly  competent  eritic,  Lord  Ches- 

terfield,  observes  of  this  last  sentence,  that  it  expresses  such 
extre!ne  contempt  of  Lord  Temple  and  in  so  pretty  a  manner, 
that  he  suspects  it  to*  be  Mr.  Pitt’s  own. 

TITT  CBEATED  EABL  OF  CHATHAM. 

"When,  in  1760,  Pitt  undertook  the  formaticn  bf  a  new 
Ministry ,  as  the  appointments  in  succession  became  known  or 
surmised,  great  was  the  publie  curiosity  to  lcarn  what  place 
Pitfc  had  fixed  on  for  himself.  At  last  the  curtain  was  undrawn 
at  Court,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  thus  spiritedly  describes 
the  scene ;  “  Being  appointed  to  the  Queen’s  House,  1  found 
Lord  Northington  and  Lord  Camdeu  already  there.  Mr.  Pitt 
w as  in  \vith  the  King.  Tho  two  Lords  appeared  to  be  in  mosfc 
urgent  conversation,  and  much  agitated.  On  perceiving  it,  I 
natnrally  was  turning  from  them  affcer  my  bow.  But  they 
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begged  to  impart  to  me  the  subject  of  tbeir  concem,  asking 
me  whetber  I  had  any  previous  bnowledge  of  Mr,:  Pitt’s  in- 
tentioii  of  obtaining  an  Earldom,  and  thus  placing  himself  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  whereas  our  conception  of  the  strength 
of  the  administration  had  been  till  that  moment  derived  from 
the  great  advantage  he  would  have  given  to  it  by  remaining 
with  the  Commons.  On  this  there  could  be  but  one  voice 
among  us,  nor  indeed  throughout  the  kingdom.  When  Mr. 
Pitt  left  the  closet,  we  had  only  to  receive  notice  of  the 
measure  as  a  matter  fixed,  and  not  for  deliberation.  The 
reception  we  gave  to  the  communication  was  so  evident  that 
it  could  not  escape  a  penetrating  eye.” 

The  peerage  appears  to  have  b<?en  Lord  Chatham’s  own 
spontaneous,  unconsulting  act,  and  the  fcng  took  no  further 
part  in  the  business  than  to  comply  wifh  the  Minister’s 
request.  The  following  is  the  letter  in  which  his  final  com- 
pliance  was  announced : 

'  *  Mchmond  Lodge,  July  29, 1760, 
“2 5  mp* 

“  Mb.  Pitt, 

“  I  have  signed  this  day  the  warrant  for  creating  you 
an  Earl,  and  shall  with  pleasure  receive  you  in  that  ca^city 
to-morrow,  as  well  as  intrust  you  with  my  privy  seal — as  I 
know  the  JEarl  of  Cliatham  will  zealously  give  his  aid  towards 
destroying  all  party  distiuctions,  and  restoring  that  subordi- 
nation  to  Government  which*  ca^  alone  preserve  the  inesti- 
mahle  hl^ssing,  Liberty,  from  degenerating  into  licentiousness. 

“  GboUgb  R.m 

Not  only  did  the  colleagues  Pitt  murmur  at  his  taking 
a  peerage,  but  everywhere  it  was  condemned,  since  byleaving 
the  popular  hiranch  of  the  Legislature,  he  deserted  the  popular 
cause.  By  his  enemies,  William  Pitt  was  now  compared  to 
William  Pulteney, — each,  they  said,  a  man  of  high  elo- 
quence  and  high  ascendancy, — each  in  his  day  called  the 
Great  Commoner,- — each  lured  from  the  paths  of  duty  and 
honour  by  an  Earldom,— each  doomed  hereafter  to  oblivion  and 
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contempt.  In  tHe  City,  which  had  been  the  stronghold  of 
Pitt’s  popularity,  its  decline  was  most  apparent,  There  it  had 
been  designed  to  celebrate  his  return  to  power  by  a  general 
illumination.  Lamps  for  the  purpose  were  already  placed 
around  the  Monument.  But  no  sooner  did  the  Londoners 
read  in  the  Gazette  that  their  Prime  Minister  was  now  the 
Earl  of  Cliatham  than  the  festivity  was  countermanded,  and 
the  lamps  were  taken  down.  From  Blackheath,  Lord  Ches- 
terfield  observes :  “There  is  one  very  bad  sign  for  Lord 
Chatham  in  his  new  (lignity,  which  is,  that  all  his  enemies, 
without  exception,  rejoiee  at  it,  and  all  his  ^riends  are  stupi- 
fied  and  dumb-founded.,,  From  Dublin,  Mr.  Burke  cxclaims : 
4<There  is  still  alittle  twihght  of  popularity  remaining  around 
tbe  great  Peer,  but  ii  fades  away  every  moment.” 

Walpole  writes"  thus  spitefully,  Aug.  1,  1766:  aWellf 
Europe  must  have  done  talking  of  Mr.  Pitt;  there  is  no 
longer  such  a  man.  He  is  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Earl  of 
Chatham.  f  I  don’t  know  how  Europe  will  like  it,  but  the 
City  and  the  mob  are  very  angry.  The  latter,  by  whicli  I 
do  not  mean  to  exclude  the  former,  prove  that  it  was  only  a 
name  they  were  attached  to,  for  as  he  has  not  advised  a  single 
measure  yet,  they  can  have  no  reason  to  find  fault.  Such  as 
knourwhy  they  are  angry,  though  they  will  not  tell  you  their 
true  why,  dislike  his  quitting  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  had  more  opportunity  of  doing  jobs  for  them.,>  A  few 
weeks  later,  Sept.  9,  Walpole  writes:  ‘‘  Lord  Chatham  con- 
tinues  to  be  ill-treated  by  the  mob  and  the  gout,  and^is  going 
to  Bath.n  A  month  later,  Oct.  10,  Walpole  writes  strangely : 
u  Lord  Chatham  was  with  me  yesterday  two  hours ;  looks 
well  and  walks  well,  and  is  in  cxcellcnt  political  spiiits.” 

What  most  astonished  the  public  in  the  whole  arrangement 
was  the  manner  in  which  Pitt  disposed  of  himself :  lie  appro- 
priated  the  almost  sinecure  place  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 
leaving  the  old  scene  of  his  glory,  went  to  the  Upper  House 
as  Yiscount  Pitt  aud  Earl  of  Cbatham.  4t  The  joko  here  is,n 
wrote  Lord  Chea£erfield  to  a  friend  on  the  occasion, thathe 
*  Abridged  froro  Lord  Mahon's  Hist.  Emgland,  vol.  v.  p.  161. 
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has  had  a  fall  upstairs ,  and  has  done  himself  so  mueh  hurt 
that  he  will  neirer  be  able  to  stand  upon  his  legs  again.  Every- 
body  is  puzzled  how  to  account  for  this  step ;  though  it  wouid 
not  be  the  first  time  that  great  abilities  have  been  duped  by 
low  cunning.  But,  be  it  what  it  will,  he  is  now  certainly 
only  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  no  longer  Mr.  Pitt  in  any  respect 
whatever.” 

Chesterfield  again  writes,  Aug.  1,  1766 :  “  Everybody  is 
puzzled  to  account  for  this  step ;  such  an  event  was,  I  believe, 
nevcr  heard  nor  read  of,  to  withdraw  in  the  fulness  of  his 
power  and  in  the  utmost  gratification  of  his  ambition  from 
tht  House  of  Commons  (which  procured  him  his  power,  and 
wnich  alone  would  ensure  it  to  him),  av&  to  go  into  that 
llospilal  of  Incurahles,  the  House  of  Lords^is  a  measure  so 
unacco’intable,  that  nothing  but  proof  positive  should  make 
me  bolievc  it — but  so  it  is.” 

Tl-s  third  administration  of  Lord  Chatham’s  is  said  to 
have  bt  en  composed  rather  of  creatures  than  of  edleagues, 
the  subordinate  offices  being  filled  up  with  very  heterogeneous 
matprials.  This  was  the  ministry  which  Mr,  Burke  deseribed 
witk  such  profuse  pleasantry  and  truth,  saying : 

tc  II c»  (Lord  Chatham)  made  an  administration  so  chequered 
and  spockled ;  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly 
indented  and  whimsically  dovetailed ;  a  cabinet  so  variously 
inlaid ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic ;  such  a  tesselated 
pavemont  without  cement ;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and 
there  a  bit.of  white :  patriots  and  courtiers,  King’s  friends 
and  republieans  ;  Whigs  and  Tories  ;  treaeherous  friends  and 
open  enemies  ;  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show ;  but 
’.tterly  unsaie  to  touch,  and  unsu*re  to  stand  on.  The  col- 
lcagues,  whom  he  had  assorted  at  the  same  boards,  stared  at 
eacb  other,  and  werc  obliged  to  ask,  ‘  Sir,  your  name  ?* — £  Sir, 
vou  have  the  advantage  of  me !’ — ‘Mr.  Sucli-a-one,  I  beg  a 
thousand  pardons !’  I  venture  to  say  it  did  so  happen,  that 
persons  had  a  single  office  divided  between  tbem,  who  had 
never  spoke  to  eaeh  other  in  their  lives,  until  they  found 
themselves,  they  knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads  and 
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points,  in  the  same  truckle-bed.,5#  —  Speech  on  American 
Tamtion. 

Lord  Chatham’s  Ministry,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  in  every 
respcct  liberal,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  extra- 
ordinary  odiutn  whieh  was  attached  to  his  election  to  the 
peerage.  » Few  attempted  to  defend  the  “  Great  Commoner,s,, 
ambition  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  An  almost  solitary 
epigram,  amidst  a  heap  of  abuse,  made  this  half  apology : 

The  Tories,  ’od  rat  ’em, 

Abuse  my  Lord  Chatham, 

For  what — for  commencing  a  peer  ? 

But  is  it  not  hard 
He  sho'uld  lose  hiB  reward, 

Who  has  purchas’d  a  title  so  dear  ? 

In  every  station 

Mr.  Pitt  serv’d  the  nation, 

With  a  noble  disdain  of  her  pelf : 

Then  where’s  the  great  crime, 

When  he  sees  a  fit  time, 

If  a  man  should  for  once  serve  himself  ? 

But  the  populace  looked  upon  the  peerage  as  a  hribe,  for 
which  Pitt  had  sold  himself  to  Bute,  who,  it  was  still  confi- 
dently  believed,  ruled  at  court,  and  that  none  could  be 
ministers  except  by  placing  themselves  at  his  disposal.  A 
caricature  in  Almon’s  JPolitical  Begister  for  October,  1767, — 
“  The  Wire-master  and  his  Puppets/  * — represents  the  memlbers 
of  the  present  ministry  asr  so  many  puppets  moved  by  wires, 
directed  by  the  Scotch  favourite,  Bute,  from  the  palace  of  St. 
James’s.  The  gouty  Lord  Chatham  stands  prominent  in 

*  Alluding  to  Lord  North  and  Mr.  George  Cooke,  joint  Paymasters. 
Pitt’s  first  mmisfciy,  formed  in  Becember,  1756,  lasted  only  until  April 
following,  when  George  II.,  having  taken  a  decided  aversion  to  his 
Prime  Minister,  through  his  conduct  in  thc  affair  of  Admiral  Byng, 
dismissed  Lord  Temple  from  the  Admiralty,  which  act  led,  as  intended, 
to  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation,  and  threw  the#  country  into  a  frenzy  in  his 
favour.  Atter  several  unauceeasful  negotiations,  on  June  29,  1757,  the 
King  re-appoln^od  Mr,  Pitt  Becretary  of  State.  this  being  his  second 
fche  Jthike  of  Newcastle,  whom,  a  few  months  before,  Mr. 
Pitt  m&  peremptorily  oscluded,  again  became  First  Lord  of  the 
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front,  witli  one  of  his  crutches  broken.  Qn  one  $ide,  Lord 
Holland  (believed  to  have  had  a  hand  in  Lord  Bute’s  seeret 
inflnence),  peeps  in,  and  gives  his  signal— <f  A  little  more  to 
the  left,  my  lord.”  On  the  other  side,  Britannia  sits  weeping, 
and  exclSims,  “  It  is  sport  to  you,  but  death  tp  me.”  Below, 
those  who  are  out  of  place,  among  whom  the  Duke  #of  New- 
castle  is  conspicuons,  are  looking  on  at  the  performanee,  while 
the  devil  is  pulling  away  the  prop  of  the  stage  on  which  the 
puppets  are  moving,  to  make  greater  diversion  for  tho 
spectators.  Four  lines  from  Swif't  explainthe  scene : 

The  puppets,  blindly  led  away, 

Are  made  to  act  for  ends  unknown ; 

By  tbe  mere  spring  of  wires*tbey  play, 

And  speak  in  language  not  thek  own. 

ATTACK  ON  LORD  CHATHAM  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 

BY  THE  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND. 

Towards  the  close  of  1766,  during  the  debate  omthe  Bill 
of  Indemnity,  Lord  Chatham  said,  that  when  the  people 
should  condemn  him,  he  should  tremble;  but  would  set 
his  face  against  the  proudest  connexion  in  the  country.  The 
Duke  of  Eichmond  took  this  up  with  great  heat  and  severity, 
and  said  he  hoped  the  nobility  would  not  be  browbeaten  by 
an  insolent  minister.  The  House  calling  him  to  order,  he 
said  with  great  quickness,  he  was  sensible  truth  was  not  to 
be  spoken  at  all  tirpes  and  in  all  pl^ces.  Lord  Chatham  chal- 
lenged  the  Duke  to  give  him  an  instance  in  which  he  had 
treated  any  man  with  insolence ;  if  the  instance  was  not  pro- 
duced,  the  charge  of  insolence  would  lie  on  his  Grace.  The 
Duke  said  he  couid  not  name  thefinstance  without  betraying 
priyate  conversation ;  and  he  congratulated  Lord  Chatham 
on  his  new  4onnexion,  the  Duke  looking,  as  he  spoke,  at 
Lord  Bute. 

Walpole  says:  “  Notwithstanding  his  success,  Lord  Chat- 
ham  was  stunned  by  so  rough  an  attack  from#  the  Duke  of 
Biehmond,  ayoung  man  not  to  be  intimidated  by  supercilious 
nods,  or  humbled  by  invective,  which  his  Grace  had  shown 
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timself  more  prone  to  give  than  reeeire.  The  silence  of  the 
place,  and  the  decency  of  debate  there,  were  not  suitcd  to 
that  inflamrnatory  (ebquence  by  which  Lord  Chatham  had 
been  accustomed  to  raise  huzzas  from  a  more  numerous 
auditory.  Argument,  at  least,  would  be  expected,  not  phi- 
lippics.  Whether  these  reflections  contributed  or  not  to  aug- 
ment  the  distaste  which  the  ill-success  of  his  foreign,  and  the 
errors  he  had  oommitted  in  his  domestic,  politics  had 
impressed  on  his  mind,  certain  it  is  that  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond  had  the  honour  of  having  the  world  belieye  that  by  one 
How  he  had  revenged  himself  and  his  party,  and  driven  his 
proud  eneray  from  the  public  stage ;  for,  from  that  day,  Lord 
Chatham,  during  the  whole  remainder  of  his  Admiriistration, 
appeared  no  more  in  the  House  of  Lords,  reaily  becoming 
that  invisible  and  inaccessible  divinity,  which  Burke  has 
described,  and  in  three  months  as  inactive  a  divinity  as  the 
godsof  Epicurus.”  Upon  this  passage  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant, 
the  able  editor  of  Walpole’s  Memoirs  of  the  Beign  of  George 
III ,  notes :  “  If  this  supposition  be  true,  it  is  an  extraor- 
dinary  coincidenee  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  should,  eleven 
years  later,  have  made  the  speech  which  unquestionably  lias-/ 
tened  Lord  Chatham’s  death.” 

CHATHAM’S  LOVE  OF  OFFICE. 

Of  Lord  Chatham’s  tenacity  of  ofiice,  and  his  incapacity  or 
reluctance  to  execute  its  duties,  we  find,  in  his  Corrqspondence, 
records  extonding  over  a  space  of  two  years.  A  third  time 
First  Minister,  with  an  almost  dictatorial  power,  leading  a 
cabinet  composed  rather  of  ‘creatures  than  of  colleagues ;  en- 
enjoying  at  once  the  whole  confidence  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
supreme  favour  of  the  people,  this  great  and  omnipotent  states- 
man  deefor-nothing — absolutely  nothing.  The  ostensible  cause 
o t  this  strange  desertion  of  his  duties  was  the  gout; 

but  aifjps  contiemporaries  were  of  opinion  that  the  gout  was  a 
frequit5  pretezt.  Mr.  Burke  hints  as  much  in  a  speech ;  a  If 
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ever  he  (Lord  Chatham)  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  if  any 
other  cause  withdrew  him  from  public  care  when  his  face 
was  for  a  moment  hid,  his  whole  system  was  on  a  wide  sea, 
without  chart  or  compass.” 

Thus^  Lord  Chatham  entirely  and  most  pertinaciously  with- 
drew  himself  from  all  share  in  his  own  administraijjon.  He 
would  see  nobody — write  ,  to  nobody — hear  nothing — do 
nothing.  In  vain  did  the  King  write  to  him  on  every  im- 
portant  occasion  witb  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  counsels, 
and  the  greatest  tenderness  and  consideration  for  his  indis- 
position;  in  vain  did  he  appeal  to  a  sense  of  duty  an4 
patriotism  with  an  ability  and  earnestness  approaching  to 
eloquence :  the  crisis,  he  tells  him,  oh  one  beeasion,  “  would 
almost  awaken  the  great  men  of  former  ages,  and  should 
therefore  oblige  Lord  Chatham  to  cast  aside  any  remains  of 
his  late  indisposition.” 

To  a  series  of  similar  appeals  His  Majesty  could  obtain 
nothing  but  such  “  fustian”  answers  as  this: 

"  June  25,  1767. 

“  Under  health  so  broken  as  renders  at  present  application 
of  mind  totally  impossible,  may  I  prostrate  myself  at  your 
Majcsty’s  feet,  and  most  humbly  implore  your  Majesty’s 
indulgence  and  compassion  not  to  require  of  a  devoted  servant 
wliat  in  his  state  of  weakness  he  has  not  power  to  trace  with 
the  least  propriety  for  your  Majesty’s  consideration  ?”  &c/ 

Pitt’s  colleagues  were  equally  upsuccessful.  On  his  way 
from  Bathj  in  February,  1767,  he  stopped  at  the  inn  at 
Marlborough,  and  was  there  oonfined  for  a  fortnight.  There 
were  eeveral  most  important  affairs  depending,  and  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  his  own  speeial  friend,*and  indeed,  nominee,  offered 
to  go  down  to  receive  his  personal  “  directions which  pro- 
position  Lord  Chatham  declined  with  a  stately  negative. 
And  again,  some  months  affcer,  (May  27, 1767,)  Lord  Chat- 
iiam  being  at  Northend,  a  villa  close  to  London,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Government,  both  in  the  Lords  jnd  Commons, 
in  a  most  critieai  state,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  solicited,  as  a 
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personal  favour,  and  “  relief  to  himself,  an  interview  of  one 
♦quarter  of  an  hour,  or  of  even  a  few  mmutes,’*  to  reccive  the 
Minister’s  advice  and  directiou.  To  tliis  application,  urged 
with  all  earnestness  and  delicacy,  Lord  Chatham  begged  “  to 
be  allowed  to  decline  the  honour.” 

At  la$t,  the  emergency  hecoming  more  pressing,  the  King 
was  induced  to  propose,  as  Lord  Chatham  eould  not  come  to 
him,  he  would  go  down  to  Lord  Chatham  at  Northend.  The 
King  in  his  chariot  was  the  Ɗeus  ex  machina ;  and  under 
this  pressure,  to  escape  the  royal  visit,  Lord  Chatliam  con- 
<sented  to  see  the  Duke  of  Grafton — but,  as  it  seems,  only 
once,  or  at  most  twice,for  a  few  moments,  and  to  no  purpose ! 

Of  this  hindr&nce  to  the  public  business  an  instanee  hap- 
pened,  which  seems  to  have  greatly  perplexed  the  Ministcr  and 
his  eircle.  A  charter  for  a  certain  mining  company  was  to  pass 
the  privy  seal,  but  some  objection  being  made  to  it,  it  became 
necessary  that  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  should  hear  the  parties.  The 
confusion  into  which  this  unexpected  difficulty  threw  the  court, 
the  cabinet,  and  Lord  Chatham’s  family,  is  quite  ludicrous : 
every  one,  even  the  King  himself,  seemed  afraid  to  take  any 
stcps  that  could  in  any  way  offend  or  even  discompose  the 
Minister :  at  last,  after  a  six  weeks’  search  for  precedents  and 
*expedients,  Lord  Chatham  was  forced  to  resign  the  seal  into 
the  hands  of  three  commissioners,  who  heard  the  cause, 
and  on  the  21st  of  March,  1768,  the  seal  was  immediately 
re-delivered  to  my  Lor4  at  Hayes  by  a  deputation  of  the 
Privy  Couneil. 

At  length,  Lord  Chatham  discovered,  for  the  first  time, 
tliat  his  deplorable  state  of  health  rendered  it  necessary  that 
should  resign,  which  hu  had  no  sooner  done  than  there 
was  a  sudden  improvement  in  his  health ;  he  soon  resumed 
his  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  threw  himself 
into  faction  with  a  vigour  and  hrilliancy  of  genius  equal  or 
Buperior  to  those  of  his  best  days. 

Lj^Chathpm,  in  spiie  of  his  own  ezperience,  his  success  in 
l7^Hvhen  he  governed  with  the  Whig  party,  and  his 
failShi  1767;  when  he  attempted  to  govern  without  them, 
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still  clung,  in  spite  of  unceriain  health,  and  the  small  numher 
of  his  followers,  to  the  notion  of  being  sole  Minister,  fiup- 
portedhjf  the  Eng  and  the  country.  Thus,  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1774,  Burke  writes  to  Lord  Rockingham:#  "One 
cannot  help  feeling  for  the  unhappy  situation  in  which  we 
stand  from  our  own  unhappy  dmsions.  Lor&  Chatham  shows 
a  disposition  to  come  near  you,  but  with  those  resources 
(query  reserves),  which  he  never  fails  to  have,  as  long  as  he 
thinks  thatthe  doset  door  stands  ajar  to  receive  him.  The 
least  peep  into  that  closet  inijpxicates  him,  and  will  to  the  end 
of  his  life.”  In  this  spirit  he  spoke  when  he  called  upon  LorJ. 
Rockingham  in  the  heginning  of  January :  “  Lord  Chatham, 
in  point  of  looks,  is  very  well,  and  iil  the  extent  of  our  con- 
versation  I  thought  his  countenance  denoted  more.  than  a 
transient  appearance  of  a  tendency  to  son&ething  like  cor- 
diality ;  but  our  interview  lasted  near  a  full  hour,  and  I 
confess  I  was  neither  much  edified,  and  'perhaps  had  as  little 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  some  of  the  ideas  and  soipe  of  the 
expressions  which  he  dropped.” 


CLAMOUE  IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,— DIGNIFfED  CON- 
DUCT  OF  LORD  CHATHAM. 

Mr.  Thackeray  relates  the  following  strange  occurrence,  (in 
1770,)  in  the  House  of  Lords,  “  by  which  a  meeting  at  the 
lowest  tavern  would  have  been  disgraced,  and  which  plainly 
proves  that  passion  reduces  men,  whether  clothed  in  ermine, 
or  in  the  clost  abject  garb  of  poverty,  to  the  same  disgraceful 
level” 

The  Buke  of  Manchester  haviug  risen  to  m&ke  a  motion 
relativeto  thestateofthe  nation,  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the 
supmeness  and  inability  of  the  administration.  His  Grace  then 
adverted  pilrticularly  to  the  state  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca ; 

*  Lord  Rockingham  hitnself  waa  no  orator.  When  Lord  Sandwich, 
with  rcady  talont  and  with  much  bitterness,  attacked  the  Prime  Miriister 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  made  no  reply,  and  Lord  Gower,  addressing 
Lord  Sandwich,  said,  “  How  cruel  it  is  of  you  to  worry  the  poor  dumb 
animalso.’1  . 
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the  former  of  which,  he  said,  was  utterly  defenceless. — He  was 
here  interrupted  by  Lord  Gower,  who  desired  that  the  House 
might  be  cleared  of  all  but  those  who  had  a  right  to  sit  there. 
There  was  a  standing  order  of  the  House,  he  said,  against  the 
presence  of  erery  one  who  was  not  a  Peer.  The  order  was  then 
read,  when  the  Ifuke  of  Bichmond  rose  and  defended  what  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  had  said,  observing,  that  though  it  was 
ver y  true  that  any  Lord  had  a  right  to  order  the  House  to  be 
cleared,  yet  that  their  doing  it  now  would  alarm  the  people, 
who  would  immediately  suppose  that  they  were  afraid  their 
proceedings  should  be  known.  Immediately  a  violent  outcry 
arose,  and  all  became  noise,  clamour,  and  confusion. 

Clear  the  House !  Clear  tlie  House  l  were  the  only  sounds 
which  were  intelligible.  Shocked  at  the  indecency  of  the 
scene,  and  hopiftg  that  some  respect  would  be  paid  to  his 
semecs  and  years,  Lord  Chatham  now  rose,  and  addressed 
the  furious  assembly  :  but  the  form  of  the  noble  senator  was 
beheld  with  indifference,  and  his  words  were  uttered  in  vain. 
The  tumult  continued.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  well  as  strangers,  were  compelled  to  withdraw  by  the  per- 
sonal  interference  of  several  of  the  younger  peers.  But  Lord 
Chatham’s  nature  was  not  easily  to  be  overborne.  After 
continuing  to  speak  for  some  time  without  being  able  to  com- 
mand  attention,  be  requested  the  Duke  of  Richmond  tb  inform 
the  Speaker  that  he  clesired  to  speak  to  the  construction  of 
the  btanding  order.  This  appeal  also  was  ineffectual.  Not 
even  the  mterposition  of  Dord  Mansfield  could  restore  order. 
The  clamour  and  tumult  increased.  At  length,  disgusted 
with  the  uproar,  and  wearied  in  attcmpting  to  suhdue  it, 
Lord  Chatham  declared  that  if  he  was  to  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  a  Peer  of  Parliament  in  the  exercise  of  free  debate, 
his  presence  among  them  was  unnecessary  and  absurd.  He 
then,  accompanied  by  about  eighteen  Lords?  fyuitted  the 
House  with  a  dignity  which  never  forsook  hira,  and  which 
was  nowjheightened  by  the  contrast  whieh  the  conduct  of 
others  gpteuted. 

The  membersof  tl  s  House  of  Commons  we*e  subsequently 
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compelled  to  withdraw.  They  then  retumed  in  a  considorahle 
body  with  a  bill,  having  delivered  which,  they  were  again 
compelled  to  retire. 


LOKD  0HATHAM  DENOUNCES  "  THE  MONIED  INTEREOT/’ 

This  memorablo  denunciation  occurs  towards  th£  close  of 
Lord  Chatham’s  speech  upon  the  Spanish  Insults  to  the 
British  Flag,  in  1770. 

“The  public  credit  of  the  nation”  (said  his  Lordship) 
“  stands  next  in  degree  to  the  righfcs  of  the  constitution ;  it 
calls  loudly  for  the  interposition  of  Parliament.  There  is  S 
set  of  men,  roy  Lords,  in  the  City  of  JLondon,  who  are  known 
to  iive  in  riot  and  luxury  upon  the  plunder  of  the  ignorant, 
tlie  innocent,  the  helpless — upon  that  part  of  the  community 
which  stands  most  in  need  of,  and  best  deserves,  the  care  and 
protection  of  legislature.  To  me,  my  Lords,  whether  they  be 
miserable  jobbers  of  Change-alley,  or  the  lofty  Asiatic  plun- 
derers  of  Leadenhall-street,  they  are  equally  detesfable.  I 
care  but  little  whether  a  man  walks  on  foot,  or  is  drawn  by 
eight  horses  or  six  horses  ;  if  his  luxury  be  supported  by  the 
pltmder  of  his  counfcry,  I  despise  and  detest  him.  My  Lords, 
while  I  had  the  honour  of  serving  His  Majesty,  I  never  ven- 
tured  to  look  at  the  Treasury  but  at  a  distance ;  it  is  a  busi- 
ncss  I  am  unfit  for,  and  to  which  I  never  could  have  sub- 
mitted.  The  little  I  know  of  it  has  not  served  to  raise  my 
opinion  of  what  is  vulgarly  called*  the  monied  interest ;  I 
mean,  that*  blood-sucker,  that  muck-worm,  which  calls  itself 
the  friend  of  G'Overnment — that  pretends  to  serve  this  or 
i  hat  administration,  and  may  be  purcbased  on  the  same 
ttrms  by  any  administration, — that  advanees  money  to 
Government,  and  takes  special  care  of  its  own  emolum^its. 
llnder  this  description  I  include  the  whole  race  of  commis- 
«'&ries,  jobbers,  contractors,  clothiers,  and  remitters.  Yet  I 
do  not  deny  that,  even  with  these  creaturesi  some  manage- 
meiit  may  be  neoessary.  I  hope,  my  Lords,  that  nothing  I 
have  said  wili  be  understodd  to  extend  to  the  honest,  indus- 
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triotas  tradesmau,  who  holds  the  middle  rank,  and  has  given 
repeated  proofs  that  he  prefers  law  and  liberty  to  gold.  I 
love  that  class  of  men.  Much  less  would  I  be  thought  to 
reflect  upon  the  fair  merchant,  whose  liberal  commerce  is  the 
prime  source  of  national  wealttu  I  esteem  his  occypation, 
and  respect  his  character.” 

o 

LOKD  CHATHAM  AT  BURTON-PYN3ENT. 

This  fine  estate  lies  within  a  cove  on  the  top  of  a  bold 
ridge  of  hills,  which  rises,  with  a  steep  asoent,  400  feet  from 
West  Sedgmoor,  on  the  north  side  of  the  parish  of  Curry- 
Bivel,  in  central  Somersetshire.  The  scenery  is  beautiful: 
the  slope  is  fmely  indenfed,  and  clothed  with  hanging  woods, 
which  alternately  swcll  into  bold  projections,  and  recedc 
into  hollows,  forming  a  grand  profile  when  viewed  from  east 
or  West.  Burton-Pynsent  occupieg  the  very  summit  of  the 
ridge :  the  house  is  large  and  irregularly  built ;  ihe  principal 
front,  north,  commanding  a  rich  and  extensive  prospect  of  the 
flat  country  between  Mendip  and  the  Quantock  Hilfc,  tlie 
Channel  and  Welsh  mountams.  Immediately  under  the  eye 
is  a  moor,  level  as  a  bowling-green,  and  finely  turfed,  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  six  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  three 
miles  in  width,  skirted  with  villages :  from  this  point  more 
than  thirty  ehurches  might  he  distinctly  seen  in  the  time  of 
Collinson,  the  historian  of  Somerset,  in  1701.  At  about  two 
furlongs  from  the  mansion,  on  the  north-west  point,  is  a  fine 
column  of  white  stone,  140  feet  high,  built  on  a  smooth 
green  projecting  knoll,  with  a  steep  declivity  of  more  than 
300  feet,  down  to  the  edge  of  the  tnoor.  This  pillar  was 
erected  by  Lord  Chatham  <4to  the  memory  of  Sir  William 
Pynsent,  and  bears  on  the  pedestal  the  following  inscription : 

4 

0ACBED  TO  THE  MlMOBT  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  PINSKNT. 

HOC  SALTEM  PUNGAII  INANI  MLNERE. 

The  sejg||  or  hack  front  of  the  house  looks  into  a  level 
park,  thtoBy  wooded  with  elm  and  other  trees :  thepleasure- 
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Mr*  Pijt  was  at  Burton-Pynsent  when,  in  1766,  the  King’s 
mandate  reached  him,  summoning  him  to  return  to  office. 
Only  a  few  days  before  he  had  written  tp  a  personal  friend : 
“  France  is  still  the  object  of  my  mind  whenever  thought 
calls  me  back  to  a  public  world,  infatuated,  bewitched*  in  a 
word,  a  riddle  too  hard  for  CEdipus  to  solve.  .  .  Farming, 
grazing,  haymaking,  and  all  the  Lethe  of  Somersetshire, 
cannot  ohliterate  the  memory  of  days  of  activity.,, 

On  receiving  the  King’s  and  the  Chancellor’s  letters,  Pitt 
wrote  suitable  replies  to  both,  wishing,  in  pompous  phrase, 
thai  he  could  “  change  infirmity  into  wings  of  expedition,,, 
and  promising  to  set  off,  as  he  did,  without  delay,  to  London. 
The  journey,  in  those  days,  a  long  and  weary  one,  was  rapidly 
travelled  by  Pitt,  though  “  the  flying  maohinei,?’  as  it  was 
termed,  did  not  fiiiish  its  journey  in  less  than  four  days.  The 
editor  of  the  Chatham  Pcipers  adds,  with  exultation,  “  ISTow 
(in  1888)  the  joumey  is  accomplished  in  15  hoursr*  Eight 
years  afterwards  it  was  accomplished  in  less  than  four  hours ! 

To  Dr.  Addington  Lord  Chatham  writes  thus  from  Burton- 
Pynsent,  in  1771,  giving  some  account  of  his  .favourite  son, 
William:  ,  ;  .* 

“  All  your  friends  here,  the  flock  of  your  care,  are  truly 
sensihle  of  the  kind  attention  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Our 
dear  William  has  held  out  well,  on  the  whole.  Pitt  lives 
much  abroad,  and  grows  strong :  the  liounds  and  the  gun  are 
great  delights,  without  prejudice  to  literary  pursuitg,  I  some- 
times  follow  him  after  a  hare,  longo  sed  procrimus  intermllo . 
My  last  fit  of  the  gout  left  me  as  it  visited  me,  very  Hndly. 
I  am  many  hours  every  day  in  the  field,  and  as  I  live  like  a 
farmer  abroad,  I  retum  home+and  eat  like  one.  .  . 

Your  obliging  inquiries  justify  all  details  about  health  and 
regimen.  Ale,  then,  goes  onfadrairably,  and  agrees  perfectly ; 
ray  reverence  for  it,  too,  is  increased,  having  just  read,  in  the 
raanners  of  our.  remotdst  Cdtic  ancestors,  much  of  its 
antiquity  and  f^igoratipg  qualities.  The  boys  all  long  for 
•  ale,  sering  pijpti^rink  it  ;„but  we  do  not  try  such  experi- 
ments.  is  the  foipe  of  cxample,  that  I  find  I  must 
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-watch  myself  in  all  I  do,  for  fear  of  misleading :  if  your  friend 
Williara  saw  me  smoke  he  would  certainly  oall  for  a  pipe.” 

LOBD  chatham’s  invitation  to  gakbick. 

In  the  year  1772,  Garrick,  while  on  a  yisit  at  Mount  Edg% 
cumbe,  received  from  Lord  Chatham  the  following  invitation 
in  verse : 

“  Leave,  Garrick,  the  rich  landscape,  proudly  gay, 

Docks,  forts,  and  naviesf  bright’ning  all  the  bay ; 

To  my  plain  roof  repair,  primseyal  seat ! 

Yet  there  no  wonders  your  quick  eye  can  meet, 

Save,  should  you  deem  it  wonderful  to  find, 

Arabition  cur’d,  and  an  impassioned  mind ; 

A  statesman  witbout  power,  and  ^ithout  gali, 

Hatlng  no  courtiers,  liappier  than  them  ali ; 

Bow’d  to  no  yoke,  nor  crouchingfor  applause; 

Yot’ry  alone  to  freedom  and  the  laws. 

Herds,  fiocks,  and  smiling  Ceres  deck  our  plain, 

And,  interspers’d,  an  heart-enlivening  train 
Of  sportive  cliildren  frolic  o’er  the  green ; 

Meantrme,  pure  love  looks  on,  and  consecrate&the  scene. 
Come,  then,  immorfcal  spirit  of  the  stage, 

Great  Nature’s  proxy,  glass  of  ev’ry  age ! 

Come,  taste  tho  simple  life  of  Patriarchs  t)ld, 

Who,  rich  in  rural  peace,  ne'er  tliought  of  pomp  or  gold.M 

To  which  Mr.  Garrick  returned  the  following  answer : 

“  When  Peleus’  son,  untaught  to  yield, 

Wrathful  forsook  the  hostile  field, 

His  broast  still  wann  with  heay’nly  fire, 

He  tun’d  the  lay,  and  swept  the  lyre, 

“  So  Chatham,  whose  exalfed  soul, 

Pervaded  and  inspir'd  the  whole, 

Where  far,  by  martial  glory  led, 

Britain  ker  sails  and  banners  spread, 

Betires  (though  wisdtftn’s  god  dissuades,) 

And  eeeks  repose  in  rural  shades. 

Yet  thither  eomes  the  god  confess’d ; 

Celestial  form  I  a  well-known  guest. 

“  Nor  slow  he  moves  with  solemn  air, 

Nor  on  his  brow  hangs  pensive  caie; 

Nor  in  his  hand  th’  historic  page 
Give»  lessons  to  experienc*d  age, 

As  when  in  vengeful  iro  he  rose, 

And  plann’d  thc  fate  of  Britain’s  foes, 
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While  the  wing’d  hours  obedient  stand, 

And  instant  speed  the  dread  command. 

‘  *  Cheerful  he  oame,  ali  blithe  and  gay, 

Fair  blooming  like  the  son  of  Mayj 
Adown  his  radiant  shoulder  hung 
A  harp,  by  all  the  Muses  strung; 

Smiling  he  to  his  friend  resign’d 
^he  soother  of  the  human  mind.  *' 

Lord  Chatham  acknOwledges  the  receipt  of  Garrick’s 
verses  thus  felicitously : 

“  Nothing  but  my  hand  is  guilty  in  leaving  your  very 
obkging  letter  so  long  unacknowledged.  I  now  make  the 
earliest  use  of  its  returning  strength,  to  express  how  much  I 
feel  your  flattering  sepsibility,  upon  a  small  tribute  to  Genius 
and  tmiversal  Talents.  As  our  age  owes  more  to  them,  for 
improvement  as  well  as  delight,  than  it  is  able  to  pay,  I  might* 
have  it  upon  my  conscience,  were  I  not  to  bring  my  unit  of 
praise  towards  discharging  this  favourite  braneh  of  the 
National  Doht ;  which,  however,  like  the  other,  must,  I  foresee, 
remain  to  late  posterity. 

“  Need  I  say  what  charms  the  verses  from  Mount  Edg- 
cumb  bave  for  all  here ;  or  that  the  sentiment  which  dictated 
them  makes  me  justly  vain  P  You  liave  kindly  settled  upon 
me  a  lasting  species  of  property  I  never  dreamed  of,  in  that 
enchanting  plaoe :  a  far  more  abie  conveyance  than  any  in 
Chaucery-lane ;  for,  instead  of  laboriously  per£>lexing  rights, 
you,  by  a  few  happy  lines,  at  once  both  create  the  iitlc  and 
fix  the  possession.” 

Lord  Lyttelton,  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  Lord  Chatham, 
accompanying  these  lines,  says  :  . 

“I  am  charmed  with  youf  verses,  which  I  have  sent  to 
Garrick ;  who  will  answer  them  for  himself.  I  will  only  say 
about  them,  that  it  would  have  beea  ibought  uncpnscionable 
in  Cicero,  if  jhe  had  made  terses  as  well  as  Catullus  or  Horace. 
It  is  usarpatiou  in  you  to  go  out  of  your  protiuce,  and  be- 
cause  you  do  uot  jrule  the  State,  assumc  a  dominion  over 
Mount  Sa^|ver,  I  forgive  you,  though  I  think 

you  are  f||%  a  trespass$r  on  my  ground ;  and  Garrick  will 
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forgive  you  for  encroaching  upotr  his,  in  consideration  ofyour 
being  out  of  business  at  present,  and  as  we  know  it  isyour 
destiny  alwAys  to  excel  in  some  way  or  other.”  r 

LOED  CHATHAM  AND  "JtTNrCS." 

i 

Almost  every  writer  of  eminence  who  has  applied  himself 
to  Ijhe  investigation  of  the  authorship  of  the  “  Letters  of 
Junius,”  has  fixed  on  Sir  Philip  Francis  as  the  writer. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Chatkam  Correspondence  and 
the  Gremille  Lettersy  it  appears  that  Junius  addressed  psri- 
vate  notes  both  to  Mr.  George  Grenville  and  the  Earl  of 
Chatham.  They  are  not  of  great  importance  furtber  than 
evincing  the  desire  of  the  writer  to  obtain  jbbe  notice  of  these 
statesinen,  or  to  apprise  them  that  he  was  in  a  positioh  to 
assist  them  with  his  pen,  or  means  of  information.  With  his 
second  letter  to  Lord  Chatham  he  also  sent  proof  sheets  of 
those  addressed  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield*and  Lord 
Camden,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Public  Adoertiser ,  Jan. 
21, 1772 :  they  were  the  last  efforts  of  Junius  in  that  ehannel 
of  publicity.  Whether  Junius  was  at  this  time  personally 
known  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  or  hecame  so  subsequently,  is 
uncertain;  but  that  Chatham  did  become  acquainted  with 
him,  and  aided  him  with  materials  for  some  of  his  philippics 
against  his  opponents,  Mr.  John  Wade  (one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Letters  ofJmius)  has  the  *written  testimony  of  Lady 
Erancis  for  affirming.  The  other  jfarties  who  became  privy  to 
the  secret,  appear  to  have  been  the  Eing  and  his  minister 
Lord  Nortli,  from  whom  Francis  reeeived  his  valuable  ap- 
pointment  in  the  East  Indies.-^-See  England's  Gtreatness,  by 
John  Wade,  1856. 

“  Chatham”  (says  Walpole)  “  was  little  scrupulous  about 
meahs  to  attain  his  political  ends,  and  Junius,  as  I  have 
beard  from  later  disclosures,  was  not  his  only  auxiliary.n 
Mr.  Calcraft  was  his  confidential  politieal  agent ;  and  after 
his  desfib,  in  1787,  Sir  Philip  Francis  got  back  “  the  Calcraft 
papers5,  and  destroyed  them,  thus  doubtless  closing  one  im- 
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portant  source  of  verificat!bn;  but  any  deficiency  of  proof 
from  this  precaution  of  Francis  has  been  most  amply  filled  up 
by  later  intelligence.  * 

Sir  Denis  le  Marchant  says,  in  his  notes  to  W.alpole’s 
Memoirs  of  the  Beign  ofKing  George  7/Z,  “  The  evidence  of 
Sir  PhilipJPrancis  being  the  author  of  J unius  has  been  obscrved 
by  an  eminent  lawyer  who  took  no  part  in  the  controvefsy, 
to  be  such  as  would  be  held  conclusive  by  a  jury  on  a  flues- 
tion  of  fact.  The  authorship  of  Junius  has  even  been  attri- 
buted  to  Lord  Chatham  himself,  one  of  the  best-abused  per- 
aonages  in  that  great  political  marvel;  and  so  latelyas  1858, 
a  Mr.  William  Dowe,  of  New  York,  published  a  work  to 
prove  the  above  identity,  but  with  considerably  less  success 
than  several  other  speculations  in  the  same  field. 

LORD  CHATHAM  SENDS  HTS  SECOND  SON  TO 
CAMBRIDGE. 

0 

In  the  year  1773,  Lord  Chatham,  having  fixed  upon  tlie 
law  for  the  profession  of  his  secɓnd  son,  (William,)  sent  him 
to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  His  health  being  delicate, 
he  was  accompanied  b}r  Mr.  Wilson,  who  lived  with  him  for 
some  time  in  the  same  college  apartment.  Lord  Chatham 
wrote  to  the  master  of  the  college,  expre$sing  his  wish  that 
the  two  public  tutors,  Mr.  Pretyman  and  Mr.  Turner,  should 
respectively  devote  an  liou~  each  day  to  his  son’s  improve- 
ment.  Thucydides  had  ever  been  a  favourite  author  with 
Lord  Chatbam,  and,  by  bis  express  desire,  was  ihe  first  Greek 
book  which  his  son  read  after  he  c&me  to  the  TJniversifcy : 
the  only  other  book  which  tKe  father  specified  was  Polj/bius ; 
furiher  he  did  nofc  interfere  with  the  system  of  academieal 
education.  At  fourteen  years  old*  William  Pitt  was  emi- 
nently  disti^Pfed  from  the  general  order  of  boys,  having 
already  p mtf  by  the  conyersation  and  example  of  his 
fath&r:  in  dm&g  at  table  with  him,  in  walking  with  him 
about  hi«  gtwufla,  ard  in  attending  him  in  hir  sick  cfiamber, 
opportunifes  of  benefititig  by  his  long  experience  and  his 
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greafc  mind  were  offered,  which  were  different  from,  and  supe- 
rior  to,  any  knowledge  fco  be  acqn[red  from  books  ;  and  fco 
these  advantages  is  afcfcribufcable  Pifct’s  early  display  of  his 
manly  and  asfconishing  qualities. 

Lord*Chatham  writes  from  Burfcon-Pynsenfc,  Ocfc.  30, 1773, 
fco  his  son,  in  this  playful  strain :  # 

“  With  whafc  ease  of  mind  and  joy  of  hearfc  I  wrifce  fco  my 
loved  William,  since  Mr.  Wilson’s  comforfcable  lefcfcer  of 
Monday.  I  do  nofc  mean  to  address  you  as  a  sick  man :  I 
trusfc  in  heaven  thafc  convalescent  is  fche  only  fcifcle  I  am  fco 
give  you  in  fche  ailing  fcribe ;  and  fchafc  you  are  now  enjoying 
fche  happy  advantage  of  Dr.  Glynn’s  acquaintance,  as  one  of 
fche  cheerful  and  witty  sons  of  Apollo,  in#his  poefcic,  nofc  his 
medical,  afctribute.  Bufc,  fchough  I  indulge,  with  inexpressible 
deliglifc,  the  fchought  of  your  refcurning  health,  I  cannofc  help 
being  a  litfcle  in  pain,  lesfc  you  Bhould  make  more  haste  thm 
good  sjpeed  fco  be  well.  .  .  .  How  happy  the  task,  my 
noble,  amiable  boy,  to  caufcion  you  only  against  pursuing  too 
niuch  all  those  liberal  and  praiseworfchy  fchings,  fco  which  less 
happy  natures  are  perpefcually  to  be  spurred  and  driven !  I 
will  not  tease  you  with  a  long  lecfcure  in  favour  of  inaction , 
and  a  compefcenfc  stupidity ,  your  best  fcufcors  and  eompanions 
afc  present.  You  have  time  to  spare,  consider  fchere  is  bufc  fche 
JEncyclopadia,  and  when  you  have  mastered  all  thafc,  what 
will  remain  ?  You  will  wanfc,  like  Alexander,  anofcher  world 
fco  conquer.  Your  mamma  joins  ipe  in  every  word ;  and  we 
know  howjmuch  your  affecfcionafce  ftiind  can  sacrifiee  to  our 
earnest  and  fcender  wishes.  Brothers  and  sisfcers  are  well ;  all 
f *el  aboufc  you,  fchink  and  talk  of  you  as  fchey  oughfc.  My 
affecfcionafce  remembrances  go  ifl  great  abundance  fco  Mr. 
Wilson.  Vive,  valet  is  the  unceasing  prayer  of  your  truly 
loving  father, 

“  Chatham.” 

By  a  lefcfcer  in  fche  Ohatham  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  27, 
we  learn  fchafc  William  Pifcfc,  afc  the  age  of  seven,  already 
anticipafced  his  fufcure  desfcmy.  The  children’s  tutor,  Mr. 
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WiJson,  writing  to  congratulate  tlie  Coimtess  qf  Chatham  on 
the  newrank,  adds:  .*  . 

u  My  Lord  Pitt  is  much  better,  Lady  Hester  quite  well, 
and  Mr.  William  very  near  it.  Tke  last  gentleman  is  not 
only  contented  in  retaining  papde  name,  but  perfectly 
happy  inrit.  Three  months  ago  he  told  me,  in  a  very  serious 
conversation,  *  He  was  glad  he  was  not  the  eldest  son,  but 
that  he  could  serve  his  country  in  the  Souse  of  Commons  lihe 


LORD  CHATHAM  AND  DR.  FRANKLIN. 

Buring  Br.  Franklin’s  residence  in  England  as  provincial 
agent  from  the .  United  States,  he  was  received  with  great 
courtesy  by  Lord  Chatham.  On  his  Lordship  making  a  motion 
in  the  Lords  concerning  America,  on  Jan.  20,  1775,  he 
took  Franklin  to  the  House,  and  saying  aloud  to  the  door- 
keeper,  *  This  is  Br.  Franklin,  whom  I  would  have  admitted 
into  the  House,”  they  readily  opened  for  him  the  door  near 
the  bar.  In  commenting  upon  the  debate,  Br.  Franklin 
says  :  “I  was  quite  charmed  with  Lord  Chatham’s  speech  in 
support  of  his  motion.  He  impressed  me  with  the  highest 
idea  of  him  as  a  great  and  most  able  statesman.”  And  iu  a 
letter  to  Lord  Stanhope,  he  says :  “  Br.  F.  is  filled  with  ad- 
miration  of  that  truly  great  man  (LordChatham).  He  has 
seen  in  the  courseof  life  sometimes  eloquence  without  wisdom, 
and  often  wisdom  without  eloquence ;  in  the  present  instance 
he  sees  both  united,  and  both,  as  he  thinks,  in  the  highest 
possible  degree.”  Franklin  subsequehtly  visited  Lord  Chatham 
at  Hayes,  and  dined  with  him  and  his  family;  and  on  coming 
io  town  hisLordship  called  upon  the  Boctor  in  Oraven-street, 
to  confiult  him  on  his*  bill  relating  to  conciliatory  measures 
1 i^e^<^,^he  being,,84eays  Franklin,  ^not  so  confident 
of  Lis  own  judgment,  but  that  he  eame  to  set  it  right  by 
set  their  watches  by  a  regulator.  He  stayed 
with  /?4ys  the  Boctor,  “  near  two  hours,  his  equipage 
waifang^li  the  door^and  being  there  while  people  were 
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ooming  from  diurch,  it  was  much  t&ken  notice  of  ancL  talked 
of,  as  at  that  time  was  every  little  circumstance  that  men 
thought  might  possibly  any  way  affect  American  affairs, 
Such  a  v^it  from  so  great  a  man  on  so  important  a  business, 
ilattered  not  alittle  my  vanity ;  and  the  honour  of  it  gave 
me  more  pleasure,  as  it  happened  on  the  very  day#  twelve 
months  that  the  ministers  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  dis- 
grace  me  before  the  Privy  Council.n 

Franklin  paid  a  second  visit  to  Lord  Chatham  at  Hayes, 
to  discourse  on  his  Lordship’s  plan,  and  was  present  next  day 
in  the  House  of  Lords  when  Chatham  introduced  his  measure.  < 
It  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Lord  Sandwich,  who  could 
not  believe  it  to  be  the  produetion  of  any  Pritish  Peer,  and, 
adds  Franklin,  “  that  it  appeared  to  him  rather  the  work  of 
some  American;  and  turiiing  his  face  towards  me,  who  was 
leaning  on  the  bar,  said  he  fancied  he  had  in  his  eye  the 
person  who  drew  it  up,  one  of  the  bitterest  and  mojt  mis- 
chievous  enemies  this  country  had  ever  known.  This  drew 
the  eyes  of  many  Lords  upon  me ;  but  as  I  had  no  induce- 
ment  to  take  it  to  myself,  I  kept  my  countenanee  as  iinmoy- 
able  as  if  my  features  had  been  made  of  wood. 

<c  Lord  Chatham,  in  his  reply  to  Lord  Sandwich,  took 
notice  of  his  illiberal  insinuation,  that  the  plan  was  not  the 
person’s  who  proposed  it :  declared  that  it  was  e.ntirely  his 
own ;  a  declaration  he  thought  himself  the  more  obliged  to 
make,  as  many  of  their  Lordships  appeared  to  have  so  mean 
an  opinion  ef  it ;  for  if  it  was  so  wehk  or  so  bad  a  thing,  ifc 
•  was  proper  in  hito  to  fcake  care  thafc  no  other  person  should, 
unjustly  share  in  the  censure  it  deserved.  That  it  had  heen 
herotofore  reckoned  his  vice  not  to  be  apt  fco  take  advice;  bufc 
he  made  no  scriple  to  declare  that  if  he  were  the  firsfc  minisfcer 
of  this  country,  and  had  the  care  of  settling  this  momentous 
business,  he  should  not  be  ashamed  of  publidy  calling  to  his 
assistance  a  person  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  whole 
of  American  aiflSiirs  as  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  aud  so  inju- 
riously  reflected  on  ;  one,  he  was  pleased  to  say, .  whom  all 
Europeheld  in  high  estimationforhis  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
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atid  ranked'  with  our  Boyles  and  Newtons ;  who  was  an 
honour,  not  to  the  English  nation  only,  but  to  hnraan  nature. 

I  fodnd  it  (adds  Franklin)  harder  to.  stand  this  extravagant 
oorapliraent  than  the  preceding  equally  extravagapt  abuse; 
but  kept  as  well  as  I  eould  an  unconcerned  oountenance,  as 
not  co^ceiving  it  to  relate  to  rae.,, 

*  THE  AMEBICAN  WAR.*— THE  “TATESTRY"  SPEECH. 

Buring  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1775,  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  1776;  the  state  of  Lord  Chatham*s  health  * 
corapelled  hira  to  be  absent  from  Parliaraent.  He  was  now 
extreraely  infirm  j  but  the  sense  of  personal  inconvenience,  of 
health,  and  of  life,  was  absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  his 
country’s  danger.  On  May  30,  1777,  his  Lordship  attended 
in  his  place  to  make  another  motion  depreeating  hostilities 
with  America :  he  came  to  the  House  wrapped  in  flannels, 
and  supported  on  crutches.  His  speecb,  in  the  yigour  and 
brilliancy  which  it  displayed,  was  a  stroug  instance  of  |he, 
triumph  of  the  raind  over  the  infirraities  of  the  body.  In 
this  speech  occurred  the  raeraorable  sentence:  “You  talk  of 
your  nuraerous  friends  to  annihilate  the  Congress,  and  of  your 
powerful  eneraies  to  disperse  their  array :  Imight  as  welltalJe 
of  drwing  them  hefore  me  with  this  crutch  /”  whichisde- 
scribed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  eraphatic  and  effective 
sentences  ever  pronounc^d  by  him. 

In  the  discussion  wliich  followed  Lord  Chatljam’s  speecli 
on  the  Addi*ess,  on  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1777 
(Nov.  18),  Lord  Suffolk  undertook  to  defend  the  employment 
of  "the  Indians  in  the  AmCrican  war,  his  Lordship  contending 
that,  beaides  its  policg  and  necessity,  the  raeasure  was  allow- 
able  on  principle,  for  tbat  “it  was  perfectly  justifiable  to  use 
all  the  means  that  Ood  and  JSfature  put  into  our  hands” 
This  last  expressiCn  Tekindled  the  flarae  of  Lord  Chatham’s 
,s^gnati^^%nd'  Thabkeray)'-“  occadoned  one  of  the 
sublira^^Brsts  of  ellquence  which  history  has  recorded.” 

cxclaimed  his  Lordship,  suddenly 
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rising  from  his  seat, il  shocked !  to  hear  such  prinoiples  oon- 
fessed— i,io  hear  them  avowed  in  this  House,  or  in  this 
country : — principles  equally  unconstitutional,  inhuman,  and 
unchristian !”  After  ealling  upon  the  House  to  protest 
against  smch  notions  “’standing  near  the  throne,  polluting  the 
ear  of  Majesty,  ‘That  God  and  Nature  put  into  our  hands  P  ” 
— and  calling  upon  the  Right  Reverend  Bench  of  Bishops, 
and  tlie  learned  Judges — and  invoking  the  genius  of  the 
constitutibn,  Loyd  Chatham  proceeded  in  this  outburst  of 
indignation :  “  From  the  tapestry  that  adorns  these  walls, 
the  immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble  Lord  frowns  with  in- 
dignation  at  the  disgrace  of  his '  eountry  I  In  vain  he  led 
your  glorious  fleets  against  the  boasted  Armada  of  Spaiti ; 
in  vain  he  defended  ahd  established  the  hortour,  the  liberties, 
the  religion,  the  Protestant  religion,  of  this  country,  against 
the  arbitrary  cruelties  of  Popery  and  the  Inquisition,  if  these 
more  than  popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices  are  let 
loose  among  us ;  to  turn  forth  into  our  settlements,  among 
our  ancient  connearions,  friends,  and  relations,  the  mereiless 
cannibal,  fchirsting  for  the  blood  of  man,  woman,  and  child  ! 
to  send  forth  the  infidel  savage — against  whom  ?  against 
your  Protestant  brethren ;  to  lay  waste  their  country,  to 
desolate  their  dwellings,  to  extirpate  their  race  and  name 
with  these  horrible  hell-hounds  of  savage  war ! — hell-hounds, 
1  say,  ofsavage  ibar!  Spain  armed  herself  with  blood-hounds 
to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of  Ainerica ;  and  we  im- 
prove  on  the  inhuman  example  even*  pf  Spanish  crueity ;  we 
turn  loose  these  savage  hell-hounds  ag&inst  our  brethren  and 
V;ountrymen  in  America,  of  the  same  language,  laws,  and 
liberties,  and  religiou ;  endeared  to#us  by  every  tie  that  should 
sanctify  humanity.*1 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  Lord  Chatham  spoke  upon  the 
Duke  of  Richmond’s  motion  on  the  Sfcate  of  the  Nation.  The 
arrival  of  intefligence  from  America  soon  proved  the  condifcion 
ofthe  country  tp  be  more  calamitous  than  the  sagacity  of 
Lord  Chatham  had  predicted.  •  The  truth  was  not  to  be  con- 
cealed — General  Burgoyne  and  his  army  were  prisoners  of 
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war ;  upon  which  disaster  Lord  Chatham  made  a  motion  in 
a»  striking  speech. 

We  add  a  few  details  io  show  how  apposite  was  Lord 
Chatham’s  illustration  of  his  “  Tapestry  Speech.” 

Thomas  Howard,  first  Earl  of  SufFolk,  was  eminent  for  his 
services  againstthe  Spanish  Armad?.,  the  destruotion  of  which 
was  repiesented  in  the  tapestry.  Howard,  Earl  of  Effingham, 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  who  commanded  the  fleet 
ttpon  that  glorious  occasion,  was  another  of  Lord  Suffblk’s 
ancestors,  and  to  him  Lord  Chatham  more  espedally  refers. 

The  greatorator  was  not  the  first  Peer  who  had  illustrated 
*  his  speech  from  these  hangings.  About  thirty  years  before, 
Lord  Chesterfield  made  a  similar  allusion  in  a  speech  on  the 
then  war :  “  he  turned  with  a  most  rhetorical  transition  to  the 
tapestry,  and  said  with  a  sigh,  that  he  feared  that  there  were 
on  historical  looms  at  work  now.” — Walpole,  1745. 

Lord  Chatham  alludes  to  these  hangings  in  a  letter  to  the 
Countess  Stanhope,  in  one  of  the  debates  on  the  Falkland 
Islands^  in  1771 :  “  The  House  being  kept  clear  of  hearers, 
we  are  reduced  to  a  %nug  party  of  unhearing  and  unfeeling 
I#ords  and  the  tapestry  hangings;  which  last,  mute  as 
Ministers,  yet  tell  usmore  than  all  the  Cabinet  on  the  lubjjept 
of  Spain,  and  the  *  manner  of  treating  with'  an  insidious  and 
haughty  Power.”  ■  ■  * 

This  tapestry  was  6f  Duich  workmanship,  and  was  woven, 
aecording  to  Sandrart,  by  Prancis  Spiering,  from  the  designs 
of  Henry  Cornelius  Yrocm,  an  eminent  painter  of  Haarlem. 
It  had  been  bespoken  by  Lord  Howard,  and  was^old  by  him 
to  James  I.  It  originally  consisted  of  ten  compartments, 
forming  aeparate  pictures^  each  surrounded  by  a  wrought 
horder,  including  the  portraits  of  the  officers  who  held  com- 
mands  in  the  English  Fleet.  Engravings  were  made  from 
these  hangings  by  Mr,  John  Pine,  and  pubiished  in  1739. 
The  tapestr.y,was  destroyed  in  the  great  Fire  in  1834,  except 
a  few  fragments  which  were  saved  from  the  flames. 
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LORD  CHATHAM'S  LAST  APPEABANCE  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OP  LORDS. 

We  now  approaeh  the  closing  scene.  On  the  7th  of  April, 
1778,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  hitherto  the  ally  and  supporier 
ofall  Lord  Chatham’s  American  policy,  moved  an  address  to 
the  Crown,  representing  in  detail  the  expenses,  losses,  and 
misconduct  of  the  war,  entreating  His  Majesty  to  dismiss  his 
Ministers,  and  to  withdraw  his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  from 
the  revolted  provinces.  Lord  Chatham  saw  that  the  address 
involved,  though  no  in  direct  terms,  the  acknowledgmenff 
of  American  Independence  ;  and  on  tfye  motion  being  commu- 
nicated  to*  him  the  day  before  it  was  to  bomade,  he  apprised  * 
the  Dake,  uwith  unspeakable  concern,  that  the  diffcrenco 
hetwcen  them,  and  the  point  of  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  America,  was  so  very  wide,  that  ho  despaired 
of  bringing  about  any  reasonable  issue.  Ho  was  still  ill,  but 
hoped  to  be  in  town  to-morrow!”  On  that  morrow  hc  ap- 
peared  in  tlie  House  of  Lords  for  the  last  timc. 

The  Earl  having  arrivednt  Westminster,  refreshed  himself 
awhile  in  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  room,  until  ho  learned  that 
Parliamentary  husiness  was  ahout  to  begin.  He  was  theh 
led  into  the  House  of  Peers  by  his  son,  the  Hon.  William 
Pitt,  and  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Mahon.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
rich  suit  of  black  velvet,  and  covered  up  to  the  knees  in 
flannel.  Within  his  large  wig  litirte  more  of  his  eountenance 
was  seen  than  his  aquiline  nose,  and  his  penetrating  eye,  whieh 
retained  all  its  native  fire.  The  Lords  stood  up,  and  made  a 
lane  for  him  to  pass,  while  he  gracefully  bowed  to  them 
as  he  proceeded.  Having  taken  liis  seat  on  the  hench  of  the 
Earls,  he  listened  to  the  speeeh  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
with  the  most  profound  attention. 

After  Lord  Weymouth  had  spoken  agamst  the  address, 
Lord  Chatham  rose  with  slowness  and  difficultyfrom  his  seat, 
leaning  on  his  crutches,  He  took  one  hand  from  his  crutch 
and  raised  it ;  looking  upward,  he  said :  f<  I  thank  Ood  that  I 
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have  been  enabled  to  come  here  this  day— ~to  perform  my 
duty,  and  to  speak  on  a  subjeet  which  is  so  deeply  impressed 
on  my  mind.  I  am  old  and  infirm — have  one  foot,  more 
than  one  foot,  in  the  grave.  I  have  risen  from  my  bed  to 
stafld  upin  the  oause  of  my  country — perhaps  never  again  to 
speak  in  this  Housef’ 

The  rwerence,  the  attention,  the  stillness,  of  the  House 
were  here  most  impressive :  had  any  one  dropped  a  handker- 
chief,  the  noise  would  have  been  heard.  At  first  Lord  Chat- 
ham  spoke  in  a  low  and  feeble  tone ;  but  as  he  grew  warm, 
his  voice  rose,  and  became  as  barmonious  as  ever ;  oratorical 
hnd  affecting,  perhaps  more  so  than  at  any  former  period. 
He  recounted  the  whole  history  of  the  American  War ;  the 
measures  to  which  he  had  objected ;  and  all  the  evil  conse- 
quences  which  he  had  foretold ;  adding,  at  the  end  of  each 
period,  “  And  so  it  proved.” 

When  his  Lordship  sat  down,  Lord  Temple  said  to  him,  ' 
You  have  forgot  to  mention  what  we  bave  heen  talking 
about — 3hall  I  get  up?”  Lord  Chatham  replied,  “No,  no; 

1  wiil  do  it  by  and  by.” 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  in  reply  to  Lord  Chatham,  tlie 
Duke  of  Richmond  is  said  to  have  shown  much  asperity  in  its 
delivery;  and  the  Earl,  who  heard  the  greater  part  of  the 
speech  with  composure,  occasionally  indicated,  both  in  his 
countenance  and  gesture,  symptoms  of  displeasure. 

When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  concluded,  Lord  Chat- 
ham  made  an  eager  effort  to  rise,  as  if  impatient  to  give 
utterance  to  his  feelings.  Rut  the  body  now  prbved  itself 
unequal  to  sustain  the  energies  of  the  mind.  After  repeated 
attempts  to  retain  his  erect  position,  Lord  Chatham  suddenly 
p'-essed  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  fell  down  in  convulsions. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Temple,  Lord  Stamford,  and 
other  Peers,  caught  him  in  their  arms. 

Alarm  and  agitation  prevailed.  The  House  was  immedi- 
ately  cleared*tbe  debate  adjourned,  and  ever y  consideration 
absorbed  rfpudety  for  the  life  of  Lord  Chatham.  But  afflic- 
tion  for  |E  situation  ffld’  nofc  deprive  his  fricnds  of  their 
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presence  of  mind.  The  Hon.  James  Pitt,  his  ycoJhgest  son, 
although  not  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  particu- 
larly  active  and  nsefui  in  rendering  assistance  to  hisvenerable 
father.  HisLordship  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Sargent’s  house  in 
Downimg-street,  and  the  medical  assistance’of  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
who  was  fortunately  in  the  House  at  the  time  of  his  seizure, 
was  immediately  procured.  Becovering,  in  some  degree,  from 
the  attack,  he  was  removed  to  Hayes,  where  his  friend  and  phy- 
sieian,  Dr.  Addington,  was  unremitting  in  his  attentions. 

Walpole  writes,  on  April  8 :  “  Lord  Ohatham  fell  in  the 
^enate— not  by  daggers,  nor  by  the  thunder  of  Lord  Suifolk^ 
eloquence.  He  had  spoken  with  every  symptom  of  dehility, 
repeated  his  own  phrases,  could  not.recollect  his  own  ideas ; 
and,  which  was  no  new  practice,  persisted  in  our  asserting 
sovereignty  over  Ameriea,  though  he  could  not  tell  hy  what 
means.  It  was  only  new  to  confess  his  ignorance.  The  Duke 
of  Bichmond  answered  him  with  much  decency  and  temper, 
though  Lord  Chatham  had  called  pursuit  without  meam 
timid  and  pusillanimous  conduct.  The  Earl  was  rising  to 
reply,  but  fell  down  in  a  second  fit  of  apoplexy,  with  strong 
convulsions  and  slabbering  at  the  mouth.  I  do  not  doubt  but 
the  Morning  JPost  will  allow  the  Duke  more  rhetoric  than 
it  ever  acknowledged,  in  order  to  ascribe  Lord  Chatham’s 
fall  to  his  Grace’s  invectives  ;  but  he,  who  is  all  tenderhess 
and  sensibility,  was  so  affected,  that  at  night  the  Duehess  of 
Bichmond  desired  me  not  to  name  it :  yet  Lord  Chatham 
is  not  dead,  and  to-day  is  better,  if  gxisting  after  two  strokes 
can  be  called  so.  To  be  sure,  his  biographer  would  have  a 
fairer  field  had  he  died  in  his  voeation.  .  .  .  ,  Nb^, 

I  reckon  liim  politically  dead.  #  He  will  probably  neither 
recover  strength  nor  faculties ;  his  family  will,  if  possible, 
prevent  his  re-appearance,  and  the  Court  will  scarce  inoculate 
a  half-dead  skeleton  on  their  other  infirmities.  Lord  Chatham 
certainly  went  to  the  House  to  express  resentment  at  their 
having  only  dabbled  with  him  indirectly^but  his  debility,  or 
perhaps  some  gleam  of  hope  of  yet  being  adopted,  moderated 
his  style :  his  water-gull,  Lord  Temple,  was  at  his  elbow.” 
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Next  day,  April  9,  continues  the  narrative :  u  Lord  Chatham 
has  again  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  probably  for 
the  last  time.  He  was  there  on  Tuesday  (April  7)  against  the 
earnest  remonstrance  of  his  physieian  ;  and,  I  think,  only  to 
make  confusion  worse  confounded.  He  had  intended  to4be  very 
hostile  to  the  Ministers,  and  yet  to  force  himself  into  all  their 
places  by'maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  America,  to  which 
none  of  tbe  Opposition  but  his  own  few  followers  adhere ;  and 
they  cannot,  like  a  strolling  company  in  a  barn,  fill  all  the 
parts  of  a  drama  with  four  or  five  indmduajs.  It  appeared 
eply  in  the  speech  thab  hehad  lost  himself:  hedid  not  utt§r 
half  he  intended,  and  sat  down ;  but  rising  to  reply  to  the 
Duke  of  Eichmond,  he  fell  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  was 
thought  dead.  They  transported  him  into  the  Jerusalem 
Chamher,*  and  laid  him  on  a  table.  In  twenty  minutes  he 
recovered  his*senses,  and  was  conveyed  to  a  messenger’s  house 
adjoining,  where  he  still  remains.  The  scene  was  very  aftect- 
ing  ;  his  two  sons,  and  son-in-law,  Lord  Mahon,  were  round 
him.  The  House  paid  a  proper  mark  of  respect  by  adjourn- 
ing  instantly.” 

Walpole,  in  his  Last  Journals ,  gives  this  further  account  of 
the  sad  scene :  “  Lord  Chatham  appeared  in  the  House  ;  he 
had  told  his  particular  friends  that  he  laboured  under  great 
anxieties,  yet  must  adhere  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  over 
America,  He  complained  that  the  Oourt  had  been  tampering 
with  his  physicians  and  everybody  ahout  him,  hut  had  made 
no  direct  offers  to  himself'  (which  probably  was  the  cause  of 
his  anger)  ;  he  deelared  he  would  protest  againstf  ever  com- 
ppunding  with  the  Ministers  that  had  ruined  this  country, 
yet  would  not  consent  to  tjje  Independence  of  America,  and 
Would  say  that,  hefore  tliat  could  be  done,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
ought  to  be  hrought  to  the  House  and  give  his  consent  to  it 
^-~he  did  afterwai’ds  hint  at  that — and  it  looked  a  little  as  if 
his  anger  tpade  him  wish  to  spirit  up  the  Prince.  It  soon 
^hat  Lord  Chatham  waS  exceedingly  weak,  and  his 

*  evidently  a  mistakefor  the  Painted  Chambep;  the  Jerusalem 

ChamhSrbejng  in  the  w£st  front  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
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head  not  clear.  He  repeated  his  own  words  several  times,  and 
could  not  recolleet  the  natne  of  the  Princess  Sophia.  He 
asserted  the  sovereignt,y,  and  bade  the  Lords  not  fear  a  French. 
invasibn ;  we  had  resisted  Danish  invasions,  Norman  usurpa- 
tions,  #and  Scottish  inroads  (the  two  first  instanees  were 
directly  contrary  to  his  purpose)  ;  he  said  lie  wished  fbr  no 
place,  nor  was  any  man’s  enemy ;  but  h^  knew  so  little  what 
he  said,  and  was  so  weak,  that  he  sat  fiown.  The  Duke  of 
Eichmond  answered  Lord  Weymouthand  Lord  Chatliara,  but 
with  great  tenderness  and  respect  to  the  latter,  who  was  goiiig’ 
to  reply,  hut  fell  down  in  a  second  fit  of  apoplexy.  .  ' . 

In  about  twenty  minutes,  he  recovered  his  speech.  The  first 
thing  he  said  was,  ‘  I  was  going  to  recommend  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand  for  general.’  That  was  very  likely,  both  from  his  regard 
for  the  Prince  and  from  his  aversion  to  Lord  George  Ger- 
maine.”  He  was  carried  to  a  messenger’s  house  adjoining, 
and  next  day  was  conveyed  to  Hayes. 

• 

DEATH  OF  LORD  CHATHAM. 

However  much  the  attention  of  Dr.  Addington  might  alle- 
viate  the  sufferings  of  his  patient,  no  human  powers  could 
restore  Lord  Chatham.  He  lingered  until  the  llth  ,of  May, 
when,  s§ys  the  Eev.  Mr.  Thackeray,  44  he  breathed  his  last 
with  that  fortitude  which  had  ever  distinguished  him  as  a 
inan,  and  with  that  resignation  which  is  the  peculiar  eharac- 
teristic  of  a  Christian.,,  • 

uHis  hed,”  says  Macaulay,  “  waS  watched  to  the  last  with 
anxious  tenderness  hy  his  wife  and  children ;  and  he  well  de- 
served  their  care.  Too  often  haughty  and  wayward  to 
others,  to  thera  he  had  been  alftiost  effeminately  kind.  He 
had  through  life  been  dreaded  by  his  political  opponents,  and 
regarded  with  more  awe  than  love  even  by  his  politioal  asso- 
ciates.  But  no  fear  seems  to  have  mingled  with  the  affeetion 
which  his  fondness.  constantly  overflowing  in  a  thousand  en~ 
■dearing  forms,  had  inspired  in  the  little  circle  at  Hayes.,> 

The  eyening  was  far  advanced  before  the  sorrowful  intelli- 
gence  was  commuhicated  to  Colonel  Barre,  who  then  repaired 
#  h  2 
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to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  announced  the  death  of  Lord 
Chatham.  After  a  solemn  pause,  Colonel  Barre  moved  an 
address  to  the  Throne,  requesting  His  Majesty  to  give  direc- 
tions  for  a  Publie  Funeral ;  to  which  was  added,  by  amend- 
ment,  a  public  monument  in  Westmiuster  Abbey :  td  these 
requests,  His  Majesty  acceded.  An  annuity  of  4000Z.  was 
subsequently  settled,  upon  the  heir  of  Lord  Chatham,  to 
whom  the  title  should  descend ;  and  a  grant  of  20,000Z.  was 
voted  for  the  payment  of  his  Lordship’s  dtbts.  In  the  Debate 
iti  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for 
settling  the  annuity,  among  the  Peers  who  protested  against 
the  Act  was  Markham,  Archbishop  of  York.  “  This,”  says 
Walpole,  “  w'as  mean  revfenge  in  Markham  for  Lord  Chatham 
having  censured  his  sermon,  which  the  Archbishop  had  not  the 
spifit  to  takc  notice  of  in  the  House  while  Lord  Chatham 
liyed.1’ 

'Walpole’s  announcement  of  this  sad  event,  his  comments 
and  those  of  his  correspondents,  will  be  read  with  interest. 
To  Sfr  Horace  Mann  he  writes :  “  May  llth.  LordChatham 
died  this  morning.  .  .  .  Well !  with  all  his  defeets,  Lord 
Chatham  will  be  a  capital  historic  iigure.  France  dreaded 
his  crutch  to  this  very  moment ;  but  1  doubt  she  does  not 
think  that  it  has  left  a  stiek  of  the  wood  !• — no  offence  to 
Mrs.  Anne  (Pitt),  who,  I  allow,  has  great  parts,  and  not 
less  ambition :  but  JFortane  did  not  treat  her  as  a  twin.” 

On  May  15,  Walpole  w^ites  to  tlie  Bcv.  William  Mason : 
“  The  first  thing  I  heard<on  landing  in  Arlington-street  was 
Lord  Chatham’s  death,  which  in  truth  I  thought  of  no  great 
consequence,  but  to  himself ;  for  either  he  would  have  re- 
mained  where  he  was,  or  beon  fetched  out  to  do  what  he 
Could  not  do, — replace  us  once  more  on  the  throne  of 
Neptune.  The  House  of  Commons  has  chosen  to  make  his 
death  an  epoeh  whibh  is  to  draw  the  line  between  our  pros- 
perity  and  adversity.  They  hury  him,  and  father  his  children. 
In  this  fit  ef  ^ratitude  two  men  chose  not  to  be  involved,  but 
Ljpgmnst  attendm|»$d&  funeral :  one  was  the  Archbishop 
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of  Canterbury  (Comwallis),  wlio  owed  the  tiara  to  him ;  the 
other  Lord  Onslow,  who  formerly  used  to  wait  in  the  lobby 
to  help  him  on  with  his  great-coat.” 

To  tbis  Mr.  Mason  coarsely  replies :  u  Pray  give  tne  an 
accounl  of  the  funeral,  and  if  you  have  ^fcime,  order  your 
gardener  to  pluck  a  bouquet  of  onions,  and  send  it  with  my 
compliments  to  Lord  John  (Cavendish),  that  he  may  put 
them  in  his  handkerchief  to  weep  with  greater  facility.” 

Volfcaire  had  died  lately,  (May  30,)  which  assists  Mason 
to  point  another  irreverent  joke.  He  writes  to  Walpole,  July 
1,  that  he  had  been  attending  at  Hornby  Castle,  and  saying 
dust  to  dust  over  his  patron,  Lord  Holdernesse’s  remains; 
"  but,”  he  adds, when  I  consider  tHat  you  did  not  seem  to 
interest  yourself  much  in  thc  funeral  o'f  Lord  Chatliam,  I 
suspecfc  my  poor  Earl’s  would  not  be  thought  of  much  conse- 
quence  by  you.  Indecd,  nobody  of  any  rank  ever  seems  to 
have  stolen  out  of  life  in  a  more  incog.  manner  than  he  has 
done;  for,  all  Frenchman  as  he  was,  Voltaire  would  hinder 
his  being  talked  about,  even  on  liis  darling  continent.  So 
that,  what  with  Lord  Chatham’s  death  here,  and  Voltaire’s 
death  there,  his  memory  soerns  to  have  slipped  between  two 
stools ;  and  so  rest  his  soul,  if  Dr.  Priestley  chooses  to  lcfc 
him  have  one,  whether  material  or  not  is  not  in  his  case  much 
material :  excuse  the  pun  for  the  sake  of  the  sense,  if  you  be 
candid  enough  so  to  do,” 

In  Walpole’s  reply  to  this  l#ettcr  he  says :  "  If  your 
Mecsenas’s  fame  (Lorcl  Holdernesso)  is  overwhelmed  in  Lord 
Chatham’s  and  Voltaire’s,  it  is  already  revenged  on  tlie  latter’s. 
Madame  du  Deffand’s  lefcter  of  to-day  says,  he  is  already  for- 
gotten.  La  helle  poule  has  obliterated  him,  but  probably  will 
have  a  confcrary  effect  on  Lord  Chatham.  All  my  old  friend 
has  told  me  of  Voltaire’s  death  is,  thafc  tho  excessive  fafcigues 
he  underwent  by  his  journey  to  Paris,  and  by  tho  busfcle  he 
niade  with  reading  his  play  to  the  actors  and  hearing  them 
repeat  it,  and  by  going  to  it,  and  by  the  crowds  that  flocked 
to  him;  in  a  word,  the  agitation  of  so  much  applauso  at 
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eigBty-four  fhrew  him  into  a  etrangury,  for  which  ho  fook  so 
much  laudanum  that  his  frame  could  not  resist  all,  and  he 
fell  a  martyr  to  his  vanity.  Nay,  Garrick,  who  is  above 
twenty  years  younger,  and  full  as  vain,  would  have  been 
choked  with  such  doses  of  flattery,  though  he  would  'iike  to 
die  the  death/> 

COPLEY’S  PICTURE  OP  THE  PALL  OF  LOllD  CHATHAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  LORBS. 

Tliis  mclancholy  scene  has  becn  painted  by  John  Singleton 
(Jppley,  and  is  liis  best-known  work.  The  size  of  picture 
is  7  ft.  6  in.  high  by  10  ft.  1  in.  wide  ;  it  was  painted  in 
1779-80,  and  was  presented  to  the  NationalGallery  in  1828, 
hy  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  The  heacls  in  the  picture,  of  which 
iihcre  are  55,  are  all  portraits ;  the  peers  are  in  their  state- 
robes;  the  prominent  figuro  to  the  right  is  the  Duke  of 
Eichmond.  The  picture  was  engraved  on  a  large  scale  by 
Bartolozz? ;  and  the  painter  sent  an  impression  to  General 
Washington,  and  another  to  John  Adams.  Allan  Cunning- 
ham  says :  “  Perhaps,  in  his  choice  of  suhjeot,  thc  painter's 
thoughts  wandered  to  his  own  native  America ;  at  all  events, 
he  obtained  the  praise  of  the  illustrious  Washington.  ‘  This 
work/  said  he,  4  highly  valuable  in  itself,  is  rendered  more 
estimable  in  my  eye  when  1  rememher  that  America  gave 
birth  to  the  celebrated  artist  that  produced  it.’  ”  The 
painter  refused  flfteen  hundred  guineas  for  the  picture ;  it 
was  purchased,  we  know  nofc  *at  what  price,  by  Lord  Liver- 
pool,  who  used  to  say  that  such  a  work  ought  not  to  be  in 
his  possession,  but  in  that  of  the  public ;  these  words  were 
not  heard  in  vain  by  the  Earl’s  successor,  who  munificently 
presented  the  picture  to  the  Nation. 

It  is  strangely  misnamed  in  the  oflicial  Catalogue  of  the 
National  Gallery,whicli  is  also  in  error  in  stating,  “  the  scene 
represented  took  place  in  the‘  Old  House  of  Lords  (the 
Painted  ^hamber)  f  whereas  the  old  House  of  Lords  was 
the  ol<^pkrliament  Chamber,  which  then  oecupied  the  site  of 
the  BtpP  Gallery,  builfc  by  Soane ;  the  old  Court  of  Kequests, 
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or  White  Hall,  of  the  Palaoe  heing  then  fitted  up  for  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Walpole  sarcastically  alludes  to  this  picture,  whon  writing 
to  th^  Countess  of  Ossory,  in  1795,  ho  escusGs  himself  for 
not  going  to  the  House  and  making  a  speech,  at  tho  threshold 
of  fourscore,  saying :  “  As  I  have  none  of  the  grejt  abilities 
and  renown  of  the  late  Lord  Chatham,  so  I  have  none  of  fhe 
ambition  of  aping  his  death  and  tumbling  down  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  I  fear  would  scarce  obtaiu  for  nae  a  sixpenny 
print  in  a  magazine  from  Mr.  Copley.” 

The  painter,  it  need  scarcely  l>c  added,  was  the  father  fcf 
Lord  Lyndhurst ;  upon  which  circumsfcance,  and  the  subjcct 
of  tlie  picturo,  Lord  Mahon  has  this  weij-graced  apostrophe : 

“  Who  that  reads  of  this  soul-stirring^  scene — who  that 
has  seen  it  portrayed  by  that  painter,  whose  son  has  since 
raised  liimself  by  his  genius  to  be  a  principal  light  and  orna- 
ment  of  thc  same  assembly — who  does  not  feel,  that  were  the 
choice  before  him,  he  would  rathor  live  that  one  triumpliant 
hour  of  pain  and  suffering  than  through  the  longest  career  ot 
thriving  and  successful  selfishncss  ?”  (Ilkt.  England ,  vol.  iii.) 

Walpoio  relates  tiie  following  bon  mot :  u  A  man,  I  forget 
his  iiame,  has  made  a  drawing,  wbich  he  says  is  for  a  com- 
panion  to  Copley’s  ‘  Death  of  Lord  Chatham/  As  the  latter 
exhibits  all  the  great  Men  of  Britain,  this  is  to  record  the 
Beauties:  but  what  do  you  think  is  the  subject  he  has 
pitched  upon?  The  Daugliter  vf  JPharaoh  saving  Moses. 
The  Prineess  Boyal  is  the  Egyptiah  Infanta,  accompanied  by 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Cumberland,  Devonsbire,  Eutland, 
Lady  Duncannon,  &e.,  not  all  Beauties.  Well,  this  sketch  is 
to  be  seen  over  against  JBrooks’s,  George  Selwyn  says  he 
could  recommend  a  better  companion  for  this  piece,  which 
sliould  be  ilte  Sons  of  Pharaoh  (faro)  .at  the  opposite  house. 

THE  EUNERAL  OF  LORD  CHATHAM. 

Although  men  of  ell  parties  had  ooncurred  in  decreeing  post- 
humous  honours  to  Chatham,  his  corpse  was  attended  to  the 
grave  almost  exclusively  by  opponents  of  the  Government. 
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Nor  were  the  arrangements  for  the  Funeral  made  with 
unanimitj  befitting  the  sad  event. 

On  May  13,  Lord  Shelburne  xnoved  that  the  Lords  should 
attend  Lord  Chatham’s  funeral,  and  thore  was,  on  a  diyision, 
a  majority  of  one  vote  for  it ;  but  proxies  being  caUed  for,  the 
*  numbers  yere  equal,  which,  in  the  Lords,  is  reckoned  a 
negative. 

There  appears  to  have  been  much  unseemly  8quabbling  as 
.to  the  plaee  of  interment.  The  Common  Council  having  re- 
'  solved  to  hury  Lord  Chatham  at  St.  Paul’s,  the  Sheriffs 
acquainted  ihe  House  of  Commons  with  that  desire ;  when 
Dunning,  T.  Townshend,  Barre,  and  Burke  recommended 
compliance.  Bigby,made  a  most  indiscreet  speech  against 
the  Common  Council,  expressing  the  utmost  contempt  for 
them,  which  was  answered  severely  by  Barre,  who  told 
Bigby  he  ought  to  prefer  St.  Paul’s,  as  there  would  be  room 
enough  for  his  person  (which  was  very  corpulent).  Tho 
mofcion  wtis  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  The  King  told 
Lord  Hertford  he  would  not  meddle  with  it — they  might  do 
what  they  would  with  the  corpse,  but  be  would  not  let  the 
Guards  go  into  the  City.  , 

On  May  21,  Walpole  writes  to  the  Bev.  William  Cole : 
“  The  City  wants  to  bury  Lord  Chatliam  in  St.  Paui’s,  whieh, 
as  a  person  said  to  me  this  morning,  would  literally  be  ‘robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  ’  ”  And  on  May  31,  Walpole  again  writes 
to  his  reverend  correspondent :  “  I  sball  certainly  not  go  to 
the  funeral.  I  go  to  no  phppet-shows,  nor  want  to.see  Lord 
Chatham’s  water-gull,  Lord  Temple,  hobble  cbief  mourner.” 

The  remains  of  Lord  Chatbam  were  brought  from  Hayes, 
aud  lay  in  state  at  the  Paintld  Chamber,  at  Westminster,  on 
the  Jfch  and  8th  of  June.  Oa  the  following  day,  the  funeral 
proe^ssion  moved  from  the  Painted  Chamber;  through  West- 
mcnster  HaU,  New  Palace-yard,  part  of  ParHament-street, 
Bridge-street,  and  lung-street,  and  the  Broad  Sanctuajy,  to 
the  gggsi  weitem  door  of  Westminster  Abhey.  The  banner 
of  tSwLordfihip  of  Chatham  was  borne  by  Colonel  Barre, 
atfcended  fcf  ff&e  Dutebf  JBichmond  and  Lord  Bockingham. 
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Burke,  Savile,  and  Dunning  upheld  the  pall.  Lord  Camden 
was  conspicuous  in  the  procession.  “  The  chief  moumer  was 
young  William  Pitt.  After  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  in  a  season  as  dark  and  perilous,  his  own  shattered 
frame  and  broken  heart  were  laid,  amid  the  same  pomp,  in 
the  same  consecrated  mould,  ahout  twenty  yards  from  the 
north  entrance  to  the  Abbey.” 

Walpole  notes:  “Not  one  of  the  Court  attended  the 
funeral  but  Lord  Townshend  and  Lord  Amherst.  Thus,  the 
Court  made  its  behaviour  completely  ridiculous,  by  showing, 
after  showering  such  honours  and  rewards  on  him  and  hia 
family,  how  much  it  had  acted  against  its  inclination.”  The 
Diarist  lias,  however,  this  stili  stronger  condemnation  of 
its  conduct :  “  Garrick,  the  celebrated  actor,  died  on  the  19th 
(Jan.  1779),  and  a  most  extravagant  pomp  being  exhibited 
for  his  funeral,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Edmund  Burke,  who 
would  not  leave  the  trial  (of  Admiral  Keppel),  to  attend  his 
duty  in  Parliament,  came  post  to  town  to  attend  th«  player’s 
funeral,  and  returned  to  Portsmouth  that  very  night.  Yet 
even  in  that  zeal  he  acted  injudiciously,  for  the  Court  was 
delighted  to  see  a  more  noble  and  splendid  appearance  at  the 
interment  of  a  comedian  than  had  waited  on  the  remains  of 
the  great  Earlof  Chatham,  though  Ms  funeral  was  appointed 
by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.” 

Writing  to  Sir  Horace  Mahn,  Walpole  says :  “  Fanaticism 
in  a  nation  is  no  novelty ;  but  you,  must  know  that,  tliough 
the  effects.were  so  solid,  the  late  appearance  of  enthusiasm 
ahout  Lord  Chatham  was  nothing  but  a  general  affectation 
of  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  eontention  of  hypocrisy  between  'the 
Opposition  and  the  Court,  whicff  did  not  last  even  to  his 
burial.  Not  three  of  the  Court  attended  it,  and  not  a  dozen 
of  the  Minority  of  any  note.  He  himself  said,  between  his 
fall  in  the  House  of  Lords  and'  his  death,  that,  when  he  came 
to  himself,  not  one  of  his  old  acquaintances  of  the  Court,  but 
Lord  Ɗespencer,  so  much  as  asked  him  how  he  did.  Ɗo  you 
imagine  people  are  struck  with  the  death  of  a  man,  who 
were  not  struck  with  the  sudden  appearance  of  his  .death? 
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We  do  not  counterfeit  so  easily  on  a  surprisc,  as  coolly ;  and 
when  we  are  cool  on  surprise,  we  do  not  grow  agitatod  on 
reflection.” 

A  few  days  after,  “  a  great  secret  came  out,  which  Lord 
Temple  diligently  published.  But  a  little  before  Lord 
Chatham’s  death,  Lord  Bute  had  sent  Edeu  (Lord  Suffolk’s 
deputy,  and  one  of  tbe  three  Commissioners  to  America)  to 
him  with  offers  of  making  him  Prime  Minister,  and  of  a 
Dukedom,  and  that  Lord  Bute  would  come  in  with  him  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Lord  Chatham  treated  the  message  and 
4he  messonger  with  tho  utmost  contempt,  and  said,  ‘  Tell  tlie 
fellow,  that  if  he  darcs  to  come  out  I  will  impeach  him.*  He 
had  even  intended  on  the  day  he  had  his  fit  to  have  divulged 
ihe  message  to  the*House  of  Lords.  He  spokc  of  it  at  his  own 
table  with  ridicule,  laughed  at.  a  Dukedom  without  an  estate, 
said  he  should  be  Duke  and  no  Duke,  and  ironically  called 
Lady  Chatham,  Your  Grace .” — (Walpole’s  Last  Journals.') 

Chatham,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  had  not,  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  ten  personal  adhereuts.  But  death 
restored  him  to  his  old  placc  in  the  affections  of  his  country. 
Who  could  hear  unmoved  of  the  fall  of  that  whicli  had  been 
so  great,  md  tliat  which  had  stood  so  long  ?  The  circum- 
stances,  too,  seemed  rather  to  beJong  tothe  tragic  stage  than 
to  real  life.  A  great  Statesman,  fuli  of  years  and  honours, 
led  forth  to  the  Senate-house  by  a  son  of  rare  hopes,  and 
stricken  down  in  full  council  while  straining  his  feeble  voice 
to  rouse  the  drooping  spk*it  of  his  country,  could  not  but  be 
remembered  with  peculiar  venerafcion  and  tenderness.  Tlie 
few  detractors  who  venturod  to  murmur  were  silenced  by  the 
indignant  clamours  of  a  naiion  which  remembered  only  the 
lofty  genius,  the  unsullied  probity,  the  undisputed  services  of 
him  who  was  no  more. 

MEMORIALS  TO  LORD  CHATHAM. 

T&liational  Monument  voted  by  Parliament  is  placed  on 
the^ypst  side  of  the5norch  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
withinAfew  yards  of  the  grave  of  Chatham.  It  is  prineipally 
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of  statuary  marble,  and  was  designed  and  execnted  by  John 
Bacon,  R.A.  The  parliamentary  grant  for  the  purpose  was 
6000?. ;  <but  out  of  this  sum,  the  sculptor  paid  700/.  in  fees 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  exclusive  of  the 
expenseS  of  the  erection  of  the  monumcnt ! 

The  entire  elevation  exceeds  8B  feet.  in  height,  and  has  an 
air  of  colossal  grandeur.  The  hasement  is  a  rock,  bn  which 
is  seated  Britannia,  and  at  her  feet  are  figures  of  Ocean  and 
Earth.  In  the  centre  of  the  design,  upon  a  sarcophagus,  are 
figures  of  Prudence  andFortitude;  and  immediately  over  them, 
in  a  niche  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pyramid  which  forms  th^ 
background,  is  a  statue  of  Lord  Chatham,  in  his  parliamentary 
rohes,  in  an  attitudo  of  debate.  The  general  sentiment  of 
the  composition  is — that,  by  tho  unitecf  exertions  of  that 
Prudence  and  Fortitude  which  distinguishefi  the  illustrious 
deceased  as  Minister  ofithe  country,  Great  Britain  had  risen 
triumphant  hoth  by  Sea  and  Land  over  a]J  the  cfforts  whieh 
had  been  aimed  against  her  Independence,  her  Prospcrity,  and 
her  National  Aseendancy.  The  vastness  of  the  figures,  7  and  8 
feet  in  heiglit,  their  excellent  execution,  and  their  pyramidical 
grouping,  render  this  one  of  the  sculptor’s  finest  works : 

Bacon  tliere 

Gives  more  than  female  beaufcy  to  a  stone, 

And  Chatham’s  eloquence  to  marble  lips. — Cowper.  • 

When  it  was  proposed  to  erect  the  monument,  tlie  selec- 
tion  of  the  designs  from  those  sent  in  by  the  competing 
arti&ts  was  conceded  to  the  Boyal  3\cademy ;  but  Bacon  pre- 
ferrt'd  to  dvail  himself  of  his  private  influence  with  the 
King,  and  having  procured  an  audience  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  his  model,  obtained  His  Majesty’s  commands  to 
make  the  *monument.  Bacon  also  wrote  the  inscription  on 
the  base : 

u  Erccted  by  the  King  and  Parliament,  as  a  teefeimony  to  the  virfcues 
and  abilities  of  Wilham  Pitt,  Earl  of  Obatham ;  during  whose  adminis- 
tration,  in  the  reigns  of  George  the  Secondand  George  the  Third,  Divine 
Providence  exalted  Gieat  Brifcain  to  a  height  of  prosperity  and  glory 
unknown  to  any  former  ago.  Born  15th  of  Nov.,  1708 ;  died  llth  of 
May,  1778.» 
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The  King,  after  approving  and  adopting  this  inscription, 
said  to  the  sculptor,  u  Now,  Bacon,  mind  you  do  not  tum 
author;  stick  to  your  chiseL** 

The  citizens  of  London  resolved  to  erect  in  their  Guildhall 
a  monument  to  Chatham,  which  was  also  executed  bjr  Ɓacon, 
who  received  for  the  work  3000  guineas.  The  statesman  is 
represented  as  a  Roman  senator  standingupon  a  rock ;  his  at- 
titude  is  oratorical  and  commanding ;  his  left  hand  directs  the 
helm  of  Governmen  t  his  right  hand  is  placed  affectionately 
on  the  slioulders  of  Commerce,  who  is  presented  by  a  murally- 
'Towned  figure  of  the  City  of  London :  in  the  foreground  is 
Britannia  seated  on  her  Lion,  receiving  contributions  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the«Globe,  represented  by  Infants.  The 
whol'e  efiect  is  magnificent,  though  not  in  the  highest  style 
of  seulpture.  On  the  plintli  is  a  laurelled  medallion  charged 
with  the  cap  of  Liberty,  and  above  is  the  inscription  from 
the  pen  of  Edmund  Burke : 

**  In  gi&teful  Acknowledgement  to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events, 
•who,  intending  to  advance  this  nation  for  such  time  as  to  his  wisdoni 
seemed  good,  to  an  high  Pitch  of  Prosperity  and  Glory,  by  an  TJnanimity 
at  home ;  by  Confidence  and  Reputation  abroad ;  by  Alliance  wisely 
chosen  and  faithfully  observed  ;  by  Colonies  united  and  protected ;  by 
decisive  Yictories  by  sea  and  land ;  by  Conquests  made  by  Arms  and 
Generosity  in  every  part  of  the  Globe  ;  bv  Commerce,  for  the  first  time, 
united  with,  and  made  to  flourish  by,  War  ; — was  pleased  to  raise  up  as 
a  proper  instrument  in  this  memorable  work, 

WILLIAM  PITT. 

(i 

The  Mayor,  Aldcrmen,  and  Comnion  Council,  mindful  of  the  Benefits 
which  the  City  of  London  received,  in  her  ample  Share  in  the  general 
Prosperity,  have  erected  to  the  memory  of  this  eminent  Statesman  and 
powerful  Orator,  this  monumeut  in  her  Guildliall,  that  her  Citizens  may 
never  meet  for  the  Transaction  ot  their  Aflaiis,  without  beiig  reminded 
that  the  means  by  which  Providence  raises  a  Nation  to  Gieatness,  are 
the  Ylrtuos  infusod  into  giv»t  men,  and  that  to  withhold  from  those 
Virtues,  either  of  the  Living  or  the  Dead,  tbe  Tribute  of  Esteem  and 
Veneration,  is  to  dany  to  themselves  the  Means  of  Happiness  and 
Honour. 

“This  distingnished  Person,  for  the  Service  rendered  to  King 
Geoyge  IL  and  to  Kin^Georgc  III. ,  was  created 
‘  Babl  of  Chateam. 
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The  British  Nation  honoured  his  Meraory  with  a  pubiic  Funeral,  and  a 
public  Monument  amongst  her  illustrious  men  in  Westminster  Abbey*” 

But  the  most  tender  tribute  to  the  memorj  of  Lord 
Chatham  was  naturally  that  dictated  by  private  affection. 
His  Countess  erected  at  Burton-Pynsent  a  marble  u rn, 
sculptured  by  Bacon,  upon  the  pedestal  of  which  is  inscribed : 

“8ACBED  TO  PDRE  AFFECTION, 

THIS  SIMPLE  URN 

STANDS  A  WITNESS  OF  UNCEASINO  GRIEF  FOR  HIM, 

WHO, 

ESALTING  IN  WHATEVER  IS  M08T  ADMIBABLE, 

AND  ADDING  TO  THE  EEERCISE  OF  THB  SUBLIMEST  VIRTDES, 

THE  SWEET  CHARM  OF  BEFINED  8ENTIMENT,  AND  POLISHED  WlT: 

BY  GAY  SOCIAL  CONVflRSE, 

RENDERED,  BKYOND  OOMPARISON,.  HAPPY 
THE  CODRSE  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE^ 

AND  BESTOWED  A  FELICJTY,  INEEPBESSIBLE, 

ON  HER, 

WHOSE  FAITHFDL  LOVB  WAS  BLESSED  IN 
A  PDRE  RETURN, 

THAT  RAISED  HER  ABOVE  EVERY  OTHER  JOY 
BUT  THE  PARENTAL  ONE, 

AND  THAT  STILL  SHARED  WITH  HIM. 

HIS  GENEROUS  COUNTRY,  WITH  PUBLTO  MONUMENTS, 

HAS  ETERNIZED  HIS  FAME  ; 

THIS  HUMBLE  TRIBUTE 

*  IS  BUT  TO  SOOTHE  THE  SORROWING  BREAST 
OF  PRIVATE  WOE.” 

On  the  front  of  the  urn  is  a  medallion  with  the  head  of 
Lord  Chatham  j  and  on  the  opposit\side  is  another  medallion 
inscribed :  •  „T0 

THB  DEAR  MEMORY 
OF  . 

WILLIAM  PITT, 

1ARL  0  F  OHATHAM, 

THIS  MARBLE 
IS  INSCRIBED 
BY  HEBTEB, 

HI°  BELOVED  WIFE.” 

The  um  and  pedestal  were,  many  years  since,  removed  to 
Stowe. 
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CHAEACTEEISUCS,  EETEOSPECTIYE  OPINJONS, 
AND  PEESONAL  TEAIIS*  * 


PITT'S  AFFECTATION  AND  PEESONAL  HABITS. 

iJlE,  Pitt  had  one  fault,  which  of  all  human  faults,  is  most 
rarely  found  in  company  with  true  greatness.  B:e  was  ex- 
tremely  affected.  He  was  an  almost  solitary  instance  of  a 
man  of  real  genius,  and  of  a  brave,  lofty,  and  commanding 
spirit,  without  simplicity  of  character.  He  was  an  actor  in 
the  Closet,  an  actoi*  at  Council,  an  actor  in  Parliament ;  and 
even  in  private  society,  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  theatrical 
tones  anid  attitudes.  “  We*  know  that  one  of  the  most  dis- 
iinguished  of  his  partisans  often  complained  that  he  eould 
never  obtain  admittance  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  room  till  everything 
'was  ready  for  the  representatii  n,  till  the  dresses  and  pro- 
perties  were  all  correetly  disposed,  till  the  light  was  thrown 
Sown  with  Rembrandt-like  effect  on  the  head  of  ^jlie  illus- 
trious  performer,  till  the  flannels  had  been  arranged  with  tbe 
air  of  a  Grecian  drapery,  and  tho  crutch  placed  as  gracefully 
as  that  of  Belisarius  or  Lear.” 

The  able  writer  of  the  paper  in  the  Qmrterly  Eeview , 
No.  181,  has  well  observed  that'  <{Mr.  Pitt,  like  a  great 
actor,  and  like  the  Grecian  orators,  who  loere  great  actors, 
reserted  all  his  dignity  fov  the  proscenimi,  and  seemed  to 
think  of  the  shiftiiigs,  and  changes,  and  managements  bebind 
the  soenes,  as  ineonslderable  circumstances,  with  which  one 
yriio  was  tp  j|ll  a  great  share  in  the  public  view  must  neces- 
Mrihir  AiK  Ifit  ;were  not  fbr  this  hypothesis,  we  should 

'*  Lord  Maoanlay. 
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wotuler  tliat  any  tnan  eould  think  the  publication  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  Ckatham  Correspondence  would  be  otherwise 
than  injurious  to  tbe  publie  character  of  ‘the  great  Lord 
Ohatham.’ 

After*his  acceptance  of  a  peerage,  and  his  glooiuy  seclusion 
from  his  ministerial  colleagues,  when  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  rooms  at  the  Castle  Inn,  Marlborough,  everybody  who 
travelled  that  road  was  amazed  by  the  number  of  his 
attcndants.  Footmen  and  grooms,  dressed  in  his  family 
livery,  tilled  the  wliole  inn,  though  one  of  the  largest  in 
England,  and  swarmed  in  the  streets  of  the  little  town.  Th<y 
truth  was  that  Chatham  had  insisted  that,  during  his  stay,  all 
the  waiters  and  stable-boy s  at  the  Castje  should  wear  liis  livery. 

Lord  Mahon  was  assured  by  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  almost 
a  contemporary  of  that  period,  that  this  story  had  no  founda- 
tion  in  fact.  It  used  to  be  told  by  Lord  Holland,  and  most 
clearly,  as  Lord  Mahon  tliinks,  arose  from  his  imperfect 
recollection  of  a  passage  resembling  it,  but  really  cpiite  dif- 
ferent  (since  referring  only  to  Lord  Chatham’s  own  servants 
brought  from  Batli)  in  Lord  Orford’s  (then  MS.)  Memoirs. 
See  in  thcm,  vol.  ii.  pp.  416-17. — Notes  to  Lord  Mahon’s 
Ifisi.  JEngland \  vol.  v.  p.  176,  third  edit. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  notes  to  the  Correspondence  of 
C.  J,  Ifor,  however,  states  that  u  Lord  Shelburne  told  the 
above  story  to  his  sorv,  the  present  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  can 
scarcely  have  been  mistaken.” 

Pitt  was  scrupulously  exact  in  lys  dress.  It  is  said  that 
he  never  tfas  seen  on  bushiess  witliout  a  full-dress  coat  and 
a  tie-wig.  He  was  also  a  rigid  observer  and  exactor  of 
respect  towards  himself  and  otfyers  when  in  authority,  and 
never  permitted  his  under-secretaries  to  sit  down  before 
him.  Charles  Price  used  to  say  that,  at  the  levee,  Lord 
Chatham  was  accustomed  to  bow  so  low,  that  the  persons 
behind  him  cpuld  see  the  tip  of  his  hooked  nose  between  his 
legs. 

His  granddaughter,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  describes  his 
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eyes  as  grey,  yet,  by  candlelight,  from  tbe  espression  that 
was  in  ihem,  one  would  have  thought  them  black.  When 
he  was  angry,  or  speaking  very  much  in  earnest,  nobody 
could  look  him  in  the  face.  His  memory  on  things  even 
ofa  common  nature,  was  verystrong:  on  passing'a  place 
wherc  he  had  been  ten  years  before,  he  would  observe  that 
therc  usod  to  be  a  tree,  or  a  stone,  or  something  that  was 
gono,  and  on  inquiry,  it  always  proved  to  be  so :  yet  he 
tntvelied  always  with  four  horses,  at  a  great  rate. 

Walpole  describes  Lord  Chatham  as  a  comedian ,  eveu  to 
his  dress;  and  in  May,  1774,  to  excuse  his  absence  from 
^Parliament  by  visible  tokens  of  the  gout,  he  had  his  legs 
wrapped  in  black  velvet  boots ;  and  as  if  in  mourning  for  the 
King  of  France,  he  leaned  on  a  crutdi  covered  with  black 
velvet. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  retirement  from  office,  in  July,  1769, 
Lord  Chatham  appeared  at  the  Levee  to  present  his  duty  to 
the  King.  Men  gazed  at  him  with  eager  curiosity  as  on  one 
risen  from  the  grave ;  above  two  years  and  a  half  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  last  shown  himself  in  publie.  The  King  was 
very  gracious,  and  whispered  to  liim  to  come  into  the  Closet 
after  the  Levee,  which  Lord  Chatham  did  accordingly,  and 
remained  in  conversation  with  His  Majesty  twenty  minutes. 
This  was  the  last  conversation  that  ever  took  place  between 
them,  and  its  details  were  unknown.  “  Perhaps  he  was  sent 
for,”  saysBurke,  “or  perhaps  he  came  of  his  own  accord,  to 
talk  some  significant,  poVnpous,  creeping,  esplanatory,  am- 
biguous  matter  in  tbe  true  Chatkaqpic  style.,,#  These  words, 
it  must  he  owned,  describe  with  considerable  aptness,  tkough 
not  without  exaggeration— as  even  now  we  may  trace  them 
— Lord  Chatham’s  epistolary  faults.  However  respectful  was 
the  tone  adopted  by  Burke  in  public  towards  Lord  Chatham, 
he  forgot  this  respect  in  his  celebrated  Obscrvations  ofa  the 
late  State  qf  the  Nation,  where  he  likens  the  great  orator  to 

*  once  called  Lord  Ohatham  <(the  sublime  of  mediocrity.” 

Did  na|pC*  Thiers  borro#  from  this  when  he  said  Madame  de  Staei's 
we  **  the  peifefction  of  mediociity  f ' 
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a  hawlc,  adding,  the  style  of  Lord  Chatham’s  "polities  is  to 
keep  hovering  in  the  air  over  all  parties,  and  to  souse  down 
where  the  prey  may  prove  best.n  , 

.  The  character  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  often  suffered  by  the  ex- 
aggeratidns  aud  untruths  related  witli  the  view  of  magnifying 
his  importance.  Thus,  as  a  specimen  of  the  lpfty  spirit  witli 
which  he  did  the  public  business,  it  is  confidently  re- 
lated  that,“  a  fleet  and  army  were  assembled:  the  destination 
was  kept  a  profpund  secret.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkabl'e  that 
when  Mr.  Pitt  ordered  the  fleet  to  be  equipped,  and  appointed 
%  the  period  for  its  being  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  Lord  Anson  < 
said, 4  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  tlie  order ;  the  ships 
eould  not  be  got  ready  in  the  time  liflaited ;  and  lie  wanted 
to  know  ichere  they  were  goinrj ,  in  order  to  victual  them 
accordingly.’  Mr.  Pitt  replied  that  if  the  ships  were  not 
ready  at  the  time  required,  he  would  lay  the  matter  before 
the  King,  and  impeach  his  Lordship  in  the  Tlouse  of 
Commons.  This  spirited  menace  produced  the  mer^of-war 
and  transporfcs,  all  ready ,  in  perfect  compliance  with  the  order.” 
This  extravagant  usurpation  is  told  in  Almon’s  Anecdotes, 
but  is  altogether  unfounded  ;  for  had  Mr.  Pitfc  the  folly  to 
have  attempted  it,  he  would  not  have  remained  an  hour  the 
colleague  of  Lord  Anson,  affcer  having,  as  the  anecdote  itself 
relates,  thus  convictecl  him  of^  ignorance,  falsehood,  or  dis- 
affeetion. 

Almon  relates  another  story,  still  pnore  generally  believed : 

“  Ɗuring  Mr.  Pitt’s  administrationP,  lie  wrote  tbe  instrue- 
tions  (for  tbe  naval  officers)  himself,  and  sent  them  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  be  signed ;  always  ordering  his 
secretary  to  put  a  sheet  of  whit&  paper  over  the  writinp, , 
Thus  they  were  lcept  in  perfect  ignorance  of  what  they  signed, 
and  the  secretary  and  clerks  of  the  board  were  all  in  the  same 
state  of  exclusiond* 

This  absui-d  story  is  asserted  by  tbe  writer  in  tho  Qaarterly  , 
Beview,  No.  1B3  (ife  is  believed,  fehe  Bfe.  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker), 
to  be  utfeerly  false :  so  uncpnstitutional  a  proceeding  wouid 
have  been  an  idle  and  gratuitous  insult ;  11  for  the  sarae 
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object  miglit  have  been  accomplished  by  the  regular 
and  not  unusual  form  of  an  order  from  the  Admiralty 
Board  to  then*  sea-officers,  to  obey  such  instructions  as 
they  should  rcceive  from  his  Majesty  through  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State, — a  mode  of  proceeding  convenient,'  and  in- 
deed,  almost  necessary  in  conjoint  expeditions,  and  particu- 
larly  whore  great  secrecy  is  desirablo ;  hut  we  can  vcnture  to 
say  that  the  modes  of  transacting  business  botween  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Statc  and  the  Admiralty  were  in  no  respect  differcnt 
in  Mr.  Pitt’s  time  from  what  thcy  liad  been  in  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle’s.”  Yet,  Lord  Brougtiam  appears  to  credit  Ihis, 
story. 

Thackeray  states  liis  belicf  tliat  Almon  rcceived  this  infor- 
mation  from  Lord  Temple;  but,  il  this  were  the  case.  it 
would  not  maki?  ii  more  crediblc. 

Pitt  possessed  extraordinary  power  of  applicatio.i  t(;  busi- 
ness.  Mr.  Cummins,  the  celebrated  Amencan  Quakcr,  u  cd 
to  say  ©f  him :  “  The  tirst  time  I  come  to  Mr.  Pitt  upon  any 
businoss,  I  fmd  him  extremely  ignorant ;  the  seco  ld  tune  I 
come  to  him,  1  find  him  completely  informcd  upon  it.” 

MR.  PITT'S  “GOTTT” 

Mr.  Pitt  was,  from  his  youth,  subject  to  Gout,  wluch  is 
supposed  to  have  been  herecStary;  and  lie  was  during  lus 
whole  life  afilicted  with  it  to  a  dogree  tliat  frequently  ancl 
seriously  interfered  witli  h\s  parliamentary  and  ofhcial  duties. 
But  his  contemporarics,  friends  and  foes,  all  believed  that 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  hereditary  cneray  occasionally  understood 
each  other,  and  that  a  convenient  iit  of  the  gout  was  always 
ready,  upon  adoquate  oecasion — either  to  excuse  his  absence, 
ortoenhanco  the  meiit  and  efiect  of  his  attendanee,  upon 
particular  questions,  lt  was  even  remarked  that  when  Mr. 
Pitt  down  to  the  House  of  Oommons  in  all  the  para- 
phedjmi  of  gout,  he  would  sometimeb,  in  the  ardour  of 
forget  his  diseaae,  and  throw  about  his  muffled  limbs 
with  gfmt  agility,  , 
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In  1744-5,  “Mr.  Pitt,”  says  Pliilip  Yorke,  “  who  had  been 
laid  up  with  gout  ever  sinee  the  Session  began,  came  down  (on 
tho  vote  of  the  addition  to  the  Army  in  Flanders),  with  the 
mien  and  apparatm  of  an  invalid.  What  he  said  was  enforced 
with  tndch  grace,  both  of  action  and  elocution.  He  opened 
by  saying,  that  if  this  was  to  be  the  last  day  of  hjs  life,  he 
would  spend  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  since  he  judged 
the  eondition  of  his  country  to  be  worse  than  that  of  liis  own 

health . He  showed  how  much  the  question 

was  changed  from  wliat  it  was  last  year,  when  a  certain  fatal 
inilucncc  (Grenville)  prevailed  in  His  Majesty’s  Councils.* 

. Ile  coinplimcnted  Mr.  Pelham  on  his  lovo  of 

liis  country  and  capacity  for  businesS.  Hc  thought  a  daion 
oi  *t)lvaiion  to  hib  country  liad  broke  forth,  and  he  would 
foliow  lt  as  iar  as  ifc  would  lead  him.  He  should  be  the 
P<  Hn^t  dupe  iu  (ho  world  if  those  now  at  the  helm  did  not 
uiciin  tN*  honour  oi  Uieir  master  and  thc  good  of  the  nation ; 
and  if  lie  found  himself  deceived,  nothing  would  he  ieft  hut 
to  rost  with  an  honest  despair,”  &c.  All  this  was  open  to 
tnuoli  per^onal  imputaiion;  but  Mr.  Pitt  treated  an  allupion 
of  thnt  kind,  which  was  made  by  a  young  member,  with  such 
an  “  an*  of  disdain,5>  as  silenced  further  criticism :  as  Mr. 
Y  orke  add&,  u  his  fulminating  eloquence  deterred  all  opposi- 
tion.  and  thc  motion  passed  witli  only  one  dissentient  voice.” 

In  s  no  quarters,  this  malacly  was  suspected  to  be  feigned 
u  ith  a  view  to  escape  the  vexatiou,  or  avoid  the  responsi- 
bilities  of  office ;  but  Tbhis  idea  was’  unfounded.  Nor  was 
it  gout,  which  Lord  Chatham’s  friends  put  forth  to  the 
public  at  tlio  time;  but  it  was  the  absence  of  goufc; 
for  Lady  Chafcham  wrifces,  in  1767,  fchafc  no  improvemenfc 
can  he  expecfced  in  her  Lord’s  healfch  u  unfcil  he  can 
have  a  fit  of  the  goufc.5>  After  Lord  Chatham’s  return 
from  Marlborough,  his  new  physician,  Dr.  Addington,  ad- 
ministerKl  some  strong  remedies  which  dispeUed  the  goufc 
frorn  his  limbs,  but  scafctered  ifc  aboufc  his  body,  and  especially 
upon  liis  nerves.  “  Hence,”  says  Lord  Mahon,  “  arose  fche 
dismal  and  complete  ecfipse  which  for  upwards  of  a  year  his 
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mental  powers  suffered.  There  was  no  morbid  illusion  of  the 
faney,  but  there  was  utter  prostration  of  the  intellect”  This 
raental  incapacity  was  unfeelingly  exaggerated  by  Juniiis, 
who,  in  one  of  his  early  Letters,  glances  at  Lord  Chatham  as 
ua  lunatic  brandishing  a  crutch.” 

Walpole  humorously  notes,  Nov.  18,  1768 :  a  Lord 
Chatham  has  got  a  regular  fit  of  the  gout  after  so  long  an 
intermission.  Many  think  this  indicates  his  re-appcarance. 
If  anything  can  re-produce  liim  on  the  stage,  the  gout  and 
the  smell  of  war  can.  He  might  not  like  to  make  it  while 
*  rainister.  There  is  nothing  to  check  him  when  out  of  place.” 

Elsewhcre  Walpole  describes  Chatham  as  “having  recourse 
to  his  old  mummery  of  acting  the  gout and  he  thus  deseribes 
a  visit  whichhis  cousin,  Thomas  Walpole,  paid  to  the  Earl : 
“  He  found  him  in  bed  with  affected  fatigue  or  gout :  he  was 
sitting  up  in  bed,  with  a  satin  eider-down  quilt  on  his  feet. 
He  wore  a  duffil  cloak  without  arms,  bordered  with  a  broad 
purple  Kice.  On  his  head  he  had  a  nightcap,  and  over  that 
a  hat  with  a  broad  brim  flapped  all  round.  It  was  difficult 
not  to  smile  at  a  figure  whose  meagre  jaws  and  uneouth 
habiliments  recalled  Ɗon  Quixote  when  he  received  the 
Huenna  to  an  audicnee  after  lie  had  been  beaten  and  bruised, 
and  was  wrapped  in  serecloths.” 

Lord  Mahon  remarhs :  “  It  is  strange  how  large  a  space  in 
the  History  of  England  at  this  period  must  be  devoted  to 
the  details  of  his  persona?  health  and  of  his  family  feuds.  The 
fate  of  the  nation  seemetl  to  hang  suspended  on  the  gout  and 
on  the  Grenvillcs.  Whether  one  sick  man  did  or  did  not 
feel  a  twinge  in  his  foot  at  Hayes — whether  ihat  sick  man 
would  orwouldnot  slmke  ftanctewith  hisbrother  frora  Stowe, 
or  his  brother  fronl  Wotton, — such  are  the  topics  which 
we  have  here  to  troat  as  the  most  important  State  affairs.” 

These  misrepresentations  were  often  made  colourablebyhis 
Lord  Holland,  in  a  letter  to  Jchn  Campbell,  Esq., 
says?  “  You  must  observe  I  don’t  mention 
Nabody  does  now,  and  that  is  a  step,  as  far 
m  it  goes,  to  your  dop  favourable  opinion  of  him.  I  believe 
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Lord  Temple  has  been  telling  lies  these  three  months,  and 
no  longer  than  last  Sunday,  assured  several  people  that  Lord 
Chatham  had  prevailed  to  have  the  prorogation  of  Parliament 
put  off  for  three  or  four  days,  antl  would  come  down  and 
speak ;  fohereas  the  poor  man  has  been  all  the  time  confined 
to  his  room,  if  not  to  his  bed.  If  I  knew  nothing  of  Lord 
Temple  but  this  profligate  and  scandalous  lying  disposition,  I 
should  hate  him  as  I  do.” 

During  these  attacks  of  gout,  however,  the  public  looked 
with  the  greatest  anxiety  on  what  they  fancied  was  the 
,  sole  impediment  to  Pitt’s  ample  vengeance  on  our  foreigu  * 
^nemies  for  previous  disasters,  as  wrote  a  poet  in  the  Gentle - 
man's  Magazine ,  on  Feb.  12, 1757 :  • 

• 

The  land  to  rescue  from  impeuding  fate, 

Pitt  rose,  the  smooth-tongued  Nestor  of  fclie  State. 

The  world  in  prospect  saw  onr  fame  advance, 

Our  thunder  rolling  through  the  realm  of  France. 

But  heav’n  (in  mercy  to  the  trembiing  foe) 

Kide  the  gout  seize  nis  senatorial  toc. 

Thus,  when  Tydides  swept  the  ranks  of  hght 
And  drove  opposing  hosts  to  realms  of  night, 

Swift  from  young  Paris  flew  a  whizzing  spear, 

Stopt  the  stom  hero  in  his  full  career. 

Quick  gliding,  through  the  foot  an  entrance  found, 

And  nail’d  the  bieeding  warrior  to  the  ground. 

Gout  also  furnished  many  caricatures.  One  under  the 
titlo  of  “  The  Courier,n  makes  a  joke  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
laud’s  unsuccessful  visit  to  tho  gouty  loot  at  Hayes :  the 
sign  is  that  of  a  blown  bladdcr,  inscribcd  “  Popularity,”  and 
underneath,  “  By  W.  » 

,  “  The  gouty  Colossus,”  an  attack  of  the  Court-party,  in  1766, 
represents  the  statesman  raised  on  lofty  stilts,  his  gouty  leg 
resting  on  the  Boyal  JExchange,  ia  the  midst  of  London  and 
Westminster,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  bubbles, 
inscribed  “  War,”  “  Peace,”  &c. ;  this  stilt  is  called  "  Popu- 
larity.”  The  other  stilt,  called  u  Sedition,”  he  stretches  over 
the  sea,*io$ards  New*  York  (seen  in  the  distance),  fishing 
for  popularity  in  the  Atlantic.  The  long  staff  on  which  he 
rests,  is  “  Pension.”  Above  the  orator’s  head  hangs  the  broad 
bat  of  the  commonwealth,  and  raised  in  the  air  on  one  side, 
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Loipcl  Temple  is  occupied  in  blowing  the  bubbles  which 
support  the  Great  Commoner’s  fame.  Below  are  these  linds: 

Tell  to  me,  if  you  are  vitty, 

Whose  wooden  leg  is  in  de  citty, 

Bh  tiien  drole ,  ’tis  de  great  pity. 

Doodle  do. 

De  broad'brim  hat  he  tbrust  his  nob  io, 

De  while  St.  Stephen’s  throrg  are  throbbiog, 

One  crutch  in  America  is  bobbmg. 

Doodle  do, 

But  who  de  yonder  old  man  there,  sir  ? 

Buiiding  de  castle  in  de  air,  sir  ? 

Oh!  ’tis  de  Temple,  one  may  swear,  sirf 
Doodle  do. 

Stamp  Acfc,  le  diable  !  dat’s  de  job,  sir, 

Dat  stampt  it  in  de  stiltman’s  nobi  sir, 

Tcrbe  America’s  nabob,  sir. 

33oodle  do* 

De  English  dream  vid  leetle  vit,  sir; 

*  Por  de  French  dey  make  de  Pit,  sir, 

*  ’Tis  a  pit  i‘or  them  who  now  are  bit,  sir. 

Doodle,  noodle^  do. 


JNTBEPIDHT  OF  LORD  CJIATHAH. 

j^To  indiyidual  ever  possessed  greater  intrepidity  tban  Lord 
Chatham.  This  great  auality  of*  his  mind  was  conspicuous 
in  every  action  of  his  life  as  a  statesman,  an  orator,  and  a 
man.  His  administratipn  displays  a  series  of  the  most 
spirited  designs  that  ever  statesnmn  cohceived.  ^He  evinced 
the  same  courage  in  prosecuting  as  in  conceiving  thes£  de-, 
signs.  It  was  this  feeling,  iraparted  by  him  to  the  nation, 
whieh  enabled  him  to  break  *through  those  trammels  of  in- 
dividual  and  party  oppesition  by  which  ordinaiy  ministers 
have  been  nestrained]  and  tp  extend  the  glory  of  his  eountry 
over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Hj||great  int.epidity  was  of  thafc  inhorent  q4alifcy  which 
/^citMMOge  nor  inf|rmifcy,  nor  eym  the  parhspect  df  death, 
'■ca&^PBue.  In  a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  after  lie,  ,had  entered  upon  his  sraiid  climac- 
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terio,  although  sufferiug  from  an  escruciating  disorder,  in 
animadyerting'  upon  the  declining  liberties  of  his  country, 
and  the  growing  spirit  of  the  colonies,  he  asserted,  with  ali 
the  buoyant  vij*our  of  youth,  that  were  it  not  for  invincible 
obstacles,  he  would  retire  from  Great  Brits^n,  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  day3  in  a  country  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
asylum  of  liberty  and  manly  virtuo.  . 

But  the  last  scene  of  his  life  affords  the  most  astonishing 
instance  of  his  intrepidity.  In  that  hour,  the  perilous  posi* 
tion  of  his  country  was  fully  presented  to  his  vievv.  He  him- 
self  had  heen  compelled  to  avow  that  hc  knew  not  in  what 
manner  she  could  be  estricated.  But  no  change  of  national* 
fnrtuue  could  shake  his  resolution,  “  The  Almighty,”  says 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Tliaclteray,  cihas  planted  in*some  breasts  feel- 
ings  which  are  scarcely  extirpated  in  the  ipoment  of  disso- 
lution.  When  Charles  the  Twelfth  was  mortally-struck  by 
the  bullet  at  Frederickshall,  the  soul  of  the  soldier  prevailed 
even  in  thc  agonies  of  death,  and  his  right  hand  was  found 
upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  When  Lord  Chatham*rose  for 
the  last  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  messenger  of  death 
was  upon  him  ;  and  he  fell.  labouring  with  his  last  breath  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  his  country.” 


ALLEGED  HSTSANITY  OF  LOKD  CHATHAM. 

Walpole,  who,  it  must  be  recolleeted,  is  almost  inyariably 
very  severe  upon  the  conduct  of  Lbrd  Chatham,  observes,  in 
April,  1767*, .that  he  u  eithcr  was  not,  or  would  not,  be  in  a  con- 
dition  to  strikc  any  great  stroke.  Though  he  still  continued  to 
take  the  air  publicly,  his  spirits  #and  nerves  were  said  to  be 
in  the  lowest  and  most  shattered  condition.  Added  to  the 
phrenzy  of  his  conduct,  a  new  circumstance  raisod  general 
suspieion  of  there  heing  more  of  madness  in  his  case  than 
mere  caprice  and  Impraeticablo  haughtiness :  he  hadputhim- 
self  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Addington—a  regular  physician,  it  is 
true,  but  originally  a  mad  doctor,  innovating  enougli  in  his 
pnictice  to  be  justly  deemed  a  quack.  The  physician,  it  was 
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Bupposed,  was  sclected  as  proper  to  tho  disease ;  whereas,  if 
all  was  not  a  farce,  I  should  think  that  the  physician  rathcr 
caused  the  disease,  Addington  having  kept  off  the  gout,  and 
possibly  dispersed  it  through  his  norves,  or  even  driven  it  up 
to  liis  head.  So  long  did  Lord  Chatham  remrfln  witfyout  a  fit 
of  the  gout,  and  so  childish  and  agitated  was  his  whole  frame, 
that  if  a  word  01  business  was  mcntioned  to  him,  teais  and 
trembJing  immodiately  succeeded  to  cheerful,  indifferent  con- 
versation.  Some  passages,«too,  indicated  a  fond  kind  of  do- 
tagc ;  yet  do  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  whole  scenc  was 
not  imposition,  and  the  dictates  of  disappoinfcmeui,  inability, 
and  pride,  rather  than  the  fruits  of  a  brain  extraordinarily  ' 
distempered.  A  slave  to  his  passions,  a  master  dissemhler, 
and  no  profound  statesman,  his  conduct  was  morp  likely  to 
be  extravagant  by  design  than  from  the  loss  of  his  senses. 
As  he  rc-appeared  in  the  wjorld,  and  yct  governcd  his  domestic 
affair£  with  the  same  wild  wantonness  and  prodigality,  it  is 
probahle  that  there  was  not  more  folly  in  his  secession  from 
busincssr  than  could  bo  accounted  for  in  so  eecentric  a  compo- 
sition.  If  it  was  nothing  but  singularity  and  passion,  Lord 
Chatham  was  certainly  the  iirst  man  who  ever  retired  from 
business  into  the  post  of  Prime  Mi^isfcer.5, 

His  grieyous  plight  is  describea  as  follows,  by  the  secretary 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Greville,  who  liad  no  doubt  excellent 
means  of  information :  “  Lord  Chatham’s  state  of  health  is 
certainly  the  lowest  dejection  and  debility  that  mind  or  body 
ean  be*in.  He  sits  all  tlie  day  leaning  on  his  hands  which 
lio  supports  on  the  tabl£ ;  does  not  permit  any  person  to  re- 
iuaiu  in  the  room ;  knocks  when  he  wants  anything ;  and 
having  roade  his  wants  known,  gives  a  signal  without  speak- 
ing  to  tho  pei*son  wh6  ansv?erto  his  call  to  retire.,> 

Wa3})o)e  wrifces,  Aprii  5, 17G7 :  “  Lord  Chatham  now  does 
not  oply  not  see  the  Mini&tets,  but  even  does  not  receive 
letters.  The  world,  on  the  report  of  thc  Opposition,  believe 
his  Kead  diittered,  and  there  is  so  far  a  kind  of  colour  for 
this  i^i^flPiat  hp  has  lately  taken  JDr.  Addington,  a 
physveia^^^>gue,  who  Was  originally  a  mad  doctor.  The 
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truih  I  believe  is,  that  Addington,  who  is  a  kind  of  empiric, 
has  forbidden  him  doing  the  least  business,  though  he  lives 
out  of  town,  and  everybody  sees  him  pass  in  his  coach  along 
the  street.  His  case,  I  should  think,  is  a  symptomatic  fever, 
that  c«ight  to  turn  to  gout ;  but  Addington  keeps  him  so 
low  that  the  gout  cannot  make  its  effort.  Lord  Chatham’s 
friends  are  much  alarmed,  and  so  they  say  is  Addiagton  him* 
self ;  yet,  what  is  strange,  he  calls  in  no  other  help.,,r 

May,  1767 :  ct  At  this  period  came  to  my  knowledge  a 
transaction,  which  persuaded  me  of  the  reality  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham’s  madness.  Wlien  he  inherited  Sir  William  Pynsent’s 
estate,  he  rehaoved  to  it,  and  sold  his  house  and  grounds  al 
Hayes,  a  place  on  which  he  had  wasted  prodigious  sums,  and 
which  yet  retained  small  traces  of  expense,  great  amounts 
having  been  consumed  in  purchasing  contigjious  tenements  to 
free  himselffromall  neighbourhood.  Much  hadgone  in  doing 
and  undoing,  and  not  a  little  portion  in  planting  by  torch- 
light,  as  hisperemptory  and  impatient  temper  could  brookno 
delay.  Nor  were  these  the  sole  circumstances  th*at  marked 
his  caprice.  His  children  he  could  not  hear  imder  tlie  sarne 
roof,  nor  communications  from  room  to  room,  nor  whatever  he 
thouglit  promoted  noise.  A  winding  passage  bctween  his 
house  and  the  children  was  built  with  the  same  view.  When 
at  the  beginning  of  this,  liis  second  administration,  he  fixed 
at  Northend,  by  Hampstead,  he  took  four  or  five  houses  suc- 
cessively,  as  fast  as  Mr.  Dingley,  his  landlord,  went  into  them 
— still,  as  he  said,  to  ward  off  the  noises  of  the  neighbourhood. 
His  inconsiderate  promptitude  was  not  lcss  remarkable  at 
Pynsent.  A  bleak  hill  bounded  his  view :  he  ordered  his 
gardener  tb  have  it  planted  with  evergreens ;  he  was  asked, 
*  With  whatsorts  ?’  He  replied, 4  With  cedars  and  cypresses.’ 
‘  Bless  me,  my  Lord,’  replied  the  gardener, c  all  the  nurseries 
in  this  county,  (Somersetshire,)  would  not  furnish  a  hundredtli 
part/  *  No  paatter ;  send  for  them  from  London and  they 
were  fetched  by  land-carriage. 

u  Yet  were  these  follies  committed  when  no  suspicion  was 
had  of  his  disorder.  But  by  these  aud  other  caprices,  he  had 
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aiready  consumed  more  than  half  the  legacy  of  Pynsent. 
His  very  domestic  and  abstemious  pmacy  bore  a  considcrable 
article  in  his  bousekeepiug.  His  sickly  and  uncertain  appetite 
was  never  regular,  and  bis  temper  could  put  up  with  no  de- 
fect.  Hence  a  succession  of  ehickens  was  boiling  and  roast- 
ing  at  evcry  hour  to  be  ready  whcnever  he  should  call. 

K  He  now,  as  if  liis  attention  to  business  demanded  his 
vicinity  to  town,  bent  his  lancy  to  the  re-possession  of 
Hayes,  which  he  had  sold  to  Mr.  Thomas  Walpole.  Lady 
diatham,  in  letters,  begged  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  that 
he  would  sell  them  Hayes  again.  She  urged  that  it  would 
save  her  children  from  destruction  ;  and  that  her  children’s 
children  would  be  bound  to  pray  for  him ;  requesting  that  he 
would  take  some  days  to  consider  before  he  refused.  He  did ; 
and  then  wrote  te  lier  that  he  was  very  averse  from  parting 
with  the  place,  on  whieh  he  had  laid  out  so  much  money  ;  but 
lf  the  air  of  Hayes  was  the  object,  Lord  Chatham  was  weleome 
to  go  thither  directly  for  a  month,  or  for  the  whole  summer ; 
that  he  would  immediately  remove  his  family,  who  wero  tliere, 
and  Lord  Chatham  would  find  it  well  aired.  This  she  declined 
accepting.  Mr.  Walpole  then  sent  to  her  Nuthall,  Lord 
€hatham’s  intimate  friend  and  hw-adviser.  She  who  had 
never  appeared  to  have  a  will  or  thought  of  her  own,  but  to 
act  with  submission  to  her  lord’s  nod,  now  received  Nuthall 
alotie,  and  brought  him  not  to  own  to  her  lord,  that  she  had 
yet  reeeived  any  letter  from  Mr.  Walpole,  but  to  dcliver  it 
as  just  arrived,  if  Lord  Clfatham  should  ask  for  the  answer, 
and  then  carried  him  to  hcr  lord.  He  seemed  in  health,  and 
reasonable ;  but  asking  if  Nuthall  knew  onything  about  Hayes, 
and  being  told  tbe  contents  pf  the  letter,  he  said,  with  a  sigh, 
‘  That  might  have  saved  mo.’  Lady  Chatham,  seeming  to 
be  alarm^d,  feaid :  ‘  My  lord,  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Nuthall  on 
that  subj^bt ;  we.will  go  and  finish  our  discourse,’  and  carried 
him  otd  the  room.  She  then  told  me  they  had  agreed  to 
sell  the  Wil t||#e  esta^e,  (part  of  Pynsent’s,)  and  with  part  of 
the  P yodfa^J|%)t^ch^se  Hayes,  which,  however,  they  must 
mortgagSi  ftP^hey  as  much  as  the  sale  would  amount 
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to.  Mr.  Walpole,  distressed  between  unwillingness  to  part 
with  Hayes,  and  apprehension  that  Lord  Chatham’s  ill 
health  would  be  imputed  to  him,  as  that  air  might  have  been 
a  rcraedy,  consulted  the  Chancellor ;  the  latter,  on  hearing 
the  stOry,  said,  ‘  Then  he  is  mad,’  and  sent  for  James  Grren- 
ville.  Asking  when  he  had  seen  Lord  Chatham,  Grenville 
replied :  *  The  day  before,  and  had  found  him  muoh  better.’ 
Lord  Camden  said :  *  Lid  he  mention  Hayes  ?’  ‘  Yes/  said 
Grenville,  4  and  then  his  discourse  grew  very  ferocious.’  Ho 
doubt,  thcre  was  somcting  in  these  words  of  Grenville  that 
had  tlie  air  of  a  part  acted :  one  can  scarce  believe  a  brother- 
in-law  would  liave  been  so  frank,  had  there  been  no  con- 
certed  plan  in  the  frenzy;  yet  wjiat  wonder  if  anything 
seemed  nfore  credible  tlian  the  fictitious  madness  of  a  first 
minister  in  no  difficult  situation  ?  • 

“  From  this  period  the  few  reports  of  the  few  who  had 
access  to  him,  concurred  in  representing  him  as  sedato,  con- 
versible,  even  cheerful,  till  any  menMon  was  made  of  polities : 
then  he  started,  fell  into  tremblings,  and  the  conven>ation 
was  broken  off.  Wlien  the  session  was  closed,  these  reports 
wore  away ;  and  as  lie  remained  above  a  year  inclose  conhne- 
ment  at  Hayes,  unconsulting,  and  by  degrees  unconsulted,  he 
ancl  his  lunacy  were  totally  forgotten,  till  new  interests 
threatened  his  re-appearance,  which,  after  many  delays,  at 
length  happened,  though  with  no  solution  given  by  any 
friend  of  so  long  a  suspension  ofsense  or  common  sense*  Mr. 
Walpole  had  yielded  Hayes.”-^(lTewo2>a  of  the  Reign  of 
George  IIL ,  voJ.  iii.) 

About  the  middle  of  the  session  of  1767,  just  as  Lord 
Chathara  was  seeking  a  chanc^Jlor  of  the  exchequer  in  place 
of  Charles  Townshend,  he  began  to  be  afflictcd  by  a  strange 
and  mystferious  malady.  His  nerves  failed  him ;  he  beeame 
wholly  unequal  to  the  transaction  of  any  public  affairs,  and 
socluding  himself  in  bis  own  housg,  he  would  admit  no 
visitors,  and  admit  no  papers  on  business.  In  vain  did  idie 
King  address  him  in  repeated  messages  and  letters.  In  vain 
did  his  most  trusted  colleagues  sue  to  him  for  one  hour’s  con- 
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veraation.  As  the  spring  advanced,  he  retired  to  a  house  at 
Hampstead,  and  was  able  at  intervals  to  take  the  air  npon 
the  heath,  but  was  still  at  all  times  inaccessible  to  all  his 
friends.  His  illness  was,  of  course,  no  secret  tp  his  enemies, 
who  conjectured  that  he  must  speedily  quit  ejthcr  his  post 
or  the  world ;  to  them  it  littlo  mattered  which. 

The  utter  secession  of  Lord  Chatham  from  his  own  govern- 
ment  broke  the  mainspring  by  which  that  government  was 
moved.  Even  during  his  earlier  periods  of  ofiice,  his  ascen- 
dancy  had  been  very  far  greater  than  most  prime  mimstcrs 
possess.  The  old  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  wont  to  describe 
with  comic  terror,  “  the  dread  tho  whole  Council  used  to 
be  in  lest  Mr.  Pitt  should  frown !”  His  ascendancy  liad 
now  grown  paramount ;  but  his  retirement  from  ail  husiness 
and  control  loosened  the  patchwork  administration,  which 
Burke  afterwards  described  with  so  much  caustic  humour. 

When,  in  1766,  the  Ɗulce  of  Grafton  asked  Chatham’s 
leave  to  travel  dow  n  to  his  bedside  at  the  Castle  Inn,  Marl- 
borough,  ior  one  hour’s  conversation — for  one  gleam  of  light, 
he  was  answered  in  stately  phrase  that  thesame  illness  which 
hindered  Lord  Chatham  from  proceeding  Qn  his  journey  must 
likewise  disable  him  from  entering  into  any  discussion  of 
business. 

Walpole  writes,  Sept.  9,  1767 :  “  Lord  Chatham  is  really 
or  intentionally  mad, — but  I  still  doubt  which  of  the  two. 
Thomas  Walpole  has  wrote  to  his  brother  hcre  (at  Paris), 
that  the  day  before  Lord  phatham  set  out  for  Pynsent,  he 
osecuted  a  letter-of-attorney,  with  full  powers  to  liis  wife, 
and  the  raoment  it  was  signed,  he  hegan  singing.” 

Upon  this  Wright  notes,  \\\  the  CJiatham  Correspondence, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  282,  289:  “Lord  Chatham’s  enemies  were  con- 
stantly  insinuating  that  his  illness  was  a  pohtical  one  5  for 
tho  ftUtejof  his  health  at  the  time  Walpole  was  penning 
this  undMMie  pass|ge,  gee  Lady  Chatham’s  letter  to  Mr. 
Nuthftli  n£|Bl7th  of  August,  and  his  lordship’s  own  grate- 
ful  and  afl|poUftte  leker  to  Mr.  Thomas  Walpole,  of  the 
80th  of 
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DB.  ADDINGT02T,  LORD  CHATHAM^S  PH5TSICIAN. 

Tho  rise  o£  Dr.  Addington  in  the  world  was  this :  Lord 
Chatham’s  firgt  coachman  being  taken  ill,  the  postilion  was 
sent  to  the  town  for  the  family  doctor ;  but  not  finding  him, 
and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  ho  returned,  bringing  with  him 
Mr.  A.,  then  a  practitioner  of  the  place,  and  excused  himself 
to  Lord  Chatham  by  saying,  he  hoped  his  Lordship  would  not 
be  offended,  for  everybody  told  him  Mr.  A.  was  a  good  doctor. 
Lord  Chatham  spoke  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  go  and  se$ 
the  coachman,  which  lie  did,  and  thcn  returned  to  report 
what  was  tho  matter  with  him.  *Lord  Chatham  was  so 
pleased  with  Mr.  A.,  that  he  took  him  as  apothecary  for  the 
servants,  then  for  himself ;  and  finding  he*spoke  good  sense 
on  medicine,  and  then  on  politics,  lie  at  last  raade  him  his 
physician. — {JLady  Hestcr  Stanhope's  Memoirs,  vol.'i.  p.  189.) 

Dr.  Addington,  after  practising  for  some  time  in  London 
with  considerable  distinction,  retired  to  Reading,  and  there, 
vin  1745,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Haviland  John 
Hiley,  of  Reading ;  and  in  1757  was  horn  their  eldest  son, 
Hcnry  Addington,  aftcrwards  Yiscount  Sidmouth.  Hence 
his  Lordship’s  political  sobriquet  of  “the  Doctor;’*  and  in 
George  Cruikshank’s  clever  wood-cut  caricatures  of  the  un- 
popular  Minister,  made  familiar  to  thousands  of  readers  from 
their  illustration  of  the  political  scpaibs  and  satirical  drollerics 
of  "William  Hone,  “the  Doctor”  ftwariably  carries  his  pro- 
fessional  insignia  of  the  clyster  bag  and  pipe. 

In  1778,  Dr.  Addington  obtained  much<  notoriety  by  a 
strange  attempt  inwhich  he  engftged,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
James  Wright,  the  medical  attcndant  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  to 
bring  about  a  political  alliance  betwcen  that  nobleman  aud 
Lord  Chatham.  The  negotiation,  which  of  course  c jme  to 
nothing,  appears  to  huve  originated  solely  with  the  two 
physicians,  who  afterwards  quarrelled  upon  the  subject. 

Little  (says  Cunningham)  did  Walpole  or  anybody  else 
foresee  that  the  son  of  this  empiric  should,  within  a  very  few 
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years  after  Walpole’s  death,  be  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
and  that  his  cant  appellation  (from  his  father’s  profession) 
would  be  that  of  “the  Doctor.” — Note  to  Walpole’s  Leilers , 
vol.  v.  p.  45. 

ic 

IiOBD  CHATHAM  IN  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

C 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  tlie  statesman  who  had  de- 
voted  his  life  to  the  severest  application  in  the  public  cause, 
should  have  had  an  accomplished  and  interesting  family  to 
soothe  his  declining  years?  and  to  exhilarate  his  hours  of  relax- 
ation.  Few  men  were  able  to  enjoy  these  blessings  with  a 
juster  sense  of  their  value.  Althougli  for  nearly  forty  years 
he  had  been  accustojned — 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 

he  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  happiness  Of  domestic 
life.  His  conduct  in  every  domestic  relation  was  througli  his 
life  most  *  exemplary  and  delightful.  When  his  health  per- 
mitted,  he  never  suffered  a  day  to  pass  without  giving  in- 
struction  of  some  sort  to  his  children,  and  seldom  without 
reading  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  with  them.  He  was  also 
ever  the  promoter  of  innocent  and  cheerful  recreations, 
and  particularly  encouraged  them  when  they  tended  to  im- 
prove  the  intellect  of  his  children.  His  son  William  occa- 
sionally  wroto  verses ;  and  hefore  he  went  to  the  University, 
he  was  concemed  with  his  brotliers  and  sisters  in  writing  a 
play  in  verse,  consisting  of  five  parts,  which  they  acted  before 
Jjord  and  Lady  Chatham  and  some  friends  of  the  family.  * 
He  was  fond  of  retirement  in  the  country.  One  of 
his  residences  was  South  Lodge,  in  Enfield  Chase:  here, 
whether  he  entertained  his  friends  by  occasionally  reading  to 
them  the  finest  passages  from  Shakspeare’s  plays,  orwhether 
he  ocoroied  Wmself  in  projecting  and  executing  altelations  in 
his  gr$md»>  aU  bespoke  the  man  of  high  spirit/  taste,  and 
geniua  an  estremely  fine  readcr  gf  the  drama ;  among 

Shakspe^^^p^torieab  jplays,  his  favourites  were  Henry  IV. 
and  V.  JlJPui&bly,  wji he  eame  to  the  comic  portions  of 
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those  plays,  lie  gave  the  book  to  one  of  hls  relations,  who 
having  read  the  aboye  passages,  he  again  J>ook  the  book 
and  resumed,  His  taste  in  laying  out  hir  grounds  was 
exquisite.  In  the  pleasing  gardens  of  South  Lodge,  he 
designCd  a  Temple  of  Pan,  and  its  aecompaniments,  which 
are  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Whately,  in  his  Obsewations 
on  Modern  Gardening .  Mr.  Hayley  likewise  mohtions  Mr. 
Ktt’s  admirable  taste  in  selecting  points  of  picturesque 
scenery.  He  was  once,  whilst  Seeretary  of  State,  directing 
some  improvemcnts  in  the  grounds  of  a  friend  near  London, 
whcn  he  was  unexpcctedly  called  to  town  by  tlie  arrival  c€ 
some  importaut  despatches.  On  receiving  the  summons  in 
the  evening,  he  immediately  sallied»out,  attended  by  all  the 
servants  he  could  gct  together  with  lanterns,  and  planted 
stakes  in  the  different  places  for  which  he  intended  clumps 
and  trees. 

Lord  Chatham’s  fondness  for  landscape-gardening  led  him 
into  communication  with  that  celebrated  master  c*f  the  art, 
Launcelot  (Capability)  Brown.  Cliatham  had  a  great  regard 
for  him,  and  thus  speaks  of  him  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Stanhope : 
“  The  chapter  of  my  friend’s  dignity  must  not  he  omitted — 
he  writes  Launcelot  Brown,  Esq.,  en  titre  d'office .  Please  to 
consider  he  shares  the  pnvate  hours  of  Majesty,  dines  fatni- 
liarly  with  his  neighbour  of  Sion,  and  sits  down  to  the  tablea 
of  all  the  House  of  Lords,  &c.  To  be  serious,  he  is  desemng 
of  the  regard  shown  to  him,  for  I  know  him  upon  very  long 
acquamtance  to  be  an  honest  ma»,  and  of  sentiments  much 
above  his'birth.” 

Sir  Bichard  Lyttelton,  writing  to  Mr.  Pitt,  after  his  retire- 
ment  from  office  in  1762,  says :  •“  This  will  probably  find  you 
in  your  sweet  rotreat,  surrounded  by  your  prctty  prattlers. 
I  should  be  happy  to  hear  that,  liko  another  Socrates,  you 
wero  playing  at  shuttlecock  with  them.”  Curiously  enough, 
Sir  Bichard’s  speculation  appears  to  have  been  correct,  as  the 
following  note  addressed  by  Mr.  Pjtt  to  Lady  Chatham  will 
testify :  “  The  principal  event  of  Hayes  is  Hetty’s  chase  «of 
a  butterfly,  which  she  pursued  over  the  daisy  lawn,  with  the 
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ardour  of  a  little  nymph  of  Diana’s  train ;  the  sport  was 
growing  too  h<jt,  and  we  wisely  agreed  to  whip  off,  and  renew 
the  hunt  another  day.” 

Lord  Brougham  says :  “  His  (Ohatham’s)  disposition  was 
exceedingly  affectionate.  The  pride,  bordering  upon  insolence, 
in  which  he  showed  hiniself  encased  to  the  world,  fell  natyi- 
rally  1‘rom‘him,  and  without  any  effort  to  put  it  off,  as  he 
crossed  the  threshold  of  his  own  door.  To  all  his  family  he 
was  simple,  ldndly,  and  gentle.” 

Lord  Mahon,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
Jiistory  of  JEngland ,  inserts  ilie  following  interestiug  letter 
<cas  a  portra\t  ofLord  Ohatham  in  private  life;  as  a  proof 
that  his  eagerness  for  rural  improvement  was  a  fetirring, 
and  real,  and  not,  “as  was  sometimes  alleged,  a  pretended 
passion.  Perhapg,  also,  in  publishing  this  letter  (continues 
his  Lordship),  I  may  be  somewhat  swayed  by  the — I  hope 
pardonable  pride  of  seeing  my  paternal  seat  connected  with 
so  great  a*name.  I  should  add  that  the  road  as  planned  by 
Lord  Chatham,  was  executed,  and  still  exists : 

“  *  Cherening ,*  Oct.  18,  1769. 

*  The  date  of  tliis  letter  fully  ehows  how  largely  we  have 
been  desirous  to  construe  the  obliging  and  kind  offer  of  our 
respected  friends  at  Geneva,  and  that  we  use  the  powers 
which  the  Lord  and  Lady  of  this  delightful  ubode  have  so 
hounteously  gxven  us,  to  tlie  utmost  extent  of  our  commission. 

Ui  Next  week  wiil,  I  imagine,  fix  us  at  Hayes,  if  the  gout, 
which  has  begun  to  give  gome  gentle  remembranc^s,  should 
not  interfere.  Now  that  we  have  the  pleasure  to  be  still  at 
Chevening,  allow  me,  dear  M'wlarn,  to  enjoy  it  the  most 
sensible  w^y,  in  the  absent^  of  our  friends,  whicli  is,  by 

talking  to  them  of  it . At  present,  give  me  leave  to 

be  a  little  ijotable,  and  to  talk  of  purehasing  farms,  instead 
of  wasting  them  ii-  the  thing  called  Taste.  1  cannot  help 

*  Chevening  House,  at  $evenoaks,  Kent,  was  built  from  tlie  plans  of 
Inigo  emg  very  mitah  "l-escmbles  old  Buokingham  House,  St. 

J&nes's  Parkjweh  was  maosb  demolished  for  George  the  Fourth  in 
planning  B* Majk/ 
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then,  prcsuming  to  oflfer  my  advice,  and  not  to  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment  in  gmng  full  powers  to  Mr.  Peel  to  eonclude  with  Mr. 
Winter,  if  ho  will  sell,  be  the  price  almost  what  it  may.  I 
can  venture  to  assure  you,  that  the  acquisition  will  add  to 
the  general  value  of  Chevening,  as  the  seat  of  your  family, 

more  than  what  it  costs . I  have  tlie  pleasure  to 

confirm  what  your  Ladyship  has  heard,  that  a  wayns  found 
through  tlie  valley  by  the  park-farm,  which  will  gain  the 
ascent  so  imperceptibly,  that  all  the  hill,  in  effect,  vanishes : 
this  road  would,  I  dare  say,  be  made  perfectly  good  for 
coaches  for  thirty  pounds.  I  have  examined  very  attentively 
the  course  it  should  run,  and  I  will  venture  to  pronounce, 
that  the  approach  from  the  London  sylo  to  Chevening,  from 
the  point  where  you  would  leave  the  Sundridge-road,  is  (at 
the  same  time  that  the  descent  is  so  soft,  oae  may  trot  up 
and  down,)  tho  most  beautiful  approach  to  any  place  in 
England  Mr.  Brampton,  who  is  very  intelligent  and  au 
excellont  servant,  will  have  given  your  Ladyship  some  par- 
tieulars  relating  to  this  matter.  I  confess,  I  cannot  help 
warmly  recommending  the  immediate  exeeution  of  this  essen- 
tial  work ;  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  use,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Brampton,  I  shall  think  myself  honoured,  if  you  will 
appoint  me  joint  overseer  of  the  way ;  almost  the  only  office 
an  old  cripple  is  fit  for.  I  carry  my  ambition  to  be  remem- 
bered  at  Chevening  so  far,  that  I  wish  it  may  be  said  here* 
after,  if  ever  this  plan  for  the  road  should  go  mto  execution, 
He,  the  overseer,  who  made  this  way,did  not  make  the  peace 
of  Paris !  # 

“  *  I  am,  ever,  &c., 

*  i(  *  Chatham/ 

• 

No  man  could  be  more  abstemious  than  Pitt :  yet  the  pro- 
fusion  of  his  kitchen  was  a  wonder  even  to  epicures.  Several 
dinners  were  always  dressing ;  but,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained,  his  appetite  was  tanciful ;  and  at  whatever  moment 
he  felt  inclined  to  eat,  he  eipected  a  meal  to  be  instantly  on 
the  table. 

As  a  table  companion,  Mr.  Pitt  was  enchanting.  Mr. 

•  k 
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Wilkes,  in  tbe  North  Ɓriton,  No,  81,  closes  a  humorous 
comparison,  after  Plutarch’s  manner,  of  Mr.  Pitt  with  Mr. 
Eigby,  in  the  following  words:  <4In  their  more  private 
characters,  both  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Eigby  have  generosity  and 
spirit :  in  other  things  they  differ ;  Mr.  Pitt  is  abstemious, 
temperate,  and  regular.  Mr.  Eigby  indulges  more  in  con 
viviai  pieasure,  is  an  excellent  bon  vivant9  amiable  and  en- 
gaging.  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the  most  manly  sense,  and  the  fine 
sallies  of  a  warm  and  sportive  imagination,  can  charm  the 
whole  day ;  and  as  the  Greek  said,  his  entertainments  please 
even  the  day  after  they  are  given.  Mr.  Eigby  has  all  the . 
gibes,  and  gambols,  and  fiashcs  of  merriment,  which  set  the 
table  in  a  roar ;  but  tfre  day  after,  a  cruel  headache  ai  least 
frequently  succeeds. — In  short,  I  wish  to  spend  all  my  days 
with  Mr.  Pitt>  but  I  am  afraid  that  at  night  I  should  often 
skulk  to  Mr.  Bigby  and  his  friends.” 

PITT  AS  AN  ORATOR. 

“  He  was  born  an  orator,”  says  Wilkes,  “  and  from  nature 
possessed  every  outward  requisite  to  bespeak  respect  and  even 
awe :  a  manly  figure,  with  the  eagle  eye  of  the  great  Conde, 
flxed  your  attention,  and  almost  commanded  reverence  the 
moment  he  appeared ;  and  the  keen  lightning  of  his  eye  spoke 
the  high^respect  before  his  lips  had  pronounced  a  Jfcfiable. 
There  was  a  kind  of  fascination  in  his  look  when  he  <g||.  any 
one  askance.  Nothing  could  withstand  the  force  o?  that 
contagion.  The  fluenfc*Murray  has  faltered,  and  even  Fox 
shrunk  back  appalled  from  an  adversary,  ‘  fraught  with  fire 
u»quenchable,’  if  I  may  borrow  an  expression  of  our  great 
Milton.”  4  v 

Yet  Wilkes,in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  calls  Mr. 
Pitt  “  the  lirst  orator,  or  rather  the  first  comedian  of  the  age.” 

Scme  of  Lord  Chatham’s  sallies  are  examples  of  that 
app roaeh  made  +o  the  ridiculous  by  the  sublime,  which  has 
been  h|m  as  a  prevailing  faylt,  and  represented 

undpr  of  ckarlatanerie,  a  favourite  phrase  with  his 

advemrfejt‘^It  is  r^ated  that  once  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  he  began  a  speech  with  the  words, u  Sugar,  Slr.  Speaker,’* 
— and  then  observing  a  smile  to  pemde  the  audience,  he 
paused,  looked  fiercely  around,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  risiftg 
in  its  notes,  and  swelling  into  vehement  anger,  he  is  said  to 
have  pronounced  again  the  word  “  Sugat  !”  three  times,  and 
having  thus  quelled  the  house,  and  extinguished  every  ap- 
pearance  of  levity  or  laughter,  turned  round,  and#  disdain- 
fully  asked,  u  Who  will  laugh  at  sugar  now  P”  Wo  have  tho 
anecdote  upon  good  traditional  authority :  thatitwasbelieved 
by  those  who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  Lord  Chatham 
\  is  certain ;  and  this  of  itself  shows  their  sense  of  fche  exfcra- 
ordinary  powers  of  his  manner,  and  the  reach  of  his  audacity 
in  trusting  to  those  powers.  • 

Some  one  having  spoken  of  “  the  ohstmacy  of  America,” 
said,  “  that  she  was  almost  in  open  rebelTlon.”  Mr.  Pitt 
exclaimed:  “I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  Three 
millions  of  people,  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as 
voluntarily  to  let  themselves  be  made  slaves,  would  have  been 
fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest !”  Then, 
speakmg  of  the  attempt  to  keep  her  down  :  “  In  a  joint  cause 
of  quarrel,  you  may  crush  America  to  atoms;  but  in  this 
crying  injustice  (Stamp  Act) — I  am  one  who  will  lift  up  my 
hands  against  it — in  such  a  casc,  even  your  suecess  woidd  be 
hazardous.  America,  if  she  fell,  would  fall  like  the  strong 
man :  she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  pull 
down  the  constitution  along  with  hpr.  Is  this  your  boasted 
peace — to  sheathe  the  sword,  not  in  its  scabbard,  but  in  the 
•bowels  of  your  countrymen  ?” 

His  character — drawn,  he  says,  from  long  experience— of 
the  Spaniards,  the  high-mindedf  chivalrous  Castilians,  we 
believe  to  be  as  just  as  it  is  severe.  Speaking  of  the  affair  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  he  said :  “  They  are  as  mean  and  crafty 
as  thcy  are  insolent  aud  proud.  I  never  yet  met  with  an 
instance  of  candour  or  dignity  in  their  proceedings ;  nothing 
but  low  cunning,  artifice,  and  trick.  I  was  compelled  to  talk 
to  them  in  a  peremptory  language.  I  submitfced  my  adyice 
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for  an  immediate  war  to  a  trembling  council.  You  all  know 
the  consequences  of  its  being  rejected.” 

Tho  speech  from  the  throne  had  stated  that  the  Spanish 
Government  had  disowned  the  aet  of  its  ofiicer.  Lord  Chat- 
ham  said :  “  Thero  never  was  a  more  odious,  a  more  ihfamous 
falsehood  imposed  on  a  great  nation.  It  degrades  the  King, 
it  insult^the  Parliament.  His  Majesty  has  been  advised  to 
affirm  an  absolute  falsehood.  My  Lords,  I  beg  your  attention, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  be  understood  when  I  repeat,  that  it  is  an 
absolute,  a  palpable  falsehood.  The  King  of  Spain  disowns 
the  thief,  while  he  leaves  him  unpunished,  and  profits  by  his  4 
theft.  In  vulgar  English,  he  is  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods, 
and  should  be  treated  accordingly.”  TJpon  this  Lord 
Brougham  remark§,  with  much  causticity :  u  How  would  all 
the  country,  at  ieast  all  tlie  canting  portion  of  it,  resound 
with  the  cry  of  ‘  Coarse !  vulgar !  brutal !’  if  sucli  epithets 
were  used  in  any  debate  now-a-days,  whether  among  the 
( silken  harons,’  or  the  c  squcamish  Commons’  of  our  time !” 

In  1775,  he  made  a  most  brilliant  harangue  on  the  War. 
Speaking  of  General  Gage’s  inactivity,  he  said  it  could  not  be 
blamed :  it  was  inevitable.  c<  But  what  a  miserable  con- 
dition,”  be  exclaimed,  “  is  ours,  where  dLgrace  is  prudence, 
and  where  it  is  necessary  to  be  contemptible !  You  must 
repeal  theso  acts,”  (he  said,  alluding  to  the  BostonPorts  and 
Massachusetts  Bay  Bills),  “  and  you  will  repeal  them.  I 
pledge  myself  for  it  that  you  will  repeal  them.  I  stake  my 
reputation  upon  it.  I  will  consent  to  be  taken  for  an  idiot  if 
they  are  not  finally  repealed.”  Every  ono  knows  how  true 
this  propheey  proved.  tThe  concluding  sentence  of  the  speech 
has  been  often  quoted :  “  If  the  ministers  persevere  in  mis- 
leading  the  King,  I  will  not  say  that  they  can  alienate  the 
afiections  of  his  subjects  from  his  crown;  but  I  will  affirm 
th&t  they  wjll  make  the  crown  not  worth  his  wearing.  I 
wfll  not  mf.  jfcat  the  King  is  hetrayed ;  hut  I  will  pronounce 
that  the  idBom  is  uadone,” 

Perhapjphe  finest  o(  the  celebrated  passages  of  his  speeches 
is  hi&  allwon  to  the  of  English  law,  tbat  Emry  Mrn's 
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Horne  is  his  Castle .  “  The  poorest  maa  may  in  his  cottage 
bid  defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  crown.  It  may  be  fraiV 
— its  roof  may  shake— the  wind  may  blow  through — the 
storm  may  entcr — the  rain  may  enter — but  the  King  of 
England  caunot  enter! — all  his  force  dares  not  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement.” 

Another  celebrated  burst  of  eloquence  on  the  old  Magna 
Charta  Barons  occurs  in  liis  speech  in  his  amendment  to  the 
Address,  in  the  Session  of  1770.  “  They  did  not,”  cried 
Chathain,  “  confine  to  themselves  alone  that  great  acknow- 
ledgment  of  national  rights  whicli  they  had  wrested  from  % 
*  their  Sovereign,  but  delivered  it  as  a  common  blessing  to  the 
whole  people.  They  did  not  say,  These  are  the  rights  of  the 
great  Barous,  or  thesc  are  the  riglits  of  the  great  Prelates. 
No,  my  Lords,  they  said  in  the  simple  Latin  of  the  times, 
Nullus  libcr  homo , — uncouth  words,  and  sounding  but  poorly 
in  the  ears  of  scliolars,  but  tliey  have  a  meaning  which  inte- 
rests  us  all,  these  three  words  are  worth  all  the  classics. 
Those  Iron  Barons,  for  so  I  may  call  thcm  when  compared 
with  the  Silken  Barons  of  modern  days,  were  the  guardians 
of  the  people;  yet  their  virtues,  my  Lords,  were  never 
engagcd  in  a  question  of  such  importance  as  the  prescnt.  A 
breach  has  been  made  in  the  Constitution, — the  battlements 
arc  dismantled, — the  citadel  is  open  to  the  first  invader, — the 
walls  totter, — the  Constitution  is  not  tenable.  What  re- 
mains  then  but  for  us  to  stand  foremost  in  the  breach  to 
repair  it  or  perish  in  it  ?”  ^ 

The  effect  of  Pitt’s  eloquence  in  the  memorable  debate  on 
4the  Subsidiary  Treaties  is  thus  minutely  described  by  an  eye- 
witness :  * 

u  You  are  now  to  suppose  it  one  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
everybody  tired  of  the  buhject,  the  speakers  themselves ;  then 
Mr.  Pitt  rose  up,  when  again  the  whole  assembly  at  once 
revived,  and  fbdng  their  eyes  on  him,  became  so  many  statues 
of  afctention:  such  a  torrent  of  eloquence  I  never  heard 
before,  nor  had  I  capacity  to  imiagine  it;  the  various  shapes 
of  it  were  amazing,  the  severity  of  it  was  not  to  be  borne, 
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those  it  was  pointed  at  seemed  to  shrink  from  it, — they  could 
not  eit  easy  on  their  seats :  all  that  had  been  said  faded  away, 
like  an  artificial  light  before  the  sun ;  such  sneers,  raillery, 
and  invective,  even  sentiments,  reason,  spirit,  and  fire,  in 
voice,  looks,  action,  address ;  such  metaphors,  allusionp,  choice, 
and  tum  of /espression ;  and  such  a  glow  of  incensed  integrity 
through,it  all,  as  made  his  antagonists  believe  he  spoke  from 
his  heart.  He  began  by  complimenting  the  Attomey-General 
on  his  great  ability ;  praised  the  flower  and  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  that  they  were  very  fine,  and  cost  much  pains  in 
making  up ;  and  that  he  had  laboured  hard  to  prove  that 
making  treaties  of  war  at  the  expense  of  England,  for  the ' 
safety  of  the  Farm,  or  Electorate  of  Hanover,  as  it  was 
called,  was  not  treason,  though  it  was  expressly  against  the 
Act  of  Settlem§nt;  but  it  was  no  new  thing  for  that  honour- 
able  gentleman  to  speak  with  great  eloquence  <m  either  side 
of  an  act  of  Parliament.  He  then  showed,  with  great 
pathos,  indeed,  that  those  who  were  admiring  this  proceeding, 
and  ndfc  those  who  opposed  it,  were  the  persons  who  were 
strewing  thorns  upon  the  royal  pillow,  and  would  make  it 
impossihle  for  the  King  to  sleep  at  St.  James’s  for  the  cries 
and  clamour  of  a  bankrupt  people,  if  these  measures  were 
pursued.  Then  turning  his  eyes  on  Fox,  he  wondered  who 
the  daring  adventurer  was  that  advised  this  matter;  but 
daring  as  he  was,  he  knew  he  would  not  dare  to  own  it ; 
with  as  much  safety  might  he  leap  into  the  sea  with  a  mill- 
stone  about  his  neck;  but  he  supposed  the  brat  would  be 
adopted  by  some  giddy,  ambitious  person,  who  w&s  to  spring 
up  a  Minister  for  the  greatnesB  of  the  risque  and  the  odium 
of  the  deed :  but  he  h Jd  lived,  he  said,  already  to  see  a  mush- 
foo m  Miaistpr  (Lord  Grenville,  he  meant,)  springing  up  in 
tbe  morn,  rot  in  the  aftemoon,  and  be  cast  on  the  dunghiliat 
lalght,  and  did  not  doubt  that  he  should  see  this  Ixion  in 
tibe  sJWnesTOe;  aud for  his  part,  he  should  look  on  him 
as  a&  to  hk  co|mtry,  and  hunt  him  as  such  through 
aP  mi  IrindingSi  in  whatever  shape  he  should 
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Mr.  Pitt,  who  well  knew  how  large  a  part  of  his  audience 
in  the  House  of  Ootnmons,  especially  among  the  eountry 
gentlemen,  were  little  conversant  in  the  writings  of  the 
Augustan  Age,  or  familiar  with  Horace,  always  displayed 
great  csfution  in  borrowing  from  those  classic  sources.  Sir 
Nathaniel  Wraxall  tells  us  that  in  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years 
that  ho  heard  Pitt  almost  daily  address  the  Hous&of  Com- 
mons,  lie  questions  if  he  made,  in  all,  more  than  ten  quota- 
tions.  Pox  and  Sheridan,  though  not  equally  severe  in  that 
respect,  yet  never  abused  nor  injudiciously  expended  the 

#  stores  of  ancient  literature  that  they  possessed.  Burke’s 
enthusiasm,  his  exhaustless  memory,  and  luxuriant  imagina- 
tion,  more  frequently  carried  him  away  into  the  time  of 
Virgil  and  Cicero  ;  while  BarrS  usually  condesoended,  when- 
ever  he  quoted  Latin,  to  translate  it  for  tbe  benefit  of  the 
country  memhers. 

Wilberforce  related  to  John  Bowdler,  that  the  quotation 
from  Virgil  which  cjosed  the  peroration  of  Pitt’sgreat  speech 
on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  depicting  the  prosperity 
of  Africa  in  the  evening  of  her  day,  was  suggested  by  the 
first  ray  of  the  morning  sun,  which  was  then  shot  through 
the  window  of  the  House  of  Commons 

Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  oriens  aiflavit  anhelis, 

Illic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Yesper. 

On  hearing  which  Mr.  Windham,  then  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  clapped  his  hands  and  exclainr>ed,  “  Inspiration !” 

<cDuring  the  whole  session  (1755-6),”  says  Mr.  61over, 

*  in  his  Memoirs,  “  Mr.  Pitt  found  occasipn,  in  every  debate, 
to  confound  the  ministerial  orators.  His  vehement  invectives 
were  awful  to  Murray ;  teriible  tt)  Hume  Camphell ;  and  no 
malefactor  under  the  stripes  of  an  executioner  was  ever  more 
forlorn  and  helpless  than  Fox  appeared  under  the  lash  of 
Pitt’s  cloquence,  shrewd  and  ahle  in  Parliament,  as  Fox 
undoubtedly  is  ;  Dodington  sheltered  himself  in  silence.” 

Once,  while  he  was  speaking,  Sir  William  Young  called  oat 
Question,  question !”  Lord  Chatham  paused— then,  fixing 
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on  Sir  William  a  look  of  inexpressible  disgust,  exclaimed : 
“  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  any  agitation :  when  that  membcr 
calls  for  the  question,  I  fear  I  hear  the  knell  of  my  country’s 
ruin.”  Alludingto  his  small  number  of  adherents,  he  said 
that  he  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  Ev&  in  the 
garden  of  God,  single  and  naked,  yet  not  ashamed !  He  once 
said:  “Sfagna  Charta — the  Petition  of  Right — the  Bill  of 
Rights— form  the  Bible  of  the  English  Constitution.  Had 
some  of  the  King’s  unhappy  predecessors  trusted  less  to  the 
commentary  of  tlieir  advisers,  and  been  better  read  in  the 
Text  itself,  the  glorious  Bevolution  might  have  remained 
only  possible  in  theory,  and  their  fate  would  not  now  have 
stood  upon  record,  a  formidable  example  to  all  their  suc- 
cessors.,, 

In  moving  for  the  adjournment  of  a  debate  on  the  right  of 
petition  in  theHouse  of  Lords  (1770),  at  half-past  one  in  the 
moming,  he  said :  “  If  the  Constitution  must  be  woundcd,  let 
it  not  receive  its  rnortal  stab  at  this  dark  midnight  hour, 
when  hɓnest  men  are  asleep  in  their  beds,  and  when  only 
felons  and  assassins  are  seeking  for  prey.*’ 

Never  did  either  the  splendid  eloquence  or  the  resolute 
counsels  of  Lord  Chatham  shine  forth  more  brightly  than 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  career.  In  the  debate  on  the 
Public  Discontent,  in  January,  1770,  notes  of  his  wonder- 
ful  speech,  not  published  till  long  afterwards,  were  taken 
at  the  tkne  by  Sir  Philip  Francis.  To  one  memorable  ex- 
pression  of  the  great  E&rl,  in  this  debate,  Francis  thus 
dluded  many  years  later  in  a  pamphlet  under  his.tfwn  name  : 
“  Let  the  war  take  its  course,  or  as  I  heard  Lord  Chatham 
declare  in  the  House  of  '  Lords,  with  a  monarch’s  voice :  f  Let 
discord  pwafl  for  eyer!’  As  if  these  words  had  not  been 
strpng  enough,  Lord  Chatham  went  on  to  say :  *  I  know  to 
what  §#»&£  doctrinp  and  tliis  language  will  appear  4irected. 
But  ralh^ithaa  the  Baklon  should  surrender  their  birthright 
•  I  hope,  my  Lords,  old  as  I  am,  I  shall 

...see-;  ;th%«satdon,  brpu^ht  to  issue,  and  fahly  tried  between 
the  pe^^atid-the  Gb^pment.1  In  this  speech,  also,  Lqrd 
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Chatham  took  occasion  to  explain  his  plan  for  reform  in  our 
representative  system.  He  desired  that  each  county  should 
return  one  Member  more,  which  hecalled  *  to  infuse  a  portion 
of  new  health  into  the  Constitution.’  But  against  any  idea 
of  disfr^nchisement  he  strongly  protested.” 

In  the  following  session,  never  was  Lord  Chatham 
seen  in  more  active  .opposition ;  and  when  his  health  per- 
mitted,  he  brought  forward  several  uncompromising  motions 
against  the  measures  of  the  Government.  In  all  these  he 
was  defeated.  The  adherents  of  the  Minister  endeavoured 
to  re-assure  themselves  by  whispers  of  his  recent  insanity.^ 
tc  A  mad  motion  of  the  mad  Earl  of  Chatham,”  says  that  dis- 
interested  patriot,  Mr.  Kigby.  Of  Lord  Rockingham’s 
the  Earl  says ;  <c  Moderation !  Moderation  !  is  the  burden 
of  the  song  among  the  body.  Eor  niyself.  I  am  resolved  to 
be  in  earnest  for  the  public,  and  shall  he  a  scarecrow  of 
violence  to  the  gentle  warblers  of  the  grove,  the  moderate 
Whigs  and  temperate  statesmen.” 

In  one  of  the  debates  for  the  repeal  of  the  Toleration  Act 
of  William  III.  of  subscribing  certain  of  the  Articles,  in  1772, 
Lord  Chatham  ventured  to  describe  the  Chureh  of  England 
as  being  Popish  in  her  Liturgy,  Calvinistic  in  her  Articles, 
and  Arminian  in  her  clergy : — “  A  shallow  witticism,”  ob- 
serves  Mr.  Gladstone,  “  little  worthy  of  so  illustrious  a  mau.” 
This  saying  of  Lord  .Chatham  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
meagre  parliamentary  reports  of  his  day,  but  was  mentioned 
by  Burke  many  years  afterwards  Hn  the  House  of  Commons 
(Mar.  2, 1790). 

When  tow&rds  the  dose  of  l774  the  disastrous  news  arrived 
from  America,  Walpole  writes  to  M f.  Conway :  <fWe  are  at 
our  wits’  end,  which  was  no  great  jou^ney.  Oh !  you  con- 
clude  Lord  Chatham’s  crutch  will  be  supposed  a  wand,  and 
be  sent  for.  They  might  as  well  send  for  my  crutch ;  and 
they  should  not  have  it ;  the  stile  is  a  little  too  high  to  help 
them  over.  His  Lordship  is  a  little  fitter  for  raising  a  sfcorm 
than  laying  one,  and  of  late  seems  to  have  lost  both  virtue$. 
The  Americans,  at  last,  have  acted  like  men,  gone  to  the 
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bottom  at  once,  and  set  the  whole  upon  the  whole.  Our  con- 
duct  has  been  that  of  pert  children:  we  have  thrown  a 
pebble  at  a  roastiff,  and  are  surprised  k  was  not  frightened.,, 

Lord  Chatham,  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  24th,  says :  “Ihave  not 
words  to  express  my  satisfaction  that  the  Congress  has  con- 
ductcd  this  most  arduous  and  delicate  business  with  such 
manly  wisdom  and  calm  resolution  as  do  the  highest  honour 
to  their  deliberations.  Very  few  are  the  things  contained  in 
their  resolves,  that  I  eould  wish  had  been  otherwise.” — 
( Ohatham  Correspondence ,  vol.  iv.) 

That  Lord  Chatham  was  the  most  powerful  orator  that 
ever  illustrated  and  ruled  the  senate  of  this  empire, — that  for 
nearly  half  a  century  he  was  not  merely  the  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  his  own  .country,  but  “  the  foremost  man  in  all  the 
world  ” — that  he  had  an  unparalleled  grandeur  and  affluence 
of  intellectual  powers,  softened  and  hrightened  by  all  the 
minor  aecomplishmento — that  his  ambition  was  noble — his 
views  instinctively  elevated — his  patriotism  all  but  excessive 
— that  in  all  the  domestic  rclations  of  life  he  was  exemplary 
and  amiable — a  fine  scholar,  a  finished  gentleman,  a  sincere 
Christian — one  whom  his  private  friends  and  servants  loved 
as  a  good  man,  and  all  the  world  admired  as  a  great  one — 
tliese  are  the  praises  wliich  his  contemporaries  awarded,  and 
which  posterity  has,  with  little  diminution,  confirmed. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  were  serious  defects  which 
decreased  his  splendour,  impaired  his  authority,  and  rendered 
his  great  abilities  rather  ^lorious  to  himself,  than  for  any 
praetical  purposes  beneficial  to  his  oountry.  These  defects, 
though  of  course  well  known  to  the  political  cireles  in  which 
he  moved,  and  deplored,  and  censured  by  the  eober  few,  were 
80  much  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and  were  so  glossed  over 
by  his  ovm  wtmderful  powers,  as  to  escite  comparatively  little 
contempofaneous  observation— but  since  bis  life  has  becomo 
hisfcory,  been  eluddited  by  contemporaneous  letters  and 
tbey  have  ap^eared  every  day  jrioore  and  more  fla- 
grarit  t]he  pub^ca|ion  of  his  Cbrredpondence^m  horiest 
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publication,  wewill  say— has  brought  them  out  in  etill  bolder  * 
promineiice. — ■Q,uarterly  Review,  No.  131. 

MR.  PITT  AND  THE  PRESS. 

'• 

At  various  periods  of  his  career  Mr.  Pitt  was  assailed  bjr  a 
torrent  of  papers  and  pamphlets  condemning  his  plans,  his 
measures,  his  prineiples,  his  politics,  and  even  reviling  his 
person ;  while  the  King  himself  was  not  spared  for  having 
taken  him  into  his  service,  and  for  not  dismissing  him.  Pitt 
permitted  all  these  attacks  to  die  unnoticed ;  he  felt  not  the 
least  smart  from  any  of  them.  One  day,  when  Mr.  GrenVille* 
mentioned  some  of  them  to  Pitt,  he  smiled  and  only  said : 

“  The  press  is  like  the  air — a  charter’d  libertme/’ — (SkaJc- 
speare's  Henry  F.) 

These  were  palmy  days  formock  political  partisans.  Almon 
states  that,  “  Smollett,  Mallett,  Francis,  Home,  Murphy, 
Mauduitt,  and  many  others,  were  employed :  and  it  has  been 
said  that  the  sums  paid  to  these  and  other  hircd  writers 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  ex- 
ceeded  one  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  the  printing 
charges  araounted  to  more  than  twice  that  sum.  In  faeili- 
tating  the  views  of  the  party,  the  money  was  well  laid  out,  for 
the  nation  was  cpmpletely  duped.”  Almon’s  statements  naust 
be  received  doubtingly^  although  the  above  is  quoted.  from 
“  The  Seventh  Edition,  corrected,”  of  his  Anecdotes  of  Lord 
Ghatham. 

MR.  PITT’S  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THR  POOR. 

Mr.  Oharles  Butler  relates  that  Mr.  Pitt  being  on  a  visit 
in  Essex,  descanted  with  great  satisfaction  on  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  oountry,  and  particularly  on  the  comfortabfe  con- 
dition  of  i&e  poor.  *His  host  let  the  discourse  $rop,  bnteon- 
trived  tha*  cm  thO'^oliowing  day  Mr*  Pitt  should  walk  into 
the  adjoining  town  ofHalsfcead.  It  presenteda  spectre  ofthe 
utmost  povarty  and  wretehe^  itforaoine 
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time  in  wonder  and  silence ;  and  then  declared  that  he  had  rxo 
coneeption  that  England  presented,  in  any  part  of  it,  such  a 
scene ;  he  made  a  liheral  donation  to  its  distressed  inhabi- 
tants,  and  soon  afterwards  hrought  into  Parliament  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  Nothing  (says  Mr.  Butler)  can  show 
the  unmanageable  nature  of  the  subject  more  tban  the  fate  of 
this  hill :  $  slight  discussion  of  it  discovered  its  absolute  im- 
practicability ;  yet  Mr.  Pitt  possessed  talents  of  uncommon 
magnitude,  and  hadevery  assistance  in  forming  andarranging 
the  bill  which  the  experience  and  ingenuity  of  others  could 

CARDINAL  NIMENES  AND  LORD  CHATHAM,  A  PARALLEL.* 

In  all  Lord  Chatfiam’s  actions,  (says  Walpole,)  was  dis- 
cernihle  an  imitation  of  his  model  Ximenes;  a  model  ill- 
suited  to  a  frce  government,  and  worse  to  a  man  whose  situa- 
tion  and  necessities  were  totally  different.  Was  the  poor 
monk  thwarted  or  disgraced,  the  asylum  of  his  convent,  was 
open ;  and  a  cardinal  who  was  clothed  in  a  hair-cloth  at  oourt, 
missed  no  fine  linen,  no  luxury,  in  his  cloister.  Lord  Chat- 
liam  was  as  abstemious  in  his  diet ;  but  mixed  Persian 
grandeur  with  herbs  and  roots.  His  equipages  and  train 
were.too  expensive  for  his  highest  zenith  of  wealth,  and  he 
maintained  them  when  out  of  place  and  overwhelmed  with 
dehts;  a  wife  and  children  were  strange  impediments  to^a^ 
Ximenes.  Grandeur,  show^  and  a  pension,  could  not  wres$j 
with  an  opulent  and  indepfendent  nobility,  nor  coul$  he 
them,  though  he  had  sold  himself.  His  services  to  J bftii'1 
country  were  far  above  those  of  Ximenes,  who  tramplec  on 
Castilian  pride  but  to  sacrifiec  it  to  the  monaroh  of  Castile. 
Lord  Chatham.had  recalied  the  spirit  of  a  brave  nation,  had 
given  it  yiciory  and  glory,  and  victory  secured  lfcs  liberfcy. 
A$ 'Zimenes^d  no  such  objects,  the.inflexibilifcy  of  Ximenes 

*  This  reaHpance  39  less  eurprising  when  we  leam  thafc  Pifct,  afc  the 
oufcsefc  of  hSjMRministration^  once,  m  converaation  wifch  Fox,  talked 
much  of  Sipenefl,.  who,  he  owned,  was  his  favourite  character  in 
hisfcoiy. 
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was  below  the  imitation  of  Camillus.  It  was  mean'  ambition 
to  stoop  from  humbling  the  crowned  Keads  of  Fraince  and 
Spain,  to  contend  with  proud  individuals  and  the  arrogance  of 
factions — at  least,  would  a  real  man  have  doated  on  a  coronet 
who  prided  himself  in  lowering  the  peerage  ?  Lprd  Chatham 
had  beenan  arbiter  of  Europe;  he  affected  to  be  the  master 
of  the  English  nobility ;  he  fasted,  and  remained  \fith  a  train 
of  domestics  whom  he  could  n’ot  pay,  More  like  Nicholas 
Rienzi  than  Ximenes,  the  lord  of  Rome  became  ridiculous 
by  aping  the  tawdry  pageant  of  a  triumph.  Tet,  as  what  is 
here  said  is  the  voice  crf  truth,  not  the  hiss  of  satire,  British^ 
posterity  will  ever  remember  that,  as  Lord  Chatbam’s  first 
Administration  obtained  and  securet^  the  most  real  and  sub- 
stantial  benefits  to  this  country,  the  puefilities  of  his  second 
could  not  efface  their  lustre.  The  man  was  lessened,  not  his 
merits.  Even  the  shameful  peace  of  Paris,  concluded  in 
defiance  of  him,  could  not  rob  tlie  nation  of  all  he  had 
acquired,  nor  could  George  III.  resign  so  much  as  JPitt  had 
gained  for  George  II.  *  Half  the  empire  of  Indostan,  con- 
quered  under  his  Administration  by  the  spirit  he  had  infused, 
still  pours  its  treasures  into  the  Thames.  Canada  was  sub- 
dued  by  his  councils,  and  Spain  and  Franee — that  yet  dread 
the  name,  attest  the  reality  of  his  services.  The  memory 
of  his  eloquence,  which  effected  all  these  wonders,  will  remain 
when  tlie  neglect  of  his  contemporaries,  and  my  criticisms, 
will  be  forgotten.  Yet  it  was  the  duty  of  an  annalist,  and 
of  a  painter  of  nature,  to  exhibit  the  varying  features  of  his 
portrait.  *The  lights  and  shades  of  a  great  character  are  a 
moral  lesson.  Philosophy  loves  to  study  the  man  more  than 
the  hero  or  the  statesman;  andfwhether  his  quaiities  were 
real  or  fictitious,  his  actions  were  so  illustrious,  that  few 
names  in  the  register  of  Time  will  excite  more  curiosity  than 
that  of  William  Pitt. — MeTnoirs  of  George  III.}  vol.  ii. 

BREAKING  PITT  ON  THE  WHEEL. 

By  his  extraordinary  talents  and  boldness,  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
trived  to  preserve  his  popularity  in  yicissitudes  of  sentiments 
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and  connesioas,  updcr  which  any  other  politician  of  tho  day 
would  havc  sunk.  He  did  not,  however,  altogether  escape 
censure,  which  was  sharpened  by  the  observation  that 
he  had  haitlly  pocketed  the  Marlborough  legacy,  when  he 
changed  the  conduct  for  which  it  had  been  given.  *So  for- 
midable,  however,  were  “  the  terrors  of  his  tongue  and  the 
lightning'of  his  eye,”  that  we  find  few  traces  of  such  re- 
proaches  having  been  made  in  Parliament,  and  to  his  face. 
One  instance  has  been  preserved  by  Horace  Walpole.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  large  vote  of  subsidies,  he  writes  to  Sir 
•  Horace  Mann,  15th  April,  1746 : 

“  You  will  wonder  at  my  running  so  glibly  over  eighteen 
thousand  Hanoverians,  especially  as  they  are  to  be  ali  in  our 
pay,  hut  tke  nationhs  dejection  has  been  much  facilitated  by 
the  pill  gwen  to  JBitt ,  of  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland.  Lasfc 
Friday  was  the  debate  on  this  subject,  when  *we  carried  these 
troops  by  255  againsfc  122.  Pitt,  Lyttelton,  three  Gren- 
villes,  aijd  Lord  Barrington,  all  voting  roundly  for  them, 
though  the  chiefest  Grenville  two  years  ago  had  declared  in 
the  House,  that  he  would  seal  it  iciih  his  blood,  that  he  never 
would  give  his  vote  for  a  Hanoverian — don’t  you  shudder  at 
such  perjury  ?  Pitt  was  the  only  one  of  this  ominous  band 
that  opened  his  mouth,  and  it  was  to  add  impudence  to  pro- 
fligacy , — hut  no  criminal  at  the  Place  de  Greve  was  ever  so 
racked  as  he  was  hy  Dr.  Lee,  a  friend  of  Lord  Granvillc,  who 
gave  him  the  guestion ,  both  ordinary  and  extraordmary  ” 

This  power  of  breaJcing  Mr.  JPitt  on  the  wheel  must  havo 
existed  only  in  the  strength  of  his  facts.  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to 
have  thought  it  prudeijt  to  make  no  reply ;  and  we  have  no 
information  of  any  other  person’s  having  had  the  courage  to 
beard  tlie  tame  Hon  with  allusions  to  his  present  servility. 
Bufc,  out  of  doors,  he  was  very  severely  handled,  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  One  hallad  (by  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams, 
the  political  ba%uist,)  had  a  considerable  vogue,  rather  from 
a  spiee  whi^h  gives  it  pungency,  than  from  ifcs 

poetical  wmtTw  ie  follows : 
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THB  UNEMBAERASSED  COUNTENAHCB. 

A  Naw  Ballad« 

To  a  oertain  old  cliapel,  well  know n  in  the  town*— 

Tke  inaide  quite  rotteu,  the  outside  near  down — 

A  fellow  got  in  who  could  talk  aad  could  prate ; 

I’ll  tell  you  his  sfcory  and  sing  you  his  fate. 


He  always  affected  to  make  the  House  ring 
’Gainst  Hanover  troops  and  a  Hanoyer  King: 
He  applauded  the  way  to  keep  Englishmen  free, 
By  “digging  Hanoyer  quite  into  tke  sea.”  + 

By  flaming  so  loudly  he  got  him  a  name, 

Tho’  many  beliey’d  it  would  cost  him  a  shame; 
But  Nature  had  given  him,  ne*er  to  he  harass’d, 
An  mfeeling  Heart,  and  a  Front  menibarrastfd. 


This  doggrel,  and  much  more  that  appeared  in  a  highcr  tone 
hoth  of  wit  and  argument,  provoked  Lyttelton  to  address  a 
panegyric  to  his  friend  on  his  appointment  as  Vice-Treasurer. 
The  first  is  a  kind  of  defence  of  Mr .  Pitt’s  political  conversion : 


Blest  Genius,  with  each  shining  talent  bom, 

Whom  letters  polish,  and  whom  arts  adorn, 

Fifc  as  thy  country  calls,  with  equal  skill, 

To  watch  her  dangers,  or  her  triumphs  fill ; 

Erst,  Tully-like,  ordain’d  to  loud  applause, 

'You  pleaded  Liberty’s,  and  England’s  cause ; 

Foremost  in  ardent  patriot  bands  you  stood, 

A  firm  Opposer, — for  the  public  good — 

While  powers  rude  hand,  t^ough  by  yourself  disdain’d, 

You  felt,  indignant  for  an  inyired  land. 
oThis  danger  past,  becalm’d  you  now  declare 
A  generous  truce,  nor  wage  a  needless  war, 

By  sharing  power,  be  now  your  candour  seen, 

A  priyate  station  would  be  arrknt  spleen ; 

To  prove  your  Justice,  yo'h  must  Greatness  bear, 

And  suffer  honour  you  are  doom’d  to  wear. 

This  is  but  indifferent  verse :  the  concluding  passage  is,  how- 
ever,  wortt  quoting  for  its  prophetic  anticipations  of  Mr. 
Pitt’s  future  glory  as  minister  of  his  country.  The  poet 

*  One  ofMr.  Pitt’s  strong  phrases,  which  has  ncrfc,  we  believe;  been 
•preseryed  in  the  Meporte. 
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admits  thafc  the  Irish  offiee  is  hardly  what  should  liavc  re- 
warded  $ueh  transcendent  merit,  but  adds  : 

Yet  fear  we  not;  tho’  uow  in  western  skies 
You  seem  to  sink  ;  ’tis  but  again  to  rise. 

Wken  in  tbose  strains,  whicb  wondering  senatos  hear, 

You  win  with  sacred  truth  the  royal  ear ; 

And  stand,  ere  long,  a  favourite  near  the  throne — 

♦For  to  be  favoured,  is  but  to  be  known — 

Then  British  annals  shall  new  wondcrs  trace, 

Wide  power  unenvy’d,  and  domestic  peace; 

Charmed  into  rest,  loud  factions  shall  agree, 

Nor  fear  a  Minister,  when  Pitt  is  he! 

‘  — Quarterly  Reviewy  No.  131;  abridged. 

A  weekly  paper  called  “  The  Test,n  was  sfcarted  under  the 
editorship  of  Arthur  ]VJurphy,  the  dramatist,  expressly  to’ 
show  up  tlie  “the  orafcor  with  the  unembarrassed  countenanee^” 
In  this,  Pitt  is  spoken  of  as  William  the  J Fourth  on  account 
of  his  dictatorial  deportment  ;  or  as  the  Man  Mountain,  or  as 
Dr.  Gulielmo  Bombasto  Podagra. 

Althongh  Pitt  possessed  great  natural  advantages,  witli 
which  he  occasionally  struck  terror  into  his  opponents  in  de- 
bate,  sometimes  a  Member  could  he  found  rash  enough  to 
assail  the  Great  Commoner.  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Morton, 
Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  whom  a  satirist  deseribes  as 

AU  petulance  and  froth, 

happened  to  say :  “  King,  Lo*ds,  and  Commons,  or  (directing 
his  eyo  towards  Mr.  Pitt,}  as  that  right  honourable  member 
wouldcallthem,  Commonsj  Lords,  and  King.”  The  only  fault 
of  fchis  senfcence  is  its  nonsense.  Mr.  Pitt  arose,  as  he  ever 
did,  with  great  deliberation,  and  called  to  order.  “  I  have,” 
hesaid,  “hcard  frequently%in  this  House,  doctrines  which 
have  surprised  me,  bufc  ik>vv  my  blood  runs  cold.  I  desire  fche 
words  of  fche  honourable  Member  may  be  taken  down.”  The 
CMp'&f  fche  House  fcook  down  the  words.  “  Bring  them  fco 
me,w  s|id  |Cr.  Pifcfc,  wifch  a  voice  of  thunder.  By  this  fcime 
Mr,  Morfc^n  was  figghfcened  out  of  his  senses.  “  Sir,”  he 
said,  the  Speaker,  “I  am  sorry  to  have 

giveu  of&xm  honodraWe  Member,  or  fco  fche 
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House.  I  meanfc  nofching — King,  Lords,  and  Commons*— • 
Lords,  Commons,  and  King — Commons,  Lords,  and  King— 
tria  juncta  in  uno.  I  meanfc  nothing — indeed,  I  meanfc 
nofching.”  “  1  don’t  wish  fco  push  the  mafcfcer  furfcher,”  said 
Mr.  Pitfc*  in  a  voice  a  lifcfcle  above  a  whisper ;  fchen  in  a  higher 
tone,  “  fche  momenfc  a  man  acknowlbdges  his  error,  he  ceases 
to  be  guilfcy.  I  have  a  greafc  regard  for  the  hdhourable 
Member,  and  as  an  insfcance  of  thafc  regard,  I  givc  him  this 
advice.”  A  pause  of  some  moments  ensued,  then  assuming  a 
look  of  unspeakable  derision,  he  said,  in  colloquial  tone, 

Whenever  that  Member  means  nofching,  I  recommend 
him  to  say  nothing.” — Charles  Butler's  Beminiscences. 

BURKE’S  APOTHEOSIS  OF  lord  'chatiiam. 

During  the  debate  on  the  East  India  Question,  in  1766, 
Burke,  iu  one  of  his  finest  speeches,  declaimed  against  the 
measure;  it  was  the  first  instance  of  dragging  to  the  bar 
men  with  whom  the  public  meant  to  treat.  They  were 
assured  that  their  propcrty  might  be  confiscated.  A  dangerous 
attempt  was  making  for  little  advantage.  On  Lord  Chatham 
his  figures  were  severe,  painting  him  as  a  great  Invisible 
Power,  that  left  no  Minister  in  tho  House  of  Commons.  The 
greatest  Infcegrifcy  (Conway)  had  no  power  there.  The  rest 
approached  liim  veiling  their  faces  with  their  wings.  Lefc  us 
supplicafce  this  divinifcy,  said  he,  thdfr  he  would  spare  publie 
credit.  Augustus  Hervey  called  him  to  order.  “  I  have 
offcen  suffered,”  added  Burke,  “  under  persecution  of  order, 
Lufc  did  nofc  expecfc  its  lash  while  at  my  prayers.  I  venerate 
the  greafc  man,  and  speak  of  him  aecordingly.” 

Another  accounfc  reporfcs  this  speech  wifch  a  difference,  as 
follows : 

Afber  pointingoufc  the  ill  effecfcs  which  so  violenfc  a  measure 
would  have  on  the  puilic  credit, — “  But  perhaps,”  said  he, 
“  this  House  is  not  the  plabe  where  our  reasons  can  be  of  any 
avail :  the  $reat  person  who  is  to  dgtennme  oh  this  questipn 
may  be  a  bebg  far  above  our  view ;  one  so  immeasurably 

i/ 
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Kgh,  that  the  greatest  abilities,  (pointing  to  Mr.  Townsheud,) 
or  the  most  amiable  dispositions  that  are  to  be  found  in  this 
House,  (pointing  to  Mr.  Cpnw&y,)  may  not  gain  access  to  him ; 
a  being  before  whom  thrones,  dominations,  princcdoms,  virtues, 
powers,  (waving  his  hand  all  this  time  over  the  Treasury 
bench,  which  he  sat  behind,)  all  veil  their  faces  with  their 
wings :  ɓut  though  our  arguments  may  not  reach  him, 
probably  our  prayers  may.”  He  then  apostrophized  into  a 
solemn  prayer  to  the  Great  Minister  above,  that  rules  and 
govems  over  all,  to  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  not  to  destroy 
the  work  of  his  own  hands ;  to  have  mercy  on  the  public 
cre^it,  of  which  he  made  so  free  and  so  large  a  use.  “  Doom 
not  to  perdition  the  vast  public  debt,  a  mass,  seventy  millions 
of  which  thouhast  employed  in  rearing  a  pedestal  for  thy  own 
statue.”  Here  Augustus  Hervey  called  him  to  order,  to  the 
regrefc  of  many. 


LORB  BROUGHAM'S  ESTIMATE  OE  LORD  CHATHAM. 


Lord  Brougham  strongly  remarks  upon  the  shorfccomings 
of  Chatham’s  character,  more  espccially  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  sovereign.  “Without  allowing  considerable  ad- 
mxxture  of  the  clay  wbich  forms  earthly  mortals  to  have 
entered  into  his  composition  (says  Lord  Brougham),  how 
can  we  account  for  the  violence  of  his  fcelings,  when 
George  III.  showedhimtsome  small  signs  of  kindness  in  the 
doset,  upon  his  gmng  i^p  the  seals  of  office  ?  *  I  confess,  sir, 
I  had  but  too  much  reason  to  expect  your  Majesty’s  dis- 
pleasure.  I  had  not  come  prepared  for  this  exceeding  good- 
ue$s.  Pardon  me,  sirj9  h^  pasbionately  exclaimed,  ‘it  over- 
powers,  it  oppresses  |ne  V  and  he  burst  into  tgars  in  the 
presence  of  one  who,  as  a  ipoment’s  refleotion  musfc  have 
hij&,  #as  j>%ing  apart  toundermine  his  eharacter, 
mad  counteract  all  his  great  designs  for 
'  goo&.±  But  some.  misplaced  sentiments  of 
pjpoflpced  this  strange  paroxysm  of  devo- 
b^  his  gratitude  for  favours  oon- 
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ferr^ppon  his  family  and  himself  was  of  a  more  vnlgar  hue, 
and'^&less  harmonized  with  the  Great  Commoner’s  esalted 
nature^*  On  learning  the  King’s  intention  to  grant  him  a 
pension  (in  order  effectually  to  undo  him),  he  writes  to  Lord 
Buto  a  fetter  full  of  the  most  humiliating  effusions  of  ex- 
travagant  thankfulness — speaks  of  ‘being  eonfounded  with 
the  King’s  condescension  in  deigning  to  bestow  one  Ihought 
on  the  mode  of  extending  to  him  his  royal  beneficence,’ — 
considers  1  any  mark  of  approbation  fiowing  from  such  a 
spontaneous  souTce  of  clemency  as  his  comfort  and  his  glory,’ 
^aud  prostrates  himself  in  the  very  dust  for  daring  to  refuse 
the  kind  of  prorision  tendered  1  by  the  King  in  a  manner  so 
infinitely  gracious,’  and  proposing,  instead  of  it,  a  pension  for 
his  family.  When  this  prayer  was  granted,  the  effusions  of 
gratitude  ‘  for  these  unhounded  effects  of  beneficence  and 
grace  which  the  most  benign  of  soyereigns  has  condescended 
to  hestow,’  are  still  more  extravagant.  It  is  painful  to  add 
what  truth  extorts,  that  this  is  really  not  the  sentimeut  and 
language  with  which  a  patriot  leaves  his  sovereign’s  councils 
upon  a  broad  difference  of  honest  opinion,  and  after  being 
personally  ill-nsed  by  that  monarch’s  favourites ;  but  the  tone 
of  feeling,  and  even  the  style  of  diction,  in  which  a  con- 
demned  felon,  having  sued  for  mercy,  returns  thanks  when 
his  life  has  heen  spared.  The  pain  of  defacing  any  portiou 
of  so  nohle  a  portrait  as  Lord  Chatham’s  must  not  prevent  us 
from  marking  the  traits  of  a  somewtikt  vulgar,  if  not  a  sordid 
kind,  which  #are  to  be  found  on  a  dloser  inspection  of  the 
original.” 

These  are  phrases  of  severe  and  stinging  reproof  of  human 
weakness,  which,  however,  no  living  staiesman  is  more  en- 
titled  to  administer  than  the  noble  writer,  in  no  single 
moment  of  his  long  life  accustomed  to  gloze  or  flatter,  or  with 
candied  tongue  to  lick  pomp.  But  the  closing  denunciation 
is  still  stronger : 

u  Such  was  the  man  whom  George  III.  most  feared,  most 
hated,  and  most  eserted  his  kingcraft  to  disarm ;  and  such, 
unhappily,  was  his  momentary  sucoess  in  thi*  long-headed 
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enterprise  against  the  liberties  of  bis  people  and  their 
champions ;  for  Lord  Chatham’s  popularity,  struck  down  by 
his  pension,  was  afterwards  anni^ilated  by  his  peeragO.” — 

Bistorical  Sketches  of  Statesmen,  First  Series,  vol.  i. 

<. 

CHARACTEEISTICS  OP  PITT^S  ORATORY,  BY  YAEIOUS 
*  HANDS. 

In  the  brilliant  sketch  of  the  great  statesman,  by  Lord 
Macaulay,  in  the  Mdinburgh  JReview ,  occur  these  striking 
characters  of  his  oratory  and  personal  traits : 

“  He  was  perhaps  the  only  great  English  orator  who  did 
not  think  it  any  advantage  to  have  the  last  word,  and  who 
generally  spoke  by  choice  before  his  most  formidable  antago- 
nists.  His  merit  was  almost  entirely  rhetorieal.  Ho  did  not 
succeed  either  in  exposition  or  in  refutation;  but  his  speeches 
abounded  with  lively  illustrations,  striking  apophthegms,  well- 
told  anecdotes,  happy  allusions,  passionate  appeals.  His  in- 
vective  and  sarcasm  were  territic.  Perhaps  no  English  orator 
was  ever  so  much  feared. 

“  But  that  which  gave  most  eifect  to  his  declamation  was 
the  air  of  sincerity,  of  vehemenl  feeling,  of  moral  elovation, 
Which  belonged  to  all  that  he  said.  His  style  was  not  always 
in  the  purest  taste.  Several  contemporary  judges  pronounced 
it  too  florid.  Walpole,  in  the  midst  of  the  rapturous  eulpgy 
which  he  pronounces  on  one  of  Pitt’s  greatest  orations,  jS$as 
that  some  of  the  metaphors  were  too  forced.  Some  of  .PrgPs 
puotations  and  classical  stories  are  too  trite  for  a  clever 
schoolboy,  But  these  were  niceties  for  which  the  audience 
cared  little.  The  enthusi^sm  of  the  orator  infected  all  who 
heard  him ;  his  ardour  and  his  noble  bearing  put  fire  into  the 
most  frigid  conceit,  and  gave  dignity  to  the  most  puerile 
elhifiiou. 

^On  the  stage,  he  would  have  been  the  finest  Brutus  or 
Oorblaaus  ever  seenj  Those  who  saw  him  in  his  decay,  when 
his  beshh  wae  when  his  mind  was  untuned,  when  he 

hfid  beea  jf-ocaodWflwa  that  stormy  assembly  of  which  he 
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thoroughly  knew  the  temper,  and  over  which  he  possessed 
nnbounded  influence,  to  a  small,  a  torpid,  and  an  unfriendly 
audience,  say  that  his  spea$dng  was  then,  for  the  mo3t  part, 
a  low,  monotonous  muttering,  audible  only  to  those  who  sat 
close  toTiim,  that  when  yiolently  excited,  he  sometimes  raised 
his  voice  for  a  few  minutes,  hut  that  it  soon  sank  again  into 
an  unintelligible  murmur.  Such  was  the  Earl  of  Chatham ; 
but  such  was  liot  William  Pitt.  His  figure,  when  he  first 
appeared  in  Parliament,  was  strikingly  graceful  and  com- 
manding,  his  features  high  and  noble,  his  eye  fuli  of  fire.  His 
jroice,  even  when  it  sank  to  a  whisper,  was  heard  to  the 
remotest  benches ;  and  when  he  strained  it  to  its  full  extent, 
the  sound  rose  like  the  swell  of  the  organ  of  a  great  catliedral, 
shook  the  house  with  its  peal,  and  was  heard  through  lobbies 
and  down  staircases,  to  the  Court  of  Requests  and  the 
precincts  of  Westminster  Hall.  He  cultivated  all  these 
emipent  advantages  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  His  action 
is  described  by  a  very  malignant  observer  as  equal  lo  that 
of  Garrick.  His  play  of  countenance  was  wonderful :  he  fre- 
quently  diseoncerted  a  hostile  orator  by  a  single  glance  of 
indignation  or  scorn.  Every  tone,  from  the  impassioned  cry 
to  the  thrilling  aside  was  perfectly  at  his  command.  It  is 
hy  no  means  improbable  that  the  pains  which  he  took  to , 
improve  his  great  personal  advantages  had,  in  some  respects, 
a  prejudicial  operation,  and  tended  to  nourish  in  him  that 
passion  for  theatrical  effect  wliich  \|as  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous  bletnishes  in  his  character.  • 

.  “  He  was  no  speaker  of  set  speeches.  His  few  prepared  dis- 
courses  were  complete  failures.  Tlm  elaborate  panegyric 
which  lie  pronounced  on  General  Wolfe  was  considered  as  the 
very  worst  of  all  his  performances.  ‘IsFo  man/.  says  a  critic 
who  had  often  heard  him,  fever  knew  so  little  what  he  was 
going  to  sajr.’  Indeed  his  facility  amounted  to  a  vice.  He 
was  not  the  master,  but  tbe  slave  of  his  own  speech.  So 
little  self-command  had  he  when  once  he  felt  the  impulse, 
that  he  did  hot  like  io  take  part  in  A  debate  when  his  mind 
WUS  full  of  an  important  secret  of  state.  '  I  must  sit  still,* 
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lie  once  said  to  Lord  Shelburne  on  such  an  oecasion,  ‘  for  when 
once  I  am  up,  everything  that  is  in  my  mind  comes  out.* 

“  It  is  singular,  (adds  Lord^  Macaulay,)  that  Pitt,  a 
man  of  great  parts,  of  great  fluency,  of  great  boldness, 
a  man  whose  whole  life  was  passed  in  parliamentary  con- 
flict,  a  man  who,  during  several  years,  was  the  leading 
ministetf  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should 
never  have  attained  to  high  excellenco  in  speaking.  He 
spoke  without  premeditation ;  but  his  speech  followed  the 
course  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  not  the  course  of  the  previous 
discussion.  He  could,  indeed,  treasure  up  in  his  memory 
some  detached  expression  of  an  opponent,  and  make  it  the 
text  for  lively  ridicule  or  solemn  reprehension.  Some  of  tlie 
most  celebrated  bUrsts  of  his  eloquence  were  called  forth  by 
an  unguarded  word,  a  laugh,  or  a  cheer.  But  this  was  the 
only  sort  of  reply  in  which  he  appears  to  have  ezcelled.” 

Walpole,  writing  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Oct.  8,  1788,  says: 
“  Lord  Chatham  was  a  meteor,  and  a  glorious  one ;  people 
discovered  that  he  was  not  a  genuine  luminary,  and  yet 
everybody  in  mimicry  has  been  an  ignis  fatuus  about  him. 
Why  not  allow  his  magnificent  enterprises  and  good  fortune, 
and  confess  his  defeets;  instead  of  being  bombast  in  his 
praises,  and  at  the  same  time  discover  that  the  amplification 
is  insincere  ?  A  Minister  who  inspires  great  actions  must  be 
a  great  Minister ;  and  Lord  Chatham  will  always  appear  so, 
— by  comparison  with  Hs  predecessors  and  successors.  He 
retrieved  our  aflairs  when  ruined  by  an  incapable  Administra- 
tion;  and  we  are  fallen  into  a  worse  state  since  he  was 
removed.  Therefore,  I  doubt,  posterity  will  allow  more  to 
his  merit,  than  it  is  the  present  fashion  to  accord  to  it.n 

Lord  Nugent  applied  to  the  deceased  patriot  the  lines 
addressed  by  Popeto  the  uncle  of  the  Countess  of  Chatham : 

Andyu%  b«ave  Cobbam,  to  the  latest  breath, 

Sball  fmyour  ruliug  passion  strong  in  death : 

Bnoh  jgpeye  moments,  as  in  all  the  past; 

*  «  my  countiy,  Heaven!M 
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and  instanced  his  dying  advice  to  his  son,  Xord  Pitfc,  who 
was  albout  to  join  his  regiment  at  Gibraltar :  “  0o,  my  son! 
go  whither  your  country  calls  you :  let  her  engross  aJl  your 
attention ;  spare  not  a  moinent,  whieh  is  due  to  her  semce, 
in  weeping  oyer  an  old  man  who  will  soon  be  no  more.” 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  estimates  of  Lord  Chatham  is 
the  character  of  him  drawn  by  G-rattan :  # 

•u  The  Secretary  stood  alone.  Modern  degeneracy  had  not 
reached  him.  Original  and  unaecommodating,  the  features 
of  his  high  character  had  the  hardihood,  of  antiquity.  His 
august  mind  overawed  majesty ;  and  one  of  his  sovemgns 
*thought  royalty  so  impaired  in  his  presence,  that  he  con- 
spired  to  remove  him,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  his  supe- 
riority.  JiTo  state  chieanery,  no  narrow.system  of  vicious 
politics,  sunk  him  to,the  vulgar  level  of  the  great;  hut  over- 
bearing,  persuasive,  and  impracticable,  his  object  was  England, 
his  ambition  was  fame.  Without  dividing,  he  destroyedparty ; 
without  corrupting,  he  made  a  venal  age  unanimous.  France 
sunk  beneath  him.  With  one  hand  he  smote  the  fiouse  of 
Bourbon,  and  wielded  in  the  other  the  democracy  of  England. 
The  sight  of  his  mind  was  infinite ;  and  his  schemes  were  to 
affect,  not  England,  not  the  present  age  only,  but  Europe 
and  posterity.  Wonderful  were  the  means  by  which  these 
schemes  were  accomplished ;  always  seasonable,  always  ade- 
quate,  the  suggestions  of  an  understanding  animated  iy 
ardour  and  enlightened  by  prophe^jr. 

“  The  ordinary  feelings  which  ma\e  life  amiable  and  inddleat 
were  unknbwn  to  bim.  No  domestie  difficulties,  no  domestio 
weakness,  reached  him ;  but  aloof  from  the  sordid  occurrences 
of  life,  and  unsullied  by  its  intercourfce,  he  came  occasionally 
into  our  system  to  counsel  and  to  decide. 

“A  character so  ezalted,  so  strenuous,  so various,  so  authori- 
tative,  astonished  a  corrupt  age,  and  the  Treasury  trembledat 
the  name  of  Pitt  through  ati  the  classes  of  venality.  Cor- 
ruption  ima^ined,  indeed,  that  sha  had  found  tiefects  in  this 
statesman,  andtalked  much  of  the  inconsistency  of  his  glory, 
and  much  of  theruin  of  his  votaries ;  hut  the  history  of  His 
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country,  and  the  calamities  of  the  enemy,  answered  and  re- 
futed  her.  Nor  were  his  political  abilities  his  only  talents : 
his  eloquence  was  an  era  in  the  senate,  peculiar  and  spon- 
taneous,  familiarly  espressing  gigantio  sentiments  and  in- 
stinctive  wisdom ;  not  like  the  torrent  of  Demosthenes,  or 
the  splendid  conflagration  of  Tully, — it  resembled  sometimes 
the  thunder,  and  sometimes  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Like 
Murray,  he  did  not  conduct  the  undcrstanding  through  the 
painful  subtlety  of  argumentation  ;  nor  was  he,  like  Townsend, 
for  ever  on  the  rack  of  esertion  ;  but  rather  lightened  upon 
the  suhjeet,  and  reached  tlie  point  by  the  flashings  of  the 
mind,  which,  like  those  of  his  eyo,  were  felt,  hut  could  notf 
be  followed.  Upon  tlie  whole,  there  was  in  this  man  some- 
thing  that  could  creafce,°subvert;,  or  reform  ;  an  understanding, 
a  spirit,  and  an  eloquence,  to  summon  mankind  to  society,  or 
to  hreak  the  bonds  of  slavery  asunder,  and  to  rule  tbe  wil- 
derness  of  free  minds  with  unbounded  authoritj7' ;  something 
that  could  establisli  or  overwhelm  empire,  and  strike  a  blow 
in  the  ^orld  that  should  resound  through  the  universe.” 

This  first  appeared  in  a  collection  of  jeuoc  d'esprit  against 
Lord  Townshend’s  Administration  in  Ireland,  called  Bam - 
tariana ,  the  editor  of  which,  for  the  purposeof  mystification, 
stated  it  to  be  an  extract  from  Hobertson’s  fortheoming  Ilis- 
tory  of  America.  This  misled  Walpole,  who,  writing  to  the 
Countess  of  Ossory,  Dec.  30, 1773,  says :  “  Have  you  read 
the  character  of  Lord  Chatham  in  to-day’s  Public  Adveftiser  ? 
It  is  finely,  very  finely,  written.  I  do  not  quite  subscribe  to 
the  solidity  of  his  Lordship’s  sense,  or  to  the  propriety  of  his 
means.  He  was  a  proper  Prime  Minister  to  Queen  Fortune, 
who  loves  the  bold,  and*favours  most  who  are  stretching  for 
her  prerogative.  Dr.  Eobertson,  I  should  think,  would  not 
be  appointcd  historiographer  soon.” 

Pitt  desired  power ;  and  he  desired  it,  we  really  helieve, 
from  higb  a»id  generous  motives.  He  was,  in  the  striot  sense 
of  the  Word,  a  patriot.  He  had  none  of  that  philanthropy 
whioh^he  great  Freneh  writers  of  his  time  preached  to  all 
the,  of  Eerofe.  He  loved  England  as  an  Athenian 
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loved  the  City  of  the  Yiolet  Crown,  as  a  Eornan  loved  the 
City  of  the  Beven  Hills.  He  saw  his  country  insulted  and 
defeated.  He  saw  the  national  spirit  sinking.  Yet  he  knew 
what  the  resourees  of  the  empire,  vigorously  employed,  could 
effect ;  *and  he  felt  that  he  was  the  man  to  employ  them  vigo- 
rously,  “  My  Lord,”  he  said  to  the  Duke  of Devonshire, u  I  am  i 
sure  that  I  can  save  this  country,  and  that  nobody.else  can.” 

Pitt,  as  his  sister  often  said,  knew  nothing  accurately 
except  Spenser’s  Faery  Qucene.  He  had  never  applied  himself 
steadily  to  any  branch  of  knowledge.  He  was  a  wretched 
financier.  He  never  became  familiar  even  with  the  rules  of  # 
that  House  of  which  he  was  the  brightest  ornament,  He 
had  never  studied  public  law  as  a  system ;  and  was,  indeed, 
so  ignorant  of  the  whole  subject,  thtfP  George  II.,  on  one 
occasion,  complained  bitterly  that  a  man  who  had  never  read 
Yattel  should  presume  to  undertake  the  direction  of  foreign 
affairs.  But  these  defects  were  more  than  redeemed  by  high 
and  rare  gifts,  by  a  strange  power  of  inspiring  great  masses 
of  men  with  confidence  and  affection,  by  an  eloqueifce  which 
not  only  delighted  the  ear,  but  stirred  the  blood,  and  brought 
tears  into  the  eyes,  by  originality  in  devising  plans,  by  vigour 
in  executing  them. 

Lord  Holland,  in  a  letter,  April  20th,  1768,  pays  this  just 
tribute  to  Lord  Chatham,  his  old  political  rival.  “  Irresolu- 
tion  has  been  a  general  fault,  and  is  surely  a  most  fatal 
weakness.  I  think  Pitt  almost  ihe  only  man  that  I  have 
seen  in  power,  who  had  not  that  jtyult,  though  he  had  many 
others;  for  which  reason  I  wish  he  were  again  well,  and  for 
the  fir$t  time  in  my  life  should  be  glad  to  seehim  at  the  head 
of  everything,  undertaking  to  stem  t\at  torrent  which  he  has 
so  long  and  so  much  contrihuted  to  swell.”  [Pitt  did  get 
well,  hut  he  took  a  part  directly  opposite  to  that  which  Lord 
Holland  seems  tP  have  anticipated.]^— Note,  ly  Lord  John 
Bussell.  -f. 

The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  Viscount 
Melville,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  June  12,  1781,  paid 
the  following  elegant  tribute  to  the  late  Lord  Chatham. 
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In  reference  to  his  Lordship’s  last  speech,  he  said :  “  These 
were  almost  the  last  words  that  upright  minister  and  con- 
summate  statesman  ever  uttered.  He  was  a  man,  whom,  from 
my  earliest  youth,  I  was  always  taught  to  look  up  to  with 
reverenee  and  admiration  before  I  had  seen  him.  *  Every 
» opportunity  I  have*  since  had  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
him  in  his  senatorial  character,  the  more  it  has  confirmed  me 
in  my  early  impressions ;  and  he  was  no  less  great  in  his 
last  awful  exit,  than  in  the  most  splendid  actions  of  his 
political  life.  He  held  the  language  of  a  patriot  and  sound 
t  statesman ;  and  the  capaciousness  of  his  soul  was  only  equalled 
by  the  integrity  of  his  mind  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart/ 
There  was  a  quickness  of  conception,  a  warmth  of  imagination, 
and  a  tone  and  firmifC'ss  of  mind  which  were  truly  astonish- 
ing.  He  saw  his  object  at  a  distance  ;  and  was  unceasing  in 
his  endeavours  to  obtain  it.” 

The  Quarterly  Keviewcr,  whom  we  have  so  frequently 
quoted,  thus  sums  up  his  estimate  of  Chatham : 

“  Conscious  of  his  vast  superiority  to  all  the  politicians  who 
surrounded  him,  he  probably  had  sincerely  persuaded  himself 
thathis  being  in  place  was  a  &ine-qua-non  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  he  seems  to  have  acted  all  through  life  as  if 
he  thought  that  all  means  were  just  and  honourable  which 
could  lead  to  so  desirable  an  end.  Ihere  was  some  truth  in 
that  self-flattering  idea.  Endowed  as  he  was  with  irrepres- 
sible  ambition  and  irresi^tible  talents,  he  must  inevitably 
have  either  ruled  or  disor&red  the  State ;  but  the  misfortune 
was,  that  an  overweening  self-confidence  disinclined,  and  a 
haughty  and  capricioustemper  disablcd  him  from  conciliating 
and  associating  in  his  dSrigns  the  humbler  but  Still  necessary 
utilities  of  other  men.  He  fancied  he  could  make  a  political 
clock  whfeh  should  go  by  the  mere  force  of  the  main-spring, 
without  the  help  of  cog-wheel,  pendulum,  or  balance.  The 
was,  that  his  system,  whenever  it  wasseta-going, 
ran  &§Qtf  odpu  a  moment. 

“Thtifojrof  aU  ieems  to  be,  that  the  qualities  of  the 
orator  waro  mom  tr$pspendent  than  those  of  the  statesman, 
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and  tbat  his  public  character,  when  calmly  considered,  excites 
rather  admiration  than  applause.  The*  generosity  of  his 
sentiments  did  not  always  guide  his  practice  5  aud  the 
majestic  stream  of  his  declarations  for  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  maftikiud  was  always  accompanied  by  eddies  and  under- 
carrents  of  personal  interest.  He  was  too  fine  a  genius  for 
the  lower,  and  too  selfish  a  politician  for  the  higher  duties  of 
a  minister. 

“  Graced  as  he  was  with  all  the  power  of  words,” 

his  talents  were  neither  for  conducting  an  office  nor  managin^ 
a  party — he  was  neither  the  sun  to  rule  the  day  nor  the  moon 
to  rule  the  night — but  a  meteor  whicb  astonished  and  alarmed 
mankind  by  its  supernatural  spleddflwj*,  hut  left  the  world, 
when  it  expired,  in  deeper  darkness  than  before.” 

Lord  John  Eussell,  in  his  notes  on  the  Correspondence  of 
Ckarles  Jmnes  Fox,  has  this  brief  but  eloquent  eharacter  of 
Lord  Chatham:  u  Factious  at  the  corameneement  of  his 
career,  and  impracticable  at  the  elose,  he  was  ytt  a  great 
.  man,  and  the  only  great  man  of  England  during  this  period. 
His  flashes  of  eloquencc  scattered  his  opponents;  and  his 
war  measures  swept  the  enemies  of  his  country  before  them. 
Yet,  it  has  been  said,  with  great  truth,  that  Lord  Chatham, 
though  his  sagacious  and  accomplished  mind  highly  appre- 
ciated  the  value  of  the  fair  and  fruitful  arts  of  peace,  he  did 
little  for  them:  his  genius  and  his  voice  were  stillfor  war; 
and  the  world  is  by  this  time  pretfcy  well  disposed  to  sub- 
scribe  ta  Sir  Samuel  Romilly’s  opinion,  that  ‘  tbe  glories ,  as 
tbey  are  called,  of  Lord  Chatham’s  administration,  produced. 
no  solid  advantage  to  his  country^and  how  short  a  space  of 
his  career  was  that  epoch  of  doubtful  glory ! 

He  loved  and  venerated  liberty ;  was  free  from  all  per- 
sonal  corruption,  and  with  a  sagacity  and  boldness  seldom 
equalled,  raised  the  glory  and  greatness  of  his  country/, 
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HAYES  PLACE,  KENT. 

Lord  Chathara  had,  frora  varior.s  causes,  several  plaees  of 
residence,  during  his  long  life.  The  locality  of  his  birth  was 
St.  James’s,  Westminster:  his  father  rcsided  at  Stratford 
House,  Old  Sarura  ;  and  succeeded  to  Boconnoe,  in  Cornwalh 
Our  attentkn  is  so  strongly  concentrated  upoti  the  public  career 
of  the  great  statesraan  that  raany  details  of  his  private  life 
have  been  missed  by  his  biographers.  His  ill-health,  doubt- 
less,  led  to  frequent  change  of  air,  a«  his  raany  visits  to  Stowe 
and  Ɓath  prove.  He  did  not  acquire  Burton-Pynsent  until 
his  59th  year.  His  attention  to  his  official  dutics  led  to  his 
residence  in  the  environs  of  the  raetropolis.  He  lived,  for  a 
short  tirae,  when  a  i^Jmmoncr,  at  South  Lodge,  on  Eniield 
Chase,  stated  in  the  Ambalaior ,  12th  edit.,  1S20,  to  have 
been  left  to  him  by  will,  witli  10,000Z. :  <fon  tbis  bequest? 
he  observed,  4  tbat  he  sliould  spend  that  sum  in  improve- 
ments,  and  then  grow  tired  of  the  place  in  three  or 
four  years;’  nor  was  he  mistaken.”  At  a  raueh  later  }>eriod 
he  sojourned  at  North  End,  Hampstead.  His  favourite 
residence  was,  however,  Hayes  Place,  a  small  villa  and  park, 
in  a  picturesque  district  of  Kent,  ,vhere  a  succession  of  wood- 
land  scenery  and  rural  landscapes  never  fails  to  rcmind  the 
tourist  that  he  is  in  one  of  the  mosi  beautiful  portions  of 
England. 

It  is  difficult  t<?  state,  p^ecisely,  in  what  year  Mr.  Pitt 
first  becarae  possessed  of  idiis  property,  which  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  is  constantly  associated  witb  his  narae. 
Thus,  Walpole  styles  him  “  the  oracde  at  Hayes he  is  “  laid 
up  with  tbe  gout  at  Ha/'es royalty  and  cabinet  rainisters, 
and>plain,  unadorned  Benjarain  Pranklin, — alike  visited  tbe 
great  statesman  at  Hayes ;  and  hcre — “lasfc  of  all  comes 
death  hcre  Chatham  died. 

the  historian  of  Kent,  tells  us  that  Hayes  Place, 
forraerly  a  seat  of  the  Scotts,  was  purchased  of  the  Harrisons 
by  Jfr.rftt,  in  tbe  year|L757,which  is  probably  incorrect,  since 
Pitt’s  eJ6ett  Johi^.-afterwaids  second  Earl  of  Chath^m? 
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was  born  hereOct.  10, 1756,  when  Pitt  writes  to  his  ISTephew, 
Thomas  Pitt,  Esq. :  “I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  Hayes.  Lady  Hester  was  safely  de- 
livered  this  morning  of  a  son.,,  We  find  tliis  in  the  Ghatham 
Oorre%pondence ,  vol.  i.,  where  is  also  a  letter  somewhat  earlier 
in  the  same  year,  May  11.  In  all  probability,  Mr.  Pitt’s 
possession  of  the  property  dates  from  his  inarriagS  in  1754. 

Hayes  ^lace  adjoins  the  church  of  the  village  of  Hayes,  to 
which  a  lane  leads  at  about  half-a-mile  from  Bromley,  on  the 
road  to  Sevenoaks.  Mr.  Pitt’s  original  purehase  consisted 
only  of  the  old  mansion,  which  he  pulled  down,  and  a  few* 
acres  of  land.  He  rebuilt  the  house,  and  considerably  added 
to  the  grounds.  These  improvemen^were  made  with  skill, 
for  Pitt possessed  much  natural  taste  inlandscape  gardening. 
At  Hayes,  in  1759,  was  born  the  great  statesman’s  not  less 
illustrious  son,  William  Pitt.*  In  1766,  Mr,  Pitt  sold  the 
place  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Walpole,  who  had  the  house  cased 
with  white  hrick  ;  it  is,  liowever,  still  a  building  q£  no  great 
beauty  or  pretence.  In  tlie  following  year,  Lord  Chatham 
becamc  greatly  desirous  of  returning  to  Hayes.  Here  General 
Wolfe  dined  on  the  evening  before  he  left  England  for  Quebec; 
as  related  at  page  33.  After  his  resignation,  in  1761,  Pitt 
gave  up  his  house  in  St.  James’s-square,  and  resolved  to  live 
altogether  at  Ha;y  's.  He  liked  the  bracing  Kentish  air  better 
than  the  inore  stately  Burton-Pynsent ;  and  at  Hayes,  “  in 
lbrmer  years  he  had  made  imprc^ements  which  his  memory 
fondly  recalled :  plantations,  for  txample,  pursued  with  so 
much  ardour  and  eagerness,  that  they  were  not  even  inter* 
rupted  at  nightfall,  but  were  coniinued  by  torchlight,  and 
witli  relays  of  labourers.”  (Itord  Mahon’s  Hist.  England , 
vol.  v.  p.  253.)  The  belts  thus  planted  are  pointed  out  to 
this  day  at  Hayes.  Mr.  Walpole  was  reluctaht  to  part 
with  the  propcrty,  but  being  pressed  by  Lady  Chatham,  he 
consented ;  the  estate  was  accordingly  re-conveyed  to  Lord 
Chatham ;  and  it  continued  his  favourite  residence  for  the 

*  He  resided,  for  some  years,  at  Holwobd  HiH,  a  beautiful  emi* 
nence,  amidat  fine  forest  soenery,  in  the  adjoining  parish. 
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rcmainder  of  his  life.  Tlie  house  is  placed  iu  a  park,  which 
though  not  extensive,  is  pleasant ;  and  is  varied  by  a  stream 
passing  through  it  to  join  the  Eavensbourne.  The  church 
of  Hayes,  which  adjoins  the  park,  has  lately  been  enlarged :  it 
has  no  attraction  architecturally ;  but  all  who  reverence 
Chatham’s  memory  will  be  interested  to  know  that  in  the 
cbancel  are‘hung  the  banners  which  were  borne  at  his  publie 
funeral.# 

Lord  Chatham  possessod  a  congenial  friend  at  Wickham 
Court,  near  Hayes :  in  this  manor-house  lived  Gilbert  West, 
Hthe  translator  of  Pindar.  Here,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  West  “  was 
very  often  visited  by  Lyttelton  and  Pitt,  who,  when  they 
were  weary  of  factioi^  and  debates,  used,  at  Wickham,  to 
find  books  and  quie£,  a  decent  table,  and  litersry  eonversa- 
tion.”  It  was  in  West’s  society,  at  Wickham,  that  Lord 
Lyttelton  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  and 
under  that  conviction  wrote  his  celebrated  Dissertation  on 
the  Gome^sion  and  Apostleship  of  St .  JPaul.  Lord  Chatham, 
during  his  intimacy  with  West,  formed  a  walk  at  Wiokham 
Court ;  and  on  a  summer-house  in  the  grounds,  West  inseribed 
the  following  lines,  in  imitation  of  Ausonius,  “  Ad  Yillam 

Not  wrapt  in  smoky  London’s  salphurous  clouds, 

And  not  far  distant  stmds  my  i  ural  cot ; 

Neither  obnoxious  to  mtruding  crowds, 

Nor  for  the  good  e  id  fnendly  too  remote. 

And  when  too  much  reyfose  brings  on  the  spleen, 

Or  the  gay  crty’s  idle  pleasures  cloy, 

Swift  as  my  changmglwish  I  change  the  scene, 

And  now  the  country,  now  the  town,  enjoy. 


*  In  1833  there  was  Imrjg  on  Nayes  Oommon,  in  his  92nd  year,  in 
a  cottage  whfch  he  had  oocupied  fifty*seven  jears,  one  John  Mumford, 
who  in  manhood  had  lived  as  coachnian  to  Lord  Chatham.  He  re- 
membered  his  lordship  liding  about  Hayes  on  a  small  pony ;  and  the  old 
man  chara<B*tferized  Chatham’s  favourite  pursuit  as  %  taking  up  and 
re-pbnring  treea u  he  was  a  tall,  gouty  man,  and  generally  wore  a 
great  coat ;  hnjkad  a  pa|tiouiar  dislike  to  be  stared  at,  and  when  he  saw 
any  perspn  ajjifcaofa.  wotild  often  turn  down  the  first  lane  or  bye-way.” 
The  old  manaHmemberPd  Lord  Chatham’s  three  sons  when  lads,  and 
that  tiiey  food  of  lroquenting  the  stables  at  Hayes  Place,  and 
conver adp^pSut  horses| 4 
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DESCENT  OF  BUEKE. 

Alttiouuh  the  name  of  Edimind  Burke  may  be  more  than 
once  read  in  the  genealogical  records  the  proud  Nbrman 
family  of  3>e  JBurgh,  Bourke,  or  Burke,  his  biographers  have 
failed  to  trace  satisfactorily  his  pedigree  from  their  high  aris- 
tocratic  stock.  Mr.  Sergeant  Burke,  in  his  Public  and  Ɗo- 
mestiG  Lifa  of  the  statesman,  however,  tells  us  that  the 
popular  belief  of  his  being  sprung  from  a  braneh  o£  the  Ɗe 
Burgh,  or  Olanricarde,  is  corroborated  heraldically  ;  the  arms 
horne  by  Edmund  Burke,  and  his  proved  progenitors,  being 
precisely  those  of  the  Clanricarde  family ;  while  John 
Smith,  the  lOth  Earl,  on  more  than  one  occasion  addrcssed 
the  rising  statesman  as  his  “  cousin yet  this  same  Earl  re- 
sumed  by  sigmmanual,  in  1752,  the  original  surname  of  De 
Burgh,  which  had  been  corrupted  yito  Burk e.—{8ir  Bernard 
j&urke's  Peerage  and  'Baronetage ,  £2n<Lpdit.  1860.)  - 
These  statements  are  entitled  to  consideration ;  although  it 
is  urged  by  a  writer  who  has  evidently  taken  much  pains  with 
the  subject,  that  had  Burke  heen  in  nny  way  conneeted  with 
the  family  of  Lord  Clanricarde,  the  \^orld  would  have  been 
reminded  of  it  at  the  time  when  he  was  vilified  as  a  Jesuit, 
and  “  O’Bourke,  the  Irish  Papist.”  The  same  writer  adds 
that  the  namebof  Burke,  or  Bourke,  is  as  cotnmon  in  the 
counties  of  Limerick  and  Cork  as  those  of  Smith  and  Brown 
are  in  Surrey  and  Middleses  * 

Burke  himself  never  laid  claim  to  such  derivative  honours : 

*  Atbenceum,  No.  1863. 
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indeed,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duko  of  Bedford,  he  shows  somo 
contempt  for  the  emblazonry  of  Heralds’  College.  There  is 
better  evidence  to  show  that  Edmund  Burke  sprang  from 
John  Bourke,  Mayor  of  Limoriek,  in  1G45,  who,  in  a  riot 
instigated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Papal  Nuneio,  lost  much  of 
his  property,  was  deposed  from  his  office,  and  imprisoned  for 
his  devotibn  to  the  royal  cause.  So  many  stones  were  thrown 
on  thisda}r,  that  it  was  long  afterwards  called  Stony  Monday. 

The  fatlier  of  Edmund  was  liichard  Burke,  a  Protestant, 
and  educated  for  an  attorncy.  ]{emoving  from  Linieriek  to 
Duhlin,  he  took  a  house  in  jlaclielor’s  Walk,  then  on  Arran 
Quay,  afterwards  on  Ormond  Quay,  and  soon  obtained  exten- 
sive  practice.  Abm^iy^S  or  172G,  lie  married  a  Miss 
Nagle,  of  ihc  fannly  of  tliat  name  still  existing  near  Castlc- 
town  lloche,  and  de.scended  from  the  A 1  torney-General  to 
James  II,  By  this  lady  liichard  JJurke  became  the  fatlier  of 
fourteen  or  iiiteen  children,  all  of  whom  dicd  young,  ex- 
cejit  (i4irret,  Edmund,  Riehard,  and  a  daughter  named 
Juliana.  She  married  a  Mr.  Frenob,  a  gentleman  of  the 
county  of  Galway;  and  a  gentlernan  of  the  Jrish  Bar, 
who  knew  her  long  and  intimately,  told  Mr.  Prior,  “Mrs. 
Freneh,  had  nature  destincd  ht*  for  the  other  sex,  would  have 
beon  as  great  an  orator  a*  hcr  brother  Edmuiid.” 

Edmund  Ɓurko  was  born  in  the  liouse  on  Arran  Quay, 
Jan.  1,  according  to  tho  register  in  Trinity  College,  1728; 
and  aceording  to  the^tabl/t  to  Hurke’s  memory,  in  Beacons- 
field  ehurch,  3729.  Bitrke  himself,  in  a  letier  to  Lord 
Boekingham,  states  the  day,  Jan.  12.  Now,  making  allow- 
ance  for  the  diderenee  ii  style,  and  the  ditference  in  tlie  civil 
and  historieal  year,  which  tAisted  atthe  iime  of  Burke’s  birth, 
they  seem  reeoɓ<5iIeable  the  one  ith  the  other.  Burke,  it  is 
admitted,  was  born  on  Ihe  lst  of  January,  0.  S.,  and,  there- 
fore  accprding  to  one  computation,  in  3728,  ancl  to  the  other, 
in  1729;  the  differenco  in  the  day  being  explained  by  the 
chaoge  in  the  stylc. 

Jdte^Galt,  the  biographer  of  West,  the  painter,  relates 
thai  he  was.twelling  in  Italy,  he  was  so  struek  with 
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the  resemblance  of  the  chief  of  the  Ɓenedietine  monk  at  Ea- 
venna,<to  Edmund  Burke,  that  lie  could  scareelj  persuade  him- 
self  he  was  not  the  same  person.  Galt  then  confidently  asserts 
the  resemblance  was  not  aceidental,  “for  the  Protestant 
orator  was  indeed  ihe  Irother  of  the  monhP  Galt  does*  not 
give  any  proof,  and  is  suppose’d  to  be  in  error,  while  none  of 
the  family,  or  its  earliest  eonnexions,  knew  any  ojher  than 
the  three  brothers.  Neverthelcss,  the  story  of  the  relation- 
ship,  eonnexion,  or  personal  likeness,  between  the  statesman 
and  the  cliief  of  the  Benedictines  may  have  led  to  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  of  Edmund  being  a  Jesuit :  cven  his 
monastic  cast  of  features  may  have  fostered  this  belief. 


At  Castletown  Iioche  tlie  young  Edmund  was  first  put  out 
to  school,  and  the  ruins  of  the  schoolroom  are  traclitionally 
pointed  out  to  this  day.  The  village  sclioolmaster,  O’Halloran, 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  his  uniform  boast  was  that  he  was 
the  lirst  who  had  put  a  Latin  Grammar  into  the  hands  of 
Edmnnd  Burke.  Mr.  Prior  relates  that  when  Edmund  went 
there  to  look  after  his  property,  in  1766,  O’Halloran  hear- 
ing  that  his  hoy,  as  he  called  him,  had  got  into  Parliament, 
went  to  tlie  house  where  he  was  staying,  and  recognised  him 
dressing  in  a  room  over  the  door,  when  the  hoy  as  quickly 
remembered  liis  old  master’s  face.  Running  quickly  down- 
stairs,  liis  shirt-collar  open,  his  board  half  shaven,  he  seized 
him  eagerly  hy  both  hands,  and,  s\id  0*’Halloran, “  asked  all 
about  me,  fmd  about  the  little  boys  his  schoolfellows,  and  gaid 
you  must  stay  all  day  with  me,  O’Halloran,  and  gossip  about 
old  times ; — and  sure  enough  I  did  ;-Tbut  was  this  all,  do  you 
suppose  ?  No,  to  be  sure  it  was  not ; — didn’t  he  put  five 
golden  guineas  into  my  hand  as  I  was  coming  away  ?”  Mr. 
Haviland  Burke,  to  whom  this  anecdote  w  as  related,  asked  a 
cottager  in  the  neighbourhood  whether  lie  knew  anything  of 
a  noted  man  named  Burke,  who  once  lived  in  that  quarter  ? 
“  To  be  sure  I  do,”  was  the  reply ;  “  hasn’t  everybody  heard 
of  Edmund  Burke  ?” 
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His  delicate  heaith  disabled  him  from  joining  his  brothers 
in  their  outdoor  amusements ;  and  when  they  were  play, 
Edmund  was  commonly  seen  reading.  To  this  Eiehard 
Burke  alluded,  when,  being  found  in  a  reverie  shortly  after  an 
extraordinary  display  of  powers  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
his  brother,  and  questioned  by  Malone  as  to  the  cause, — “  I 
have  been  wondering,”  said  he,  4 4  how  Ned  has  contrived  to 
monopolize  all  the  talents  of  the  family ;  but  then  again,  I 
remember  when  we  were  at  play  he  was  always  at  worJc 

BTJBKE  AT  SCHOOL  AT  BALLITORE. — HIS  GRATITUDE 
TO  HIS  MASTER. 

The  tolerance  of  Burke’s  disposition  was,  doubtless,  fostered 
by  his  early  years  being  passed  among  members  of  the  most 
opposite  religious  persuasions.  He  knew  what  Protestantism 
was  ;  at  home  he  saw  examples  of  Roman  Catholicism  ;  tlie 
last  two  years  of  his  boyhood  were  spent  among  a  household 
of  rigid  Pissenters ;  and  his  next  sclioolmaster  was  a  member 
of  tlie  Society  of  Friends.  This  was  Abraham  Shackleton, 
who  kept  a  large  boarding-school  at  Ballitore,  a  retired 
village  in  Kildare.  Thitlier  Edmund  Burke  was  removed, 
with  his  two  brothers,  Garret  and  Eichard,  on  May  26, 1741. 
fCQuiet,  modest,  earnest,  intelhgent,  ever  ready  to  oblige, 
always  careful  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others,  the  engag- 
ing  manners  of  the  boy,  Edmund  Burke,  were  conspicuous 
from  tlie  first,  and  rendered  him  a  general  favourite.,, 
Among  his  sclioolfellows  “were  Ɗr.  Broeklesby,  tbe  eminent 
London  physician ;  the  Eev.  Michael  Keamey,  brother  to  one 
of  the  Bishops  of  Ossory  ;  and  Thomas  Bushe,  father  of  the 
Irish  Judge.  Shackletbn  srton  found  the  habits  of  his  pupil 
Burke  inlicative  of  more  solidity  than  commonly  belongs  to 
his  period  of  Hfe ;  his  steadiness  of  applieation,  facility  of 
coi(»pf«hension,  and  strength  of  memory,  insured  the  com- 
mendation  and  regard  of  his  master;  and  the  grateful  pupil 
never  'foigot  his  iobligations.  “  In  the  House  of  Commons,,> 
say#  Maeknight,  fahe  paid  a  noble  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
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Abraham  Shackleton,  declaring  that  he  was  an  honour  to  his 
sect,  and  that  sect  one  of  the  purest.  He  ever  considered  it  as 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  his  life  that  he  had  been 
placed  at  the  good  Quaker’s  academy,  and  readily  acknow- 
ledged  it  was  to  Abraham  Shackleton  that  he  owed  the  edu- 
cation  that  made  him  worth  anything.  A  member  of  the 
Society  of  Frionds  had  alway s  peculiar  claims  on  his  fcympathy 
and  regard.”* 

A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Qucries,  No.  227,  states 
there  to  h'ave  been  living  at  Ballitore,  in  1854,  Mr.  George 
Shackleton,  a  descendant  of  Abraham  Shackleton,  who  had 
a  quantity  of  letters  written  to  his  old  schoolmaster,  and  also 
to  his  son  Riehard.  When  the  lattey  attended  yearly  meet- 
ings  in  London,  he  always  went  on  to  Beaconsiield.  Burke 
was  eo  much  attached  to  Bichard,  that  on  one  of  tliese  visits 
he  caused  Shackleton’s  portrait  to  be  painted  and  presented 
to  liim  ;  and  it  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  above 
family.  • 

BUliKE  AND  HIS  EKIEND  BICHARD  SHACKLEtoN. 

Burke  remained  three  years  at  Ballitore.  Here  his  chief 
favourite  and  friend  was  the  master’s  only  son,  Biehard 
Shackleton,  who  lias  left  an  interesting  account  of  Burke’s 
hoyish  peculiarities ;  and  being  three  or  four  years  older, 
Shackleton  was  fully  competertt  to  form  an  opinion. 
“Edmund  (he  writes,)  was  a  lad  of.  most  promising  genius  ; 
of  an  inquilitive  and  speculative  cast  of  mind.  He  read  much 
while  a  boy,  and  accumulated  a  stock  of  leaming  of  great 
variety.  His  memory  was  ext^nsiv£;  his  judgment  early 
ripe.  He  would  find  in  his  own  mind  in  reasoning  and  com- 
muning  with  himself  suoh  a  fund  of  entertainment  that  he 
secriaed  not  at  all  to  regret  his  hours  of  solitude,  Yet  he  was 
affable,  free,  and  eommunicative,  as  ready  to  teach  as  to  leara. 

*  44  When  Mr.  Burke  was  informed  that  Mr.  West  was  a  Quaker,  he 
said  that  he  always  regarded  it  among  the  most  fortunate  circumstancea 
of  his  Iife,  tiiat  his  ftrst  preceptor  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Ericnds.” — Eariy  Lifc  and  Studies  of  Benjamm  WesL 
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He  made  the  reading  of  the  elassies  his  diversion  rather  than 
his  business.  He  was  particularly  delighted  witli  history  and 
poetry,  and  wliile  at  school  performed  scveral  exercises  in*the 
Jatter  witli  a  manly  grace.*5  A  very  favourite  study,  as  he 
oneo  eonfessed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  the  old 
romances,  Palmerin  of  England,  and  Don  Eelianis  of  Greece, 
upon  which  he  had  wasted  much  valuable  time. . 

Prior  relatcs  of  him  while  at  school,  tliat  secing  a  poorman 
pulling  down  his  own  hut  near  the  village,  and  hearing  that 
it  was  done  by  order  of  the  parish  conservator  of  the  roads 
upon  the  plea  of  its  being  too  near  the  highway,  young  Burke 
exclaimed,  tliat  were  he  a  nnin,  and  possessed  of  authority, 
the  poor  should  not  thus  be  opjiresscd ;  and  tliere  was  no 
eharacteristic  of  his  subsequent  life  more  markcd,  than  a 
hatred  of  oppression  in  any  ibnn,  or  from  any  (^uarter. 

Upon  the  steward  of  Eallitore  academy,  a  shrewd  North 
of  Ireland  Presbyterian  named  Gill,  young  Shaekleton  wrote 
verscs,  ^nd  young  Eurke  ex(‘rcised  his  hoyish  logic  in  argu- 
ment.  Gill,  in  after  life,  dcdiglited  to  hear  of  Eurlce’s  cele- 
brity,  and  when  lie  last  visited  Ballitore  in  1786,  after  the 
opening  of  tlie  in'jpeachmcnt  of  Hastings,  the  old  steward, 
who  regarclecl  tliis  measure  as  another  illustration  of  the 
humane  spirit  displayed  by  the  boy;  was  tlien  verging  on  his 
eightieth  year.  Mr.  Eurke  accostcd  liim  with  his  accustomed 
kindness,  and  introduced  his  son,  wliich  condeseension  deeply 
affeetod  the  old  man,  whd  eould  scarcely  feay  how  proud  he 
was  to  see  Eurke ;  adding,  u  you  have  inany  friends  in  Ire- 
land,  sir.55  “I  am  happy,  Mr.  Gill,  tliat  you  are  one  of  thein, 
— you  look  very  well.-jAm  I  much  changed  sinee  you  last 
saw  me  ?”  Tlie  old  man  replied,  it  bcing  eveniug,  that  he  was 
almost  too  darTe  with  age  to  observe;  wlien  Mr.  Eurke  took 
a  candle  and  held  it  up  to  his  own  face,  to  give  the  aged  ser- 
vant  a  better  view  of  it ;  a  scene  which,  the  relater  of  the 
anecdote  says,  those  who  were  present  cannot  easily  forget. 

,  Young  Burke  and  his  friend  Shackleton  wrote  verses  to- 
gether,  and  translated  ciassie  poems ;  and  their  school  friend- 
ship  beeame  matured  into  lasting  regard :  they  kept  up  an 
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epistolary  oorrespondence  during  the  remainder  of  theirlives; 
and  t.he  politioian  confessed  to  tears  on  the  receipt  of  intelli- 
genco  of  his  dear  friend’s  death. 

EDMUND  SPENSER  AND  EDMUND  BURKE. 

Through  the  Nagles,  Burke  was  in  a  distant  degree  con- 
nected  with  the  poet  Spenser — Spenser’s  eldest  son,  Sylvanus, 
of.  E^ilcolman,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  having  married  Ellen, 
daughter  of  David  Nagle,  Esq.?  of  Monanimy.  The  great 
grandfather  of  Burke  po&sessed  some  property  in  the  county, 
and  subsequently  settled  near  the  village  of  Castletown 
Roche,  five  or  six  miles  from  tlio  ruins  of  Kilcolman  castle, 
the  residence  for  a  considerable  time  #of  Spenscr,  who  wrote 
there  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  his  Faerie  Queene . 
Ɓurke’s  health  was  very  delicate  in  boyhood,  when  he  fre- 
quently  exchanged  the  close  atmosphere  of  Arran  Quay  for  the 
fresh  air  of  Castletown  lloche,  wliere  the  natural  beauties  and 
historical  associations  of  the  neighbourhood  charmeu  the  in- 
telligent  and  imaginative  boy.  There  was  the  old  eastle 
which  the  Lady  Boche,  in  the  absence  of  her  lord,  defended 
against  Cromweirs  soldiers.  Tbere  was  the  stream  Awbeg, 
tlie  fair  and  bright  Mullah  of  Spenser,  with  its  weeping  waves; 
and  there,  amidst  the  ruins  of  Kilcolman,  the  boy  Burke 
lovcd  to  sit  reading  the  Faerie  Queene  in  tho  very  scenes  of 
its  inspiration ;  “  and,”  says  Macknight,  “  many  a  splendid 
sentence  and  poetical  allusion,  wlfjcli  gavo  such  a  peculiar 
faseination#lo  the  driest  subject  when  treated  by  Burke,  may 
easily  be  traced  to  the  bard  of  Kilcolman,  whose  mind  was 
filled  with  all  that  is  beautiful  in  humanity,  who  was,  as  liis 
View  ofthe  State  of  Ireland  ainply  testifies,  not  only  a  great 
poet,  but  also  a  true  political  philosopher.”  The  coincidences 
of  expression  between  Burke  and  Spenser  are  very  numerous ; 
and  Burke’s  estimate  of  the  poet  is  very  striking : — “  Wlio- 
ever  reli&hcs  and  reads  Spenser  as  he  ought  to  l>e  read,  will 
have  a  strong  Iiold  of  the  English  language.,> 
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BURKE  AT  COLLEGE. 

Burke  quitted  Ballitoro  with  “  a  large  and  miscellaneous 
stock  of  learning  for  his  jears.”  Next  daj  he  entered  his 
name  in  Trinit y  College,  Duhlin,  as  pensioner.  His  tutor 
told  him  lie  was  a  good  scholar,  and  more  flt  for  his  studj 
than  three  parts  of  his  class,  and  in  a  month  gave  him  “  tho 
first  nine  chapters  of  Burgersdicius,  six  last  JSneids,  Enchi- 
ridion,  Tabula  Cebetus,”  which  this  same  tutor  recom- 
mended  as  “  a  fiue  picture  of  human  life.”  In  ten  dajs, 
Burke  writes  to  Shackleton :  “  sitting  at  m j  own  bureau 
with,  oh  liideous  Burgersdicius Goldsmith  equallj  com- 
plained  of  the  repulsivo  Burgersdicius.  Oliver,  who  was  at 
Trinitj  with  Burke,  states  that  lie  did  not  distinguish  him- 
self  in  his  academical  exercises ;  and  Dr.  Leland,  another  of 
his  contemporaries,  supports  Goldsmith’s  statement ;  still  he 
was  not  negligent  of  essential  collegiate  studies.  But  he 
never  seems  to  have  applied  himself  systematicallj  to  one 
branch  of  study,  or  serioubly  to  have  laboured  for  gold  me- 
dals  or  prize  books ;  still,  his  extensive  reading  gave  him 
wider  views  than  could  bo  acquired  from  the  usual  text-books 
of  a  college.  Of  modern  authors  he  took  most  pleasure  in 
Milton,  whom  he  delighted  to  illustrate  at  his  Debating  So- 
ciety.  He  greeted  Ossian’s  Song  of  the  Son  of  Fingal  with 
more  applause  than  he  bestowed  on  Shakspeare  ;  though  his 
veneration  of  him  was  by  uo  means  enthusiastic.  Hc  loved 
Horace  and  Lucretius,  and  defcnded  against  Jobnson  the 
paradox  that  thougli  ilomer  was  a  greater  poet  than  Yirgil, 
yet  the  iEneid  was  a  greater  poem  than  the  Iliad. 

Burke  was  a  member  of  the  arena  for  juvenile  dehaters  of 
Trinity,  called  the  Historical  Society,  which  was  the  ai’ena  of 
his  incipient  oratory.  He  was  likewise  a  distinguished  member 
of  a  literary  club  instituted  in  Dublin  in  17,47,  of  which  he  was 
sometimes  aecretary,  and  sometimcs  president;  and  in  the 
origmll  minutes  of  this  society,  his  early  taste  for  Milton  is 
thufi^reoorded : — “Friday,  June  5,  1747.  Mr.  Burke  being 
ordjffed  to  read  the  speech  of  Moloch,  recewed  applause  for 
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the  delwery,  it  being  in  character,  Then  the  speech  was 
read  and  critieised  upon,  its  many  beauties  illustrated.  .  . 
Then  was  BeliaTs  speech  read,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
hearers,  whose  opinion  was  that  Homer  only  can  be  eom- 
pared  to  Milton,not  only  for  the  beauties  that  shine  in  every 
verse,  but  likewise  for  the  just  and  lively  colours  in  which 
each  character  was  drawn ;  for  that  none  but  Homer,  like 
him,  *ever  supportpd  such  variety  and  exactness  in  the 
speeches  of  such  a  contrast  and  variety  of  persons.”  “  These 
notices,,>  writes  Mr.  Walker,  of  Dublin,  “suggest  an  opinion 
that  the  finest  oratory  of  modern  times  might  owe  its  origin 
and  perfection  to  the  poetry  of  Milton.,, 

In  the  correspondence  of  Burke  ^nd  his  friends,  we  find 
allusions  to  certain  contributions  to  the  press.  One  writes: — 
“  Ned  (Burke)  is  busy  about  the  next  Beformer ,  or  he  would 
write  to  you.”  There  is  also  reference  to  a  comedy  believed 
to  have  been  written  by  Burke,  hut  which  Thomas  Sheridan, 
who  then  directed  the  Dublin  Theatre,  “  a  pitiful,  fellow,” 
liad  the  bad  taste  to  reject. 

One  of  his  favourite  poets  at  this  iime  was  Waller.  “  ’Tis 
surprising  how  so  much  softness  and  so  much  grandeur 
could  dwell  in  one  soul.”  Young’s  JSfight  ThoughU  made 
so  deep  an  impression  upon  Burke,  that  he  eould  repeat  long 
passages  from  memory ;  and  in  a  copy  of  the  work  which 
often  formed  a  travelling  companion  in  his  youthful  days.  the 
following  lines*,  stated  to  be  in  *his  handwriting,  have  been 

mentioned  as  written  on  one  of  tlm  flv-leaves  : — 

*  •  - 

Jove  claim’d  the  verse  old  Homer  sung, 

But  God  himself  inspired  Youug. 

No  irregularities  in  eollege  life  ha^e  been  laid  to  Burke’s 
charge.  He  joined  a  large  body  of  students  in  forcing  an 
apology  on  their  knees  in  the  college  courts,  from  certain 
persons  who  had  abused  them  for  taking  the  part  of  Thomas 
Sheridan,  in  the  great  theatrical  riot  of  1747.  Burke  has 
minutely  .described  fhe  proceedings  in  one  of  his  letters.  At 
a  performance  of  Rowe’s  Fair  Benitent,  the  decisive  conflict 
occurred,  during  which  an  apple  was  thrown  at  one  of  the 
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foremo8t  etudents,  and  he  was  violently  abused;  when  the 
whole  Univei,sityJ  considering  themselves  abused  in  the  per- 
spn  of  their  member,  the  assailants  sought  pardon  oii  their 
bended  knees,  as,above  described. 

Shortly  before  this,  Burke  had  esperienced  a  narrow  eseape 
from  death,  or  serious  injury.  He  writes : — “  As  I  sat  in  a 
shop  under  Dick’s  coffee-house,  the  back  house  which  joined 
it  fell  and  buried  the  coffee-house  keeper  and  his  wife  iijL  the 
ruins.”  On  the  same  day  his  chronicle  is  enlivened  with  the 
more  humorous  misadventure  of  a  long  chase  through  the 
streets  after  his  hat  and  witj,  which  had  been  blown  off. 

Amidst  the  heat  of  party  spirit,  it  was  said  that  Burke 
quitted  the  University  without  a  degree.  This  (says  Prior) 
is  untrue.  He  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1748, 
and  of  Master  in  1751.  He  was  presented  with  the  further 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  1791. 

BURKE'S  EARLY  VERSES. 

When  Burke  left  Ballitore  for  the  college  of  Dublin,  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  friends  began:  the  letters 
between  1744  and  1747  afford  specimens  of  Burke’s  early 
style;  and  especially  indicate  in  his  tender  years  the  piety 
and  virtue  which  adorned  his  whole  life.  These  letters  exhi- 
bit  frequent  inclinations  for  versifying ;  indeed,  Burlce,  at  this 
period,  seldom  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  without  enclosing 
some  specimens  of  his  ve#se ;  here  is  one  from  a  letter  to 
Bichard  Shackleton 

Ye  beauteous  nymphs  who  haunt  the  dusky  wood, 

Which  hangs  rea'imbert  o’er  the  crystal  flood, 

Or  risen  from  water,  as  the  water  fair, 

*Mong  the  cleft  rocks  divide  your  amber  hair; 

Offc,  as  delighted  wifch  my  rural  lay, 

Earnesfc  you  listen’d  all  the  summer’s  day, 

Kor  thoughi  it  long  ; — with  favour  hear  my  vow, 

Aud  with  your  kiud  assistance  help  me  now. 

,  And  you,  whose  midnight  <lance  in  inystic  rpund, 

With  a  green  cirole  marks  the  flowery  grpund, 

O^aid  my  yoice  that  I  may  wake  once  more 
TOh  skiinbering  echo  on  the  Mulla’s  shore. 
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Thou  ohief  of  floods,  Blackwater,  hoary  sire, 

With  all  thy  beauties  all  my  breast  inspire, 

To  trace  the  winding  channel  of  thy  course, 

And  find  the  hidden  wonders  of  thy  source. 

Such  attempts  at  versifying,  Burke’s  matuye  judgment 
led  him  to  abandon.'  They  rarely  rise  above  common-place 
specimens  of  the  &rt,  however  excellent  may  be  thelr  tone  and 
leeling.  Nevertheless,  he  was  more  of  a  yersifter  in  his 
youth  than  was  ever  supposed  until  some  time  after  his 
death.  When  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said  that  had  Burke 
ever  acquired  the  habit  of  versification,  he  would  Jiave  poured 
forth  volumes  of  suhlime  poetry ,  (Mackintosh’s  Memoirsy  by 
his  son,)  he  little  suspected  that  while  Edmund  was  at  Trinity 
College,  he  was  the  most  inveterate  of  versifiers — thus  falsify- 
ing  the  vaticinal  speculation  of  the  metaphysical  philosopher 
of  the  North;  and  the  evidence  is  strengthened  by  Mr. 
Macknight’s  statement  that  Ɓurke  u  continued  his  poetical 
efforts  longer,  and  met  with  les3  success  than  any  man  who 
ever  engaged  in  political  life  with  a  tenth  part  of  his  qualifi- 
cations.,, 

To  show  the  extent  to  which  Burke  carried  his  ver$ifica - 
tionis  cacoethes,  we  may  mention  that  one  pf  his  letters'  to 
Shackleton  contains  a  day  of  his  life  at  coliege,  in  110  lines  1 

BURKE  ABRIVES  IN  LONDON. — HIS  FIRST  VISIT  TO 

WESTMINSTER.  ABBEY. 

•  * 

Mr.  Prior  has  printed,  in  his  Ifife  of  Burke ,  the  following 
characteriStic  letter  addressed  by  Edmund  to  his  old  school- 
fellow,  Matthew  Smith,  describing  %his  first  impressions  on  ' 
viewing  Westminster  Abbey ;  w^ich  Jetter,  it  should  be  re- 
membered,  was  written  when  Burke  was  barely  of  age : 

“  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  town  I  visited  Westminster 
Abbey ;  the  moment  I  entered  I  felt  a  kind  of  awe  pervade  . 
my  mind  which  I  cannot  describe ;  the  very  silence  seemed 
sacred.  Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel  is  a  very  fine  piece  of 
Crothic  architecture,  particularly  the  roof ;  but  I  am  told  that 
it  is  exceeded  by  a  chapel  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
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(King’s  Gollege  chapel).  Mrs.  Nightingale’s  monument  has 
not  been  praised  beyond  its  merit.  The  attitude  and  expres- 
sion  of  the  husband  in  endeavouring  to  shield  his  wife  from 
the  dart  of  death,  is  natural  and  affecting.  But  I  haye 
always  thought  that  the  image  of  death  would  be  much  better 
represented  with  an  extinguished  torch  inverted,  than  with  a 
dart.  Some  would  imagine  that  all  these  monuments  were 
so  many  monuments  of  folly ; — I  don’t  think  so;  what  useful 
lessons  of  moralityand  sound  philosophy  do  they  not  exhibit ! 
When  the  high-born  beauty  surveys  her  face  in  the  polished 
Parian,  though  dumb  the  marble,  yet  it  tells.  her  that  it  was 
placed  to  guard  the  remains  of  as  fine  a  form  and  as  fair  a 
face.as  her  own.  They  show,  besides,  how  anxious  we  are  to 
extend  our  loves  and  friendships  heypnd  the  grave,  and  to 
shatch  as  much  as  we  can  from  oblivion.  Such  is  our  natural 
love  of  immortality :  but  it  is  here  that  letters  obtain  the 
noblest  triumphs :  it  is  here  that  the  swarthy  daughters  of 
Cadmus  tmay  hang  their  trophies  on  high ;  for  when  all  the 
pride  of  the  chisel  and  the  pomp  of  heraldry  yield  to  the  silent 
touches  of  time,  a  single  line,  a  halfiworn-out  inseription, 
remai’n  faithful  to  their  trust.  Blest  be  the  man  that  first 
introdueed  these  strangers  into  our  islands,  and  may  they 
never  want  protection  or  merit !  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  the  finest  poem  in  the  English  language,  I  mean  Milton’s 
II  Penseroso,  was  composed  in  the  long-resounding  aisle  of 
a  mouldering  cloister  or  iYied  abbey.  Yet,  after  all,  do  you 
know  that  I  would  rathenbleep  in  the  southern  corner  of  a 
little  country  churchyard  than  in  tlie  tomb  of  the  Capulets. 
I  should  like,  however,nthat  my  dust  should  mingle  with 
kindred  dust.  The  good  pld  expression  ‘  family  burying- 
ground  ’  has  something  pleasing  in  it,  at  least  to  me !” 

His  first  impressions  of  London  are  very  characteristic. 
He  writes :  The  buildings  are  veryfine;  it  may  he  called 
tho  sink  of  viee;  butits  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions, 
whose  turrets  pierce  the  skies  like  so  many  electrical  conduc- 
tors,  atfert  tlie  wrath  of  heaven.”  His  early  impressions  of 
“the  stateoflearning  in  this  city”  are  thus  given:  “  I  don’t 
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thint  there  is  as  mueh  respect  paid  to  a  man  of  letters  on 
this  side  of  the  water  as  you  imagine.  I  doh’t  find  that 
genius,  the  ‘rath  primrose  which  forsaken  dies/  is  patronized 
by  any  of  the  nobility,  so  that  writers  of  the  first  talents  are 
left  to  the  capricious  patronage  of  ‘  the  public.’  Notwith- 
standing*discouragement,  Literature  is  cultivated  in  a  high 
degree.  Poetry  raises  her  enchanting  voice  to  heawen.  His- 
tory  arrests  thewings  of  Time  in  his  flight  to  tlie  gulf  of  vision, 
Philosophy,  the  queen  of  arts,  and  the  daughter  of  heaven, 
is  daily  extending  her  intellectual  empire.  Fancy  sports  on 
airy  wing  like  a  meteor  on  the  bosom  of  a  summer  cloud ; 
and  even  Metaphysics  spins  her  cobwebs,  and  catches  some* 
flies/* 

In  his  account  of  his  journey,  he  writes :  “  What  a  contmt 
to  our  poor  country,  where  you’ll  scarce  find  a  cottage  orna- 
mented  with  a  chimney  !  But  what  pleased  me  most  of  all 
was  the  progress  of  agriculture,  my  favourite  study,  and  my 
favourite  pursuit,  if  Providence  had  blessed  me  wijih  a  few 
paternal  acres.” 

BURKE  STUDIES  FOR  THE  BAR. 

Burke  had  heen  from  the  first  intended  by  his  father  for 
the  Bar.  He  entered  his  name  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  April, 
1747 ;  and  early  in  1750,  he  camc  to  keep  his  terms  in  London. 
How  the  sensitive  student  must  have  shuddered  as,  on  his 
way  to  his  chambers,  just  before  'passing  under  Temple  Bar, 
he  must  have  seen  the  heads  and  lknbs  of  the  rebels  of  1745, 
which  were  then  exposed  on  spikes  above  the  pediment  of  tbe 
Bar.  His  visits  to  Westminster  Ajpbey  and  the  Houses  of  * 
Parliament,  “  the  chosen  temples  of  f^me,”  afforded  him  pure 
delight.  How  germane  to  his  after  life  is  the  following  re- 
flective  passage :  “  The  House  of  Commons  not  unfrequently 
exhibits  explosions  of  eloquence  that  rise  superior  to  those  of 
Greece  and  Bome,  even  in  their  proudest  days.  Yet,  after 
all,  a  man  will  make  more  by  the  figures  of  arithmetic  tlian 
the  figure^of  rhetoric,  unless  he  can  get  into  tlie  trade  wind, 
and  then  he  may  sail  s^cure  over  Pactolean  sands.  As  to  the 
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stage,  ifc  is  sunk,  in  my  opinion,  into  fche  lowesfc  degrec ;  I 
mean  with  regard  to  the  trash  that  is  exhibifced  on  it ;  bufc  I 
don’t  attribute  tiiis  to  the  taste  of  the  audience,  for  when 
Shakspeare  warbles  his  4  native  wood-notes,’  the  boxes,  pifc, 
and  gallery  are  crowded — and  the  gods  are  true  to  every 
word,  if  properly  winged  to  the  hearfc.**  * 

Burke  must  have  found  forensic  sfcudy  irksome  toil,  for  he 
writes :  “  The  law  causes  no  difficulty  to  those  who  readily 
understand  it,  and  to  those  who  ncver  will  understand  it ; 
and  for  all  bctween  thesc  extremes,  God  knows,  tliey  have  a 
liard  task  of  it.”  He  passed  the  vaeations,  and'any  intervals 
of  leisure,  in  travelling  about  England,  generally  in  company 
with  his  friend  and  distant  relative,  Mr.  William  Burke. 
Upon  these  excursions  hc  fixed  his  quarters  occasionally  in  a 
country  town  or  village,  leading  a  life  of  great  temperance, 
kceping  early  hours,  taking  gentlo  exercise,  and  amusing 
liimself  with  books  and  writing.  His  constitution  became 
stronger,  and  enabled  him  to  endure  much  severe  study  and 
active  employment,  to  nearly  the  close  of  his  life. 

Writing  to  Shaokleton,  from  Monmouth,  August  31,1751, 
whither  he  had  gone  from  Bath  and  Bristol,  he  alludcs  play- 
fully  to  his  more  juvenile  efforts;  hopes  his  present  exer- 
cises  (alluding  to  the  law)  may  be  attendcd  with  bettcr  suc- 
cess  than  his  literary  studies,  on  the  ground  that  “  though  a 
middling  poet  cannot  be  endured,  there  is  some  quarter  for  a 
middling  lawycr.” 

The  two  friends,  whilf  staying  at  Monmouth  and  Tur- 
laine,  were  curiously  watched  by  the  inhabitants.  At  Mon- 
mouth  “  they  were  supp^sed  to  be  fortune-hunters,  and  when 
they  left  the  place  witluout  tarrying  away  wives  with  them, 
they  were  set  down  as  French  spies.  At  Turlaine,  they 
were  supposed  to  he  authors,  because  they  read  so  many 
books;  tlien  they  were  thought  to  be  merchants,  becauso 
they  received  so  many  letters ;  and  at  last  thoy  were  believed 
to  be  Spanish  spies,  because  they  paid  attention  to  the 
manufacture  *of  fine  clofch  for  which  Turlaine  was  distin- 
guished.  Their  landlady  was  an  old  Jacobite,  who,  having 
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seen  better  days,  dated  a.il  her  misfortuaes  from  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  inhabitants  were  all  hearty 
Jacobites,  4  a  sort  of  people,’  says  Burke,  who  thus  evinced 
his  own  attaehment  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  his  own 
'tolerant  sentiments,  ‘whose  politics  consist  in  wishing  that 
right  may  take  place ;  and  their  religion  in  heartily  hating 
Presbyterianism.,  ” — ( Macknight. )  ,  • 

Burke  was  not  called  to  the  Bar ;  nor  does  it  appear  6n 
wbat  account  he  deelined  the  profession  for  which  he  was 
intended,  and  for  the  practice  of  which  he  had,  to  a  eertain 
degree,  prepared  himself.  For  some  time,  he  thought  oi*  re- 
moving  to  America,  but  gave  up  the  project  on  its  being  ob- 
jected.to  by  his  father ;  it  was  said  that  he  was  offered  some 
considerable  employment  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
dutiful  letter  in  which  Burke  surrendered  his  own  decided 
conviction  of  the  propriety  of  accepting  this  <fiplace  ©f 
credit,”  whicli  some  persons  whom  he  consulted,  fi<  all  to  a 
man”  highly  approved  of — was  rescued,  among  several 
others  of  Burke’s  letters,  from'the  lining  of  an  old  family 
arm-chair,  by  some  relative  in  the  connty  of  Galway ;  and 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Haviland  Burke,  who  communicated  the 
original  to  Mr.  Prior,  who  has  printed  the  above  letter  in  bis 
work. 

Burke  now  ahandoned  his  legal  studies,  which  he  never 
loved,  and  at  last  abhorred.  In  later  life,  he  ever  spoke  of 
the  law  as  the  noblest  of  sciencefc,  the  accumulated  experi- 
ences  of  ages ;  but  he  ever  maimlained  that  its  study  does 
not  libemilze  the  mind  so  much  as  it  sharpens  it ;  elsewhere 
he  calls  it  “anarrow  and  inglorious  study.”  He  never  re- 
turned  to  it  for  the  purpose  oj  quajifying  himself  for  the 
profession ;  but  how  finely  his  intelleet  could  work  upon  it  is 
proved  by  the  Beport  on  the  Lords’  Journals,  about  the  pro- 
ceedings  on  the  trial  of  Hastings,  which  is  allowed  by  the 
best  judges  to  stand  alone  as  a  masterly  eriticism  on  the  law 
of  evidence,— • {Edinlwrgh  JRevietv.)  Macknight }  vol.  i. 
p.  57. 
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BUBKE  ANJ>  IIIS  ABMENUK  AMAHUBNSIS. 

A  touehing  instance  of  Burke’s  kindness  to  the  houseless 
and  the  wretched  occurred  in  the  year  1756.  A  poor  Arme- 
nian,  called  Joseph  Emin,  whose  family  and  fortunes  had 
been  blighted  by  Shah  Abbas,  fled  for  life  with  his  father 
$o  Calcuttft.  Here  he  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  effects  of 
European  civilization ;  he  was  already  a  man  in  body  and 
mind,  though  only  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  when 
he  resolved  to  visit  Europe,  to  learn  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
the  great  Western  world,  and  be  the  regenerator  of  his  be- 
loved  Armcnia.  His  father,  however,  refused  to  aid  him  in 
going  to  England,  but  an  English  captain,  after  the  most 
passionate  supplications,'  permitted  him  to  work  his  passage 
to  these  shores.  He  endured  many  hardships  and  insults  as 
a  lascar,  on  the  voyage.  The  ship  at  last  arrived  at  Wap- 
ping ;  and  here,  with  the  little  money  he  reeeived  as  wages, 
he  put  himself  to  school.  He  then  became  a  servant,  but  his 
master  iailed,  and  Emin  was  thrown  destitute  into  the 
streets.  He  then  became  a  porter,  and  next  a  copying-clork 
to  an  attorney,  but  fell  into  misery  and  misfortune,  wlien  his 
father  sent  him  sixty  pounds,  on  condition  to  pay  his  voyage 
back  to  Calcutta.  This,  however,  he  declined,  and  did  not 
rceeiye  a  farthing  of  his  father’s  remittance.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  he  wandered  into  St.  James’s  Park,  and  there,  to 
his  great  joy  reeognised;  walking  opposite  Buckingbam 
House,  a  lawyer  whom  bo  had  seen  in  Calcutta,  and  who 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Burke.  Emin  related  *to  them 
minutely  the  singular  circumstanees  of  his  life.  Aflfcer  the 
party  had  partaken  of  some  milk  and  rusks  in  the  Little 
Wiiderness  in  the  Park,  the  lawyer  went  his  way,  and  Burke 
took  the  dpiitute  Asiatic  liome  to  ois  rooms,  up  two  pair  of 
stairs,  a||p4  a  bookseller’s  shop  bearing  the  sign  of  “  Pope’s 
H^dJte  After  some  further  conversation,  Emin  desired  to 

*  TM^Afcp  of  Jacob  Bobinsou,  under  the  west  side  of  the  Iriner 
Temnkp,tewa,y  k  B’ket-street,  where  Pope  and  Warburton  first  met ; 
and  bOcoming  Pope’s  publiaher,  adopted  the  poet’s  head  as  a 
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know  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  hafl  tekeB  ap  muo^ 
mterest  in  hiiri :  the  reply  was,  “  Sir,  my  name  ik  Edmund 
Burke,  at  your  service,  I  am  a  runaway  son  from  my 
father,  as  you  are  !”  He  then  presented  Emin  with  half-a* 
guinea,  saying :  “  Upon  my  honour,  this  is  all  I  have  at  pre- 
sent ;  please  accept  it.”  The  Armenian  showed  him  in  retum 
three  guineas  and  a  halfj  adding:  “I  am  worth  this  much  f 
it  will  not  be  honest  to  aceept  of  that;  not  because  it  is  a 
small  sum,  if  it  were  a  thousand  pounds  I  would  not.  I  am 
not  eome  away  from  my  friends  to  get  money ;  but  if  you 
will  continue#your  kind  notice  of  me,  that  is  all  I  want  ;.and 
I  shall  valuP  it  more  than  a  Prince’s  treasure.”  Burke  then 
put  a  volume  of  the  Tatler  into  Emin’s  hands,  and  after  he 
had  read  two  or  three  paragraphs,  said:  44  Very  well;  I  am 
your  friend  as  much  as  it  lies  in  my  power.n  V  ( 

Burke  wrote  down  Emin’s  address,  called  upon  him  tfie 
next  day,  gave  fiim  advice  as  to  wfiat  books  he  should  read, 
ancl  lent  him  many  volumes  from  his  own  collection. 
Edmund  subsequently  introduced  Emin  to  William*  Burke, 
who  employed  him  in  copying  manjrscripts. 

The  Armenian  was  grateful  to  his  patron,  and  afterwards 
declared,  that  “  liad  not  Burke  seen  him  every  day,  com- 
forted  him  in  his  misery,  and  exhorted  him  to  put  his  trust 
in  God,  he  raust  have  sunk  down  in  despair.”  Better  days 
followed.  He  was,  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
nmherland  and  the  Duke  of  CumBerl&id,  sent  to  Woolwich, 
and  there  learnt  the  “  art  militarjL”  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  warj'he  crossed  over  to  the  Continent,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  eighteen  skirmishes ;  accpmpanied  tfie  expedition 
to  St,  Malo,  and  was  the  first  ma^i  whp  set  fire  to  the  French 
ships.  He  then  went  to  Georgia  in  the  hope  that  Prince 
Heraclius  wouldassist  him  in  endeavouring  to  raisefrom  their 
degradation  the  neighbouring  Armeiiians.  In  this  he  was 
frustrated ;  and  after  many  years’  struggle,  he  settled  i n  Oal- 
cutta,  wfiere  his  great  qualities  were,  even  to  the  la<st,  ac- 
knowledged  fiy  tfie  Indian  Administration.  Mr.  Maeknigfit 
fias  narrated  the  Armenian’s  career  from  fiis  Autobiograpfiy, 
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revised  by  Sir  William  Jones,  ’and  publislied.  in  1792.  His 
friehdship  with  Burke  ended  onlywith  their  lives  ;  u  and  it 
is  very  prohable  that  the  intense  interest  which  the  states- 
man  always  took  in  Eastern  affairs,  was  first  excited  by  liis 
acquaintance  with  the  brave  and  high-minded  Armenian.,f 
Thirty-four  years  after  their  first  meeting,  Burke  wrote  to 
Emin :  “  rWho  could  have  thought,  the  day  I  first  saw  you  in 
St.  James’s  Park,  this  kingdom  would  rule  the  greater  part 
of  India?  But  kingdoms  rise  and  pass  away.  Emperors 
are  captive  and  blinded  ;  pedlars  become  emperors.” 

BURKE'S  MARRIAGE. 

In  tlie  winter  of  1756,  or  early  in  the  following  year, 
Burke  went  to  Bath  for  his  health,  where  his  eountryman, 
Dr.  NTugent,  practised  aS  a  physician,  and  taking  his  patient 
into  his  own  house,  he  fell  in  love  with,  and  shortly  after- 
wards  married,  his  daughter.  But  the  register  cannot  be 
found  in  either  Batli  or  Bristol ;  hence  it  is  thought  that  the 
marriage  took  place  in  London.  Mrs.  Burke,  it  is  generally 
believed,  was,  like  her  father,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  if  so, 
the  marriage  may  have  taken  place  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  at  Bath,  which,  with  its  registers,  was  burnt  in  the 
the  riots  of  1780.  Thcn,  relatives  and  others  state  Miss 
Nugent  to  have  been  brought  up  as  a  Presbyterian  by  her 
mother ;  yet  Richard  Shackleton  distinctly  states  that  Mrs. 
Burke  was  of  the  Churcfyof  Rome  before  her  marriage ;  and 
among  mueh  other  abuse  vented  against  her  hnsband,  was 
that  lie  kept  a  Popish  priest  in  the  house  for  her,  upon  whom 
he  exercised  his  love  for  deistical  raillery.  “  These,”  says 
Prior,  “  are  sad  evidences  of  political  malice,  but  form  an 
epitome,  of  that  ‘  hunt  of  obloquy,’  in  Burke’s  own  words, 
‘whieh  has  everpnrsued  me  in  full  cry  through  life.’  ” 

Whatever  3pty  have  been  Mrs.  Burke’s  religious  creed,  she 
proved  an  wife.  Mr.  Hardy  and  Sir  Philip  Francis 

spoke  of  all  that  was  beautiful  and  amiable  among 

women  ;  Md  so  shrewd  a  eritic  of  her  own  sex  (says  Mac- 
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lcnight,)  as  Miss  Burney,  and  so  good  and  severe  a  woman  as 
Hannah  More,  have  given  similar  testipiony.  Burke  re- 
peatedly  declared  that  “  every  care  vanished  the  ihoment  he 
entered  under  his  ownroof;”  and  one  morning,  on  the  an- 
niversary  of  their  marriage,  he  wrote  and  presented  to  Mrs, 
Burke  a  beautifully  descriptive  paper — The  Idea  ofa  Wife, 

— heading  tbe  paper  tlius,  “  The  character  of - ^  leaving 

her  to  fill  up  the  blank. 

BURKE'S  FIRST  AYOWED  WORKS. 

Burlce’s  first  productions  experienced  yarious  fates.  His 
poem  on  tlie  Blackwater,  so  much  applauded  by  his  friends, 
was  lost  by  his  father,  who  had  borrowed  it.  Soorr  after  he 
reached  London,  he  printed  some  anecdotes  of  Henry  Brooke* 
and  Mrs.  Woffington,  which  may  prdbably  be  traced  in  pam- 
phlets  or  periodicals  of  the  time.  The  Essay  on  the  Drama, 
preserved  in  liis  works,  is  believed  to  be  of  the  same  date. 

His  first  avowed  work  was  the  Yindication  of  Matural 
Socicty ,  wliich  was  the  first  manuscript  copied  by  Emin. 
This  was  published  in  1756,  in  a  pamphlet  of  106  pages:  ifc 
is,  espeeially  for  a  young  man  of  26,  in  all  respects  a  very 
remarkable  producfcion.  First,  it  is  written  in  imitation  of 
the  style  and  manner  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  which,  iii  literary 
society,  had  been  declared  inimitable.  Lord  Ohesterfield  and 
Bishop  Warburfcon,  among  others,  §re  said  to1iave  aceredited 
the  Tindication;  and  so  generally  wa^this  believed,  tliafc  Mallefc 
went  to  Bobert  Dodsley ’s  shop,  in  Pfill  Mall,  and  there,  in  the  . 
presence  of  many  critics  and  autliors,  declared  tlie  pamphlefc 
not  to  have  beeh  written  by  Bolingbrfcke.  Its  design  was  to 
produce  a  correct  mimicry  both  t>f  thUt  writer’s  style  and 
principles,  and  by  pushing  the  latter  to  their  ultimate  results, 
to  force  conviction  of  their  unsoundness,  by  showing  that  the 
arguments  employed  by  Bolingbroke  against  religion  applied 
as  strongly  against  every  other  institution  of  civilized  society.f 

*  Author  of  The  Fool  of  QmlUy ,  a  noyel,  reprinted  in  1859.  ‘ 
t  To  Mallet,  a  brother  infidel,  Bolingtfroke  left  the  office  pf  ushering 
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The  style  is  brilliant  and  flowing ;  but  it  is  cbiefly  desemng 
of  attention  as  indicating  the  peculiar  direction  the  mind  of 
the  author  had  already  taken,  and  as  proying  how  early  there 
had  been  formed  in  it  at  least  the  genns  of  that  phiiosophy  of 
morals  and  of  society  which  may  be  traced  in  all  his  writir.gs, 
and  his  subsequent  public  conduet.  The  following  passage 
contains  the  key  to  the  purpose  of  the  pamphlet : 

“  The  editor  is  satisfied  that  a  mir.d  which  has  no  restraint 
from  a  sense  of  its  own  weakness,  of  its  subordinate  rank  in 
the  creation,  and  of  tho  extreme  clanger  of  letting  the  imagi- 
nation  loose  upon  some  subjeets,  may  very  plausibly  attack 
every thing  the  most  excellent  and  venerable,  that  it  would  not 
be  diflicult  to  criticise  the  creation  itself ;  and  that,  if  we 
were  to  examine  the  divine  fabrics  by  our  ideas  of  reason  and 
fitness,  and  to  use  tlie  same  method  of  attack  by  which  some 
men  have  assaulted  rev#aled  religion,  wo  miglit  with  as  good 
colqur,  and  witli  the  same  success,  make  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  in  his  creation  appear  to  many  no  better  tlian 
foolislmess.” 

A  few  months  after  this  pamplilct,  Burke  published  the 
second  manuseript  copied  byEmin — his  Philosopliical  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  owr  ldeas  of  ihe  Sublime  and  Beautiful , 
whicli,  hovvever,  he  is  said  to  have  begun  when  he  was  only 
19.  Its  leading  doctrinc  is,  that  the  feeling  of  the  sublime 
means  the  delight  \ve  experience  whenever  we  have  an  idea 
of  pain  and  dahger,  withput  being  actually  in  such  circum- 
stances :  and  that  the  feeljpg  of  the  beautiful  means  the  delight 

iis  legacy  of  Deism  into  light,  which  drew  from  Dr.  Jbhuson,  when 
aaked  his  opinion  of  it,  the  exclamation  :  ‘  ‘  4  scoundrel !  who  spent 
his  life  in  charging  a  popgtfa  against  Chrifltianity ;  and  a  coward  !  who, 
afraid  of  the  reportof  his*own  gon,  left  half-a-crown  to  a  hungry  Scotch- 
man  to  draw  the  trigger  after  hU  death.** 

Mr.  Burke  used  to  relate  at  his  table,  that  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton 
iold  hitn  tiiat  Lord  Bolingbroke  never  committed  any  of  his  works  to 

K'  himself,  but  invariably  dictated  to  a  secretary.  This  accounted 
etn|g>iogy  and  repetitiona  so  common  in  his  writings.  In  oomi>any 
lie  wa»  fl«t  and  eloquent,  epeaking,  or  rather  dictating  to  his  bearers 
with  $n>  J«r  of  authority  more  resembling  the  fomial  harangue  of  the 
Hous$  of  pohunons  than  the  usual  tone  of  conversation,  and  seldom 
aUowtg  htaself  to  be  contradicted  or  interrupted.  -Pmr. 
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that  is  excited  in  tts  by  all  sueh  qualities  in  things  as  induce  in 
tis  a  seiise  of  affection,  tenderness,  or  soihe  other  passion  the 
most  nearly  resembling  these :  while  we  are  yet  aitogether 
tmaffeeted  hy  the  physieal  passion,  the  ohject  of  which  is  the 
heauty  df  women.  To  Htime  this  tract  was  a  prefcty  treatise, 
to  Johnson  a  model  of  philosophioal  criticism:  it  was  well  re- 
ceived  hy  the  public,  aud  immediately  hrought  tjie  author 
into  much  notice. 

Among  those  who  testified  to  its  merits  was  Gold- 
smith,  who  spoke  well  of  it  in  the  Monthly  JReview;  ad- 
mitting  the  criticism  to  be  elaborate  and  excellent,  he 
ohjected  to  many  parts  of  the  theory,  and  Cspecially  to  the 
materialism  oii  which  it  founded  the  connexion  of  ohjects  of 
pleasure  with  a  necessary  relaxation  ctf  the  nerves  ;  but  these 
objections,  discreet  and  well-considered,  gave  strength  and 
relish  to  its  praise ;  and  Burke  spokcfto  many  of  his  friends 
of  the  pleasure  ifc  had  given  him. 

*To  the  second  edition  he  prefixed  a  brief  Discourse  on 
Taste,  and  an  excellent  Preface,  in  retum  for  a  copy  Cff  which 
his  father  sent  him  100/. 

BURKE,  AN3)  HIS  LITERARY  FRIENDS  IN  LONDON. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  usual  time,  Burke  was  not  called 
to  tlie  Bar.  He  became,  however,  still  more  strongly  afc- 
tached  to  general  literature*  and  in  London  mefc  many  old 
friends,  school  and  college  acquaintances.  He  renewed  his 
friendship  with  Dr.  Brocklesby,  t^en  praetising  in  Broad- 
street,  andliving  with  the  strictest  economy,  “  never  suffer- 
ing  himself  to  have  a  want  that  wa»  not  aecommodable  to 
his  fortune.**  .  •  * 

Meanwhile,  Burke’s  father  knew  nothing  of  his  son’s 
leavingprofessional  routine :  he  did  not  sfcop  the  remittances, 
but  made  theui  so  sparingly,  that  to  lifcerature  Edmund 
hegan  to  Jook  for  subsistence.  He  had  already  become 
acquainted  with  Arthnr  Murphy,  who,  a  few  inonths  pre- 
viously,  had  commenced  his  Oray's  Inn  JoumaL  He  found 
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the  youngp  philosophcr  full  of  information  :  they  may  have 
often  met  at  George’s  coffee-house,  in  tho  Strand,  one  of 
Murpby’s  haunts,  and  at  Macldin’s  British  Inquisition,  in 
Covent  Garden;  but  the  tone  of  Murphy’s  dedication  of  his 
Translation  of  Tacitus  to  Burke  dt>es  not  hespeak  any  close 
intimacy.  Edmund  next  joined  the  Robin  Hood  Bcbating 
Society,  held  in  Essex-streefc ;  but,  as  the  debaters  werc  only 
allowed  to  speak  scven  minutes,  Burke  had  little  room  for  his 
flowers  of  oratory  to  expand.  He  was  now  a  constanfc  at- 
tendant  in  the  pifc  of  Drury-lane  Theatre;  and  through 
Murphy,  or  somo  othcr  means,  was  introduced  to  Garrick, 
and  betwccn  them  was  formed  a  friendship  which  only  ended 
with  tlieir  lives.  Burke’s  frequent  visits  to  the  green-roont 
may  have  givcn  rise  to  ii  scandalous  story  of  an  intrigue  with 
Margaret  Wofftngton,  the  prohability  of  which  is  disproved 
in  Mr.  Macknight’s  Memoirs,  by  the  actress’s  absenee  from 
England  until  1756. 

Dr.  Bisset  iamdy  says  of  this  aocusation  :  “  He  frequently 
passed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  company  of  Mrs.  Woffington. 
This  scveral  of  his  detracto^s  have  endeavoured  to  make  a 
subject  of  ridicule.  Ɓut  it  is  certain  that  this  lady’s  con- 
versatiou  was  no  less  anxiously  courted  by  men  of*  wit  and 
genius,  than  by  men  of  pleasure.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
he  was,  on  the  whole,  a  man  of  great  temperanee.  Whcther 
he  was  so  completely  chaste  as*  to  resist  the  attracfcions  of 
that  engaging  woman,  I  cannot  affipn.  If  instead  of  stand- 
ing  candidate  for  being  T>rofessor  of  Logie  at  Glasgow,  he 
had  applicd  for  orders  in^the  Kirk,  and  Mrs.  Woffington  had 
been  within  its  jurisdiction,  an  inquiry  would  probably  have 
been  instituted ;  but  as  that  was  not  the  case,  I  have  no 
means  of  satisfying  the  curious  in  that  hranch  of  bio* 
grapby.” — Life  of  JBurke,  p.  26. 
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BUHKE'S  ENGLISH  IIISTOEY,  AND  DODSLEY’S  ANNUAL 
BEGISTER. 

Burke  liad  already  a  liigh  reputation,  when  his  father  died. 
He  now  wrote  for  the  booksellcrs  with  great  industry.  In 
April,  1757,  he  completed  for  Dodsley  an  Accohnt  of  the 
European  Settlements  in  Anierica,  in  two  volumes,  which 
Dugald  Stewart  termed  a  masterly  sketch,  and  the  Abbe 
Iiaynal  profited  by  in  his  history.  This  work  reached  a 
seventh  edition,  yet  is  not  retained  in  Ɓurke’s  works  :  hence 
it  was  doijbted  whetlier  it  was  rcally  written  by  liim ;  but 
tlie  assignment  of  the  copyright  to  Dodsley,  for  iifty  guineas, 
is  in  Burke’s  handwriting,  and  was  sold  at  an  auction  of 
autographs,  by  Evans,  in  Pail  Mall,  in  1837. 

About  1757,  Burke,  under  pressure  of  teraporary  difficulty, 
is  said  to  have  sold  his  books,  as  disclosed  by  tlie  arms  pasted 
in  some  of  them.  Yet,  he  worked  hard  for  the  pness,  and 
was  kept  from  discreditable  sliifts.  He  now  livcd  at  Bat- 
tersea ;  and  before  the  closc  of  the  year,  he  sent  to  press  an 
AhruJgment  of  English  Ilistory  ;  only  70  pages  were 
then  prijited,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Bntish  Museum ;  they 
\\  ere  found ,  by  Nieol,  the  successor  of  Dodsley,  in  Pa31 
Mall,  and  givon  hy  him  to  Dr.  Burney.  These  70  priuted 
pages  extend  only  to  the  year  388  of  the  Christian  era, 
wliereas  Burke’s  manuscript  reaches  1216,  and  was  published 
in  tlie  qu$rto  edition  of  his  writi^gs,  some  years  after  his 
death.  He  is  supposed  to  have  discontinued  his  History 
because  Ilume  was  engaged  on  the  !ame  labour ;  but  this  is 
improbable,  as  Burke  is  known  to  hatfe  deelared  the  earlier 
part  of  Bume’s  work  to  be  very  superficial;  and  Hume 
himself  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  to  Burke  that  he  had 
not  studied,‘but  merely  dipped  into,  the  original  authorities. 

Burke  now  arranged  with  the  Dodsleys  to  publish  a  view 
of  the  history,  politics,  and  literature  of  each  year,  to  he 
called  the  Annual  Megister.  The  first  volame  appeared  in 
1759:  it  contained  a  history  of  the  War,  from  its  com- 
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inencement  in  1755  to  the  end  of  1758,  witli  illustrative 
State  papers;  tlie  history  of  the  year  is  followed  by  the 
chronicle ;  characters ;  extraordinary  adventures,  including  an 
account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  persons  confined  in  the  Black 
Hole  at  Calcutta,  in  June,  1756 ;  literary  and  miscellaneous 
essays ;  ppetry,  including  pieces  by  Akenside,  William 
Whitehead,  and  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  lastly,  reviews  of 
books  published  in  1758,  including  Jortin’s  JErasmus  and 
Walpolo’s  Royal  and  Nolle  Authors.  This  and  several  of 
the  succeeding  volumes  were  so  popular  that  they  ran 
through  five  or  six  editions.  Burke  wrote  the  historical 
chapters,  and  superintended  the  work  generally,  for  which  he 
only  received  100/.  a-ye'ar,  as  proved  by  receipis  in  existence, 
signed  by  Burke.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  continued 
editor  for  thiry  years ;  but  there  are  receipts  preserved  to 
show  that  a  Mr.  Thomas  English  prepared  the  liistorical 
portion  from  1767  to  1791 ;  so  that  Burlce’s  editorship  did 
not  extend  beyond  seven  or  ciglit  years;  but  he  is  be- 
lieved  to  have  afterwards  beon  a  contributor.  The  History 
of  the  War  was  reprinted  from  the  Begisters,  and  went 
through  more  thanone  cdition.  We  have  searcely  an  instance 
of  such  sound  writing  in  any  Annual  Register  of  our  day,  if 
we  except  the  EdinburghAnnual  Registcr ,  to  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Mr.  Southey  contributed. 

The  Regwter  for  1759*  records  the  splendid  triumphs  of 
the  conquest  of  Guadaloype,  the  bombardment  of  Havre,  the 
defeat  of  the  French  fleA  off  Cape  Lagos,  the  acquisitions  of 
Ticonderossa  and  Crown  Point,  the  acbievements  of  Wolfe 
on  the  heights  of  Abrahaip,  with  the  consequent  surrender 
of  Quebec,  and  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  and  armament 
under  Conflans,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany :  “  thus  we  wind  up 
this  wonderful  year  V* 

How  touehing  are  theso  few  sentences :  “  The  death  of 
Wol|rf  jpays  Burke.  w  was,  indeed,  grievous  to  his  country, 
but  {Jpfmself  the  most  happy  that  could  be  imagined ;  and 
the  jj|Rt  to  be  envied  by  all  those  who  liave  a  true  rclish  for 
military  glory.  Unindebted  to  family  connexions,  unsup- 
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poited  by  intrigue  or  faction,  he  had  accomplished  the  whole 
business  of  life  at  a  time  when  others  are  only  beginning  to 
appear;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  without  feeling  the 
weakness  of  age  or  the  vicissitude  of  fortune,  having  saeri- 
ficed  his  honest  ambition,  having  completed  his  character, 
having  fuifilled  the  expectations  of  his  country,  he  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  conquering  troops,  and  expired  in  the  arms  of 
Yictory.” 

In  the  same  Register  there  is  a  review  of  Johnson's  Mas- 
sclas ,  by  Burke,  concluding  thus  :  “  Though  the  author  has  not 
put  his  name  to  this  work,  there  is  no  doubt  that  hc  is  the 
same  who  has  bcfore  done  so  much  for  the  improvement  of 
our  taste  and  our  morals,  and  employed  a  great  part  of  his 
lifc  in  an  astonishing  work  for  fixing  the  language  of  this 
nation,  whilst  the  nation  which  admires  his  works,  and  pro- 
fits  by  thera,  Tias  done  nothing  for  the  author.”  In  this 
plain-speaking,  Burke  made  the  first  public  suggestion  of 
Johnson’s  pension,  wliicli  was  soon  afterwards  granted. 

ƁURKE  S  “AFFLUENCE  OF  CONYERSATION.’' 

On  Christmas-day,  1758,  a  large  company  was  assembled 
round  Garrick’s  dinner-table  in  Southampton-street,  Strand. 
Burke,  Samuel  Johnson,  and  Arthur  Murphy  were  of  the 
party.  Burke  and  Johnson  had  met  beforo  at  Garrick’s  table, 
and  were  now  intimate;  for  the  lexicographer  submitted 
to  eontradiction  in  discussions  \^th  his  companion  twenty 
years  youngor  than  himself,  whicljhe  would  tolerate  from  no 
other  person,  whatever  his  talents^or  experience.  A  mutual 
admiration  seems  to  liave  been  tbp  joint  feelrag  between 
them ;  although  sharp  contentions  and  clashings  of  opinion 
occasionally  disturhed  tlieir  conversation,  But  Johnson 
eminently  practised  in  hirnself  and  loved  in  otliers  “  good 
talk;’’  and  no  man  ever  praised  auother  more  tban  the 
Doctor  praised  Burke.  When  Johuson  and  Boswell  were 
supping  at  their  inn  at  Oxford,  their  (»onversation  turned 
upon  the  fame  of  men  being  generally  exaggerated  in  the 
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world,  when  Boswell  mentioned  Burke  as  an  exception. 
Johnson  emphatically  replied :  u  Yes ;  Burko  is  an  extraor- 
dinary  man.  His  stream  of  mind  is  perpetual.**  At  another 
time  he  said :  “  Burke’s  talk  is  the  ebullition  of  his  mind :  he 
does  not  talk  from  a  desire  of  distinction,  but  becausc  his 
mind  is  full*5’  And  once,  when  Johnson  was  ill  and  unable 
to  exert  himself  as  mueh  as  usual  without  fatigue,  Mr. 
Burkc  having  heen  mentioned,  he  said :  “  That  fellow  calls 
forth  all  my  powers.  Were  1  to  see  Burke  now,  it  would 
kill  me.”  So  much  was  Johnson  accusfcomed  to  consider  con- 
versation  as  a  contest,  and  such  was  his  notion  of  Burke  as 
an  opponent. 

Then  Johnson  spoke  of  Burke’s  “  affluence  of  conversa- 
tion” — “  comraon  conversation,” — which  correspOnded  with 
the  gcneral  fame  he  had  in  the  world.  “  Take  up  whatever 
you  please,  he  is  ready  to  meet  you.”  TheH,  Burke  was  a 
most  exfcraordinary  man,  who  never  failed  to  impress  whom- 
soever  he  met  with ;  next  did  Johnson  say :  “  No  man  of 
sense  coiild  meet  Mr.  Burke  by  accident  under  a  gateway  to 
avoid  a  shower,  without  bcing  convinced  that  he  was  fcjlie  firsfc 
man  iu  England.”  Or,  “  If  you  mefc  him  for  the  fiiƁt  time 
in  thc  street  where  you  were  stopped  by  a  drove  of  oxen, 
and  you  and  he  stepped  aside  for  shelter  but  for  five  minufces, 
he’d  talk  to  you  in  such  a  manner  that  when  you  parfced  you 
would  say — This  is  an  exfcraordinary  man.  Now,  you  may  be 
long  enough  wifch  me,  (a&ded  Johnson,)  wifchout  fmding 
anything  extraordinary.”  yt  Johnson’s  remark  is  confirmed 
by  a  story  of  Burke  and  k  friend  going  to  see  Liclifield  ca- 
thedral,  wben  one  of  tbe  tOanons  undertaking  to  show  them 
the  building*  was  strucl^  witfr  tbe  splendour,  depth,  and  va- 
riety  of  the  convorsation  of  one  of  the  strangers.  No 
matter  wliat  topio  started, — whethor  architecture,  antiquities, 
oc.elesiastical  history,  the  revenues,  prosecutions,  or  the  lives 
of  thc  early  ornaments  or  leading  members  of  the  church ; 
he  touchedtoon  them  all  wifch  the  readiness  and  accuraey 
of  a  masfcMp  They  had  not  long  separated  when  the  Canon 
told  a  that  he  had  been  eonversing  with  a  man  of  the 
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most  extraordinary  powers  of  mind  and  extent  of  informa- 
tion,  wliich  it  had  ever  been  his  fortune  to  meet  with ;  lie 
went  to  the  inn  to  incjnire  who  the  strangor  was,  and  found 
it  to  be  the  celebrated  Mr.  Burke. 

Johnson  delighted  toask  Murphy :  “  Are  you  not  proud 
of  yonr  countryman  adding  occasionally :  “  Cum  talis  sit 
utinam  noster  esset.’*  Grattan  considered  Burke  the  greatest 
man  in  conversation  ho  had  ever  met  with.  Tlie  care  with 
which  he  introduced  a  conversation,  and  the  subtlety  with 
which  ho  carried  it  on,  were  illustrated  by  G-oldsmith,  when 
he  said  in  reply  to  an  eulogy  on  Johnson’s  power  of  conver- 
sation :  “  But  is  he  like  Burke,  who  winds  into  his  subject 
like  a  serpent  ?**  How  much  too  has  Goldsrnith  convcyed 
in  this  witty  line  of  “  Betaliation 

Our  Burke  shall  bc  tongue,  with  the  garaish  of  brains. 

BURKE  AT  “THE  CLUB.” 

In  17G3,  a  knot  of  good  and  great  men  first  metm  the 
Tyrk’s  Ilead  tavern,  in  Gerard-street,  Soho,  and  formed  a 
Club,  headed  by  Sir  Josliua  lloynolds.  Jolinson,  tlie  most 
cluhable  man  in  London,  caught  at  the  notion  eagerly,  and 
suggested  as  a  model  a  club  which  lie  had  founded  in  Ivy- 
lane,  some  fourteen  years  before,  but  was  now  broken  up. 
The  members  at  Gerard-street  were  limited  to  nine:  Mr. 
Hawkins,  as  one  of  the  Ivy-lane  club,  was  invited  to  join ; 
and  of  course  Edmund  Burke,  wh<\  had  lately  parted  com- 
pauy  with  Single-speech  Hamilton,  \nd  left  Dublin  and  po- 
litics  for  a  time.  The  notion  of  tlie\club  delighted  Burke, 
and  he  brought  with  him  his  father-in-law,  Dr.  Nugent,  The 
chair  was  taken  every  Monday  night  by  a  member  in  rota- 
tion,  when  allwere  expected  to  attend,  and  suptogether ;  and 
conversation,  from  whioh  politics  only  were  excluded,  was 
kept  up  till  a  late  hour. 

Of  this  club,  Hawkins  was  a  most  unpopular  member; 
even  his  old  friend,  Johnson,  admitted  him  to  be  out  of  place 
here.  Ho  had  objected  to  Goldsmith  at  the  club,  as  “  a 
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i»ere  literary  drudge,,,  Hawkins’a  u  existence  was  a  kind 
of  pompous,  parsimonious,  iiisignificant  drawi,  clever ly  ndi- 
euled  by  one  of  the  wits  in  an  absurd  epitaph  :  “  Hcre  lios 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  without  his  shoes  and  stawkins,” — (For- 
steFs  Lije  of  Goldsmith.)  Hawkins’s  “  tendency  to  savage- 
ness,n  as  Johnson  called  it,  caused  his  early  seeession  from 
the  club  f  his  own  account  is  that  he  witlidrew,  because  of 
late  hours ;  but  the  fact  was,  says  Boswell,  that  he  one  even- 
ing.attacked  Mr.  Burke  in  so  rude  a  manner,  that  all  the 
oompany  testified  their  displeasure  ;  and  at  the  ftext  meeting 
Hawkins’s  reception  was  such  that  he  never  came  again. 

La&titia  Matilda  Hawkins,  herself,  proposing  to  defend  her 
fatlier,  corroborates  thjs  statement.  “  The  JBurJces”  bhe  says, 
describing  the  impressions  of  her  childhood,  “  as  the  men  of 
that  family  werc  called,  were  not  then  what  they  were  after- 
wards  considerecl ;  tliey  werc,  as  my  father  termed  them,  Irish 
Adventurers ;  and  came  into  this  country  witli  no  good 
augui\ps,  nor  any  very  decided  principles  of  action.  They  had 
to  talk  their  way  in  tlie  world  that  was  to  furnish  tlieir  means 
ofliving.”  “An  Irish  Adventurer,”  adds  Mr.*Forster,  “  who 
had  to  talk  his  way  in  the  world,  is  much  what  Burke  was 
considered  by  the  great  as  well  as  the  little  vulgar  for  several 
years  to  come and  he  justly  stigmatizes  Hawkinsks  words 
-as  a  Uvulgar  and  insolent  phrase.” 

Still,  Burke’s  yehemence  of  will  and  sharp  impetuosity  of 
temper  constantly  cxposed  him  to  prejudice  and  dislike ;  and 
he  inay  have  painfully  /npressed  ottyers  as  wcll  as  Hawkins, 
at  the  elub,  with  a  sens&  of  his  predominance.  this  was  the 
only  theatre  open  to  hftn.  “  Hero  only  (says  Forster,)  could 
he  as  yet  pour  forth,*to  an^audience  worth  exciting,  the  stores 
of  argumei$  and  eloquence  he  was  thirsting  to  employ  upon 
&  wider  stage ;  thc  variety  of  knowledgc,  the  fund  of  astonish- 
ing  jjjjery  the  ease  of  philosophic  illustration,  the  over- 
copiousness  of  words,  in  which  he  has  neve^  had  a 
riJHPs/  Miss  Hawkins  was  convinced  that  her  faiher  toas 
with  the  overpowering  deportment  of  Mr.  Burlce, 
aiww' motiopoly  of  the  conversation,  wb^^  aii 
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other  members,  excepting  his  antagonist,  Johnson,  merely  lis- 
teners.  Something  of  the  satne  sort  is  said  by  that  antagonist, 
though  in  a  more  generous  way.  “  What  I  most  envy 
Ɓurke  for,”  eaid  Johnson,  “  is,  that  he  is  never  what  we  call 
liumdrum  ;  never  nnwilling  to  begin  to  talk,  nor  in  haste  to 
leave  off.  Take  up  whatever  topic  you  please,  he  is  ready  to 
meet  you.  I  c&nnot  say  he  is  good  at  listening.  So  desirous 
is  he  to  talk,  that  if  one  is  spcaking  at  this  end  of  the  table, 
he’ll  speak  somebody  at  the  other  end.” 

*  The  club  was  an  opportunity  for  both  Johnson  and  Burke ; 
and  for  the  most  parfc  their  wit-combats  seem  not  only  to 
have  instructed  the  rest,  but  to  have  improved  the  temper  of 
the  comhatanfcs,  and  to  have  made  them  more  generous  to  each 
other.  How  very  greaf  Johnson  has  been  to  nighfc,”  said 
Ɓurke  to  Bennet  Langton,  as  they  left  the  club  together. 
Langton  assented,  but  could  have  wished  to  hear  m6re  from 
anotlier  person.  <£  Oh,  no  !”  replied  Burke,  “it  is  enough  for 
me  to  have  rung  the  bell  to  him.”  , 

Ono  evening  he  observed  that  a  hogshead  of  claret,  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  elub  as  a  prescnt,  was  almost  out ;  and 
proposed  that  Johnson  should  write  for  anothcr,  in  such  am- 
biguity  of  expression  as  migbt  have  a  chance  of  procuring  it 
also  as  a  gift.  One  of  the  company  said  Dr.  J ohnson  shall 
be  our  dictator.  “Were  I  (said  Jobnson,)  your  dictator, 
you  should  have  no  wine ;  it  would  be  my  business  cavere 
ne  quid  detrimenti  respublica  caj^eret : — wine  is  dangerous ; 
Bome  wa»  ruined  by  luxury.’>  Bwke  replied :  “  If  youaliow 
no  wine  as  dictator,  you  shall  not  rfave  me  for  master  of  the 
horse.”  ^  ' 

From  the  time  of  Garrick’s  cleath’,  “  the  Olub  ”  has  been 
known  as  “  tlie  Lifcerary  Club;”  altlfough  after  it  assumed 
this  epithet,  it  gradually  parted  with  its  literary  cha- 
racter, — gaining  in  titled  members  what  it  lost  in  authors  by 
profession. 
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BUBEE’S  HUJIANITY. 

Ia  the  year  1762,  before  Philip  Astley  began  Kw  popular 
careejr  of  equestrianism,  there  appe&red  in  London  one  John- 
soc,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  who  eshibited  many  feats  of  ac- 
tivity  in  borsemanship*  He  uas  an  active,  deiet  fellow  in 
his  way,  and  was  much  noticed  by  Mr.  Burke^  then  a  studcnt 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Netheryille. 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell  also  gave  a  fashion  to  tbese  sur- 
prising  performances,  which  attracted  Burke  frequently  to  the 
circus  as  a  spectator.  The  favourite  performanoe  was  that 
of  a  handsome  black  horse ;  whenever  Johnson  wantedhim, 
he  gave  three  smacks  of  his  whip,  and  the  dodle  creature 
came  out  of  his  stable,  and  stood  by  his  master’s  sido ;  lie 
then  ran  about  the  rmg,  until  another  sound  of  thc  whip 
brought  him  again  to  his  master.  One  evening,  thc  signal 
was  dis^regarded.  When,  at  length,  the  horse  stopped, 
Johnson,  by  a  violent  blow  between  the  ears,  brought  him  to 
the  ground,  where  he  lay,  as  if  dying.  Mr.  Burke  was  among 
the  circle  of  spectators,  from  whom  he  leaped  into  the  ring, 
and  rushing  up  to  Johnson,  vehemently  exclaimed :  u  You 
scoundrd !  I  have  a  mind  to  knock  you  down,”  and  he  would 
in  all  probability  have  done  so,  had  not  his  friend  Mr.  Nethei- 
ville  infcerposed.  J ohnson  tben  apologized,  and  thus  thc  matter 
ended ;  but  (says  the  narrator,)  I  shall  never  forget  the  im- 
pression  of  awe  and  admiAtion  made  upon  myself  &nd  otliers 
by  the  solemn  passion  with  which  Mr.  Burke  uttered  this 
otherwise  coarse  reproof.  Thpugh  the  circle  was  immediately 
broken,  all  kepfc  at  a  respectful  drstance ;  perhaps  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  #ever  produced  an  effect  upon  an  au- 
dienpe.  I  must  be  excused  for  comparing  great  things  with 
bnt  when  t  first  heard  him  in  the  Uouse  of  Commons 
pourihg  out  a  torrent  of  indignation  against  cruelty  and  coi- 
ruptaoa&;  I  was  rerjin^ed,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  of 
tbe  ojgppiefi  of  the  poor  black  horse. 
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BUBKE*S  OUTSET  Itf  PUBLIC  WJ» 

Edmtitid  Butke  obtained,  througb  bis  oompawioji,  Wflliam 
Burke,  spme  importapt  aids  to  bis  start  in  life;  be  ferst  in- 
troduced  him  to  Lord  Bockingham ;  to  Lord  Verney,  who 
gave  him  his  first  seat  in  JParliament ;  and  to  the  Bev.  t>r* 
Markham,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York.  Burke#was,  how- 
evcr,  doomed  to  early  disappointments.  In  the  antumn  of 
1759,  he  appliea  for  the  eonsulship  at  Madrid,  then  vaeant. 
Ilis  friend,  TDr.  Markbam,  took  up  his  cause  most  zealously, 
and  wrote  to  the  JDuehess  of  Queensberry,  begging  her  to  use 
her  influence  with  Mr.  Pitt,  urging  that  Burke’s  “  chief  ap- 
]>hcation  has  been  to  the  knowledge»of  public  business,  and 
our  commercial  interests that  he  seems  to  have  a  most  e*- 
tensivc  knowledge,  with  extraordinary  talents  for  husiness,  and 
to  want  liothing  but  ground  to  stand  upon  to  do  his  country  . 
very  important  serviees.*  Dr.  Markham  added :  “  I  value 
him  not  only  for  his  learning  and  talents,  but  as  beisg  in  all 
points  of  character  a  most  amiable  and  most  respeetable 
man.”  Now,  the  Buchess  was  just  the  person  to  press  a  re- 
quest  upon  the  Minister:  she  would  not  readily  take  a  re- 
fusal ;  she  had  extorted  from  Lord  Bute  a  silk  gown  for  Lord 
Thuilow  ; — and  she  transmitted  Dr.  Markham’s  letter  to  the 
propor  quarier,  for  it  is  printed  in  the  Chatham  Correspon- 
tlenct ;  but  it  was  not  replied  to.  •“  When,”  says  Macknight, 

“  Mr.  Pitt,  m  this  period  of  victo^v,  the  most  triumphant  in 
liis  life  an4  in  English  annats,  thrav  that  letter  aside,  as  un- 
worthy  of  his  attention,  he  little  lmew  what  he  was  doing.” 
The  Minister  was  not  likely  to  patronize  Burke  when  upknown; 
nor  wag  he  more  disposed  to  give  him*  office  in  after  life :  he 
could  not  bear  any  rival  near  his  throne. 

About  thig  time,  Burke’s  connexion  commenced  with 
Single-speech  Hamilton,  subsequently  secretary  #  Lord* 
Halifax,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Burke  had  rendered  the 
gjvcrnment  and  Hamilton  many  semces,  when,  in  1768,  he 
obtained  for  him  a  pension  of  300i.  per  annum  from  the  Irisfy 
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Treasury.  Ia  those  days,  suoh  pensions  were  by  no  means 
unusual,  and  were  held,  without  imputation  or  blame,  by 
persons  of  station  and  character.  To  Hamilton,  Burke  had 
given  full  value,  and  had  a  olear  claim  upon  him  for  semoes 
perfprmed ;  but  the  Secretary’s  demands  upon  his  time  had 
been  large,  and  Burke  determined  to  guard  against  this  for 
the  future.  He  therefore  expressly  stipulated  for  the  use  of 
his  own  time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  without  such  reserva- 
tion  declined  receiving  the  pension,  in  a  lettej  of  great  spirit. 
An  answer  to  this  letter  is  noMound  among  Burke’s  papers  ; 
probably,  Hamilton  never  gave  one  in  writing.  Buike  ex- 
postulated  in  vain :  much  irritation  ensued ;  he  had  been 
coarsely  called  Hamilton’s  jackal,”  and  his  “  genius ;”  the 
Secretary  #as  wvain,  sullen,  proud,  cold,  and  envious,”  and 
he  made  matters  worse  by  proposing  to  retain  Ɓurke  out  of 
his  private  fortune  as  in  “a  sort  of  domestic  situation.”  It 
•  was  the  consideration  of  a  bargain,  and  sale  of  independence. 
It  was  a  claim  for  absolute  servitu<fe.  “  Not  to  value  myself 
as  a  gentleman,”  remonstrated  Burke,  “  a  freeman,  a  man  of 
education,  and  one  pretending  to  literature,  is  there  any  situ- 
ation  in  life  so  low,  that  can  pubjeet  a  man  to  the  possibility 
of  such  an  engagement  ?  Would  you  dare  attempt  to  bind 
your  footman  to  such  terms  ?” 

At  length,  Burke  resigned  the  pension*  into  Hamilton’s 
hands,  through  that  gentleman’s  attorney,  having  held  it  only 
one  year ;  and/rom  hence  broke  off  all  communication  with 
him.  Burke’s  “  desperatc*  fidelity”  in  this  affair  has  only 
been  known  of  late  yeArs ;  which  reserve  gave»  rise  to  a 
scandat,  that  the  pensi<p  thus  surrendered,  from  the  most 
honourahle  and  upright  motives,  was  sold  by  him  for  a  sum 
of  money  to  pay  his  debts. 


*  A  ourious  error  occurred  in  the  grant  of  this  pension,  which  is  thus 
eorredtallin  a  letterfiom  Mr.  Secretaiy  Hamilton  to  SirKobert  Wilmot : 

mtstakS  m  <m  of  the  peusions  wMoh  1  desire  may  be  rec- 
f  *t  any  hazard*  as  I  was  the  occasion  of  ifc.  It  is  nofc  William  Birt 
|ohave  a  peMon  of  300Z,  per  annum  upon  the  Primate’s  list,  bufc 
mmm  Bnrke.  infbrmatlon  Mr.  Prior  received  from  tho  Bight 


M  Bnrke.  1 
ZW.  Omkerj 
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Burke  i»  supposed  to  have  been  the  authorof  the  excellent 
single  speech  which  Hamilton  made  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons ;  as  well  as  of  Hamilton’s  second  speeel,  namely,  that 
in  the  Irish  Parliament  on  the  motion  for  sufferiug  popish 
regiments  to  be  raised  in  Ireland.  The  latter  also  gave  colour 
to  the  fiction  that  Burke  was  a  papist  and  a  Jesuit  himself, 

BUEKE  PEIVATE  SECEETAEY  TO  THE  MAECJUIS  OP 
EOCKIHGHAM. 

In  the  scramble  which  ensued  npon  the  breaking-up  of  the 
Grenville  administration,  Mr.  Burke  not  unreasonably  looked 
to  obtain  employment.  He  had  thus  sketched  the  political 
prospect  of  the  period,  in  a  letter  to.Mr.  Flood,  dftted  18th 
May,  1765 :  “  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  new  men 
will  come  irf,  and  not  improbably  with  new  ideas ;  at  this 
very  instant,  the  causes  productive  of  such  a  change  are 
strongly  at  work.  The  Eegency  Bill  has  shown  such  a  want 
of  concert  and  want  of  capacity  in  Ministers — such  $n  inat- 
tention  to  the  honour  of  thc  Crown,  if  not  a  design  agaimt 
it — such  imposition  and  suspicion  on  the  King,  and  such  a 
misrepresentation  of  the  disposition  of  the  Parliament  to  the 
Sovereign,-»-that  there  is  no  doubt  a  fixed  resolution  toget  rid 
of  them  all,  (except,  perhaps,  Grenville,)  but  principally  the 
Buke  of  Bedford ;  so  that  you  will  have  more  reason  to  be 
surprised  to  find  the  Ministry  staiyling  by  next  week  than  to 
hear  of  their  entire  removaI.”  % 

Mrn  Buijce  had  predict^d  wisely,Und  was  in  possession  of 
the  political  secrets  of  the  day.  Tlbe  King  was  so  tired  of 
his  ministry  that  he  even  announced  to  them  his  intention  to 
change  before  he  had  arranged  ftho  were  to  be  their  suc- 
cessors :  his  words  were,  “  He  couid  not  bear  it  as  it  was.” 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  sent  for,  and  was  ordered  to 
form  a  new  administration,  “and  treat  with  Mr.  Pitt :  “the 
hero  of  Culloden  went  down  in  person  to  the  conqueror  of 
America,  at  fiayes,”  who,  however,  flatly  refused.  The  Duke 
of  Newoastte  was  then  sent  for,  and  fbrmed  a  Ministry  of  a 
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division  of  the  Whigs,  with  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham  as 
Premier, — a  young  nobleman  of  prinoely  fortune  and  fasci- 
nating  manners,  who  made  up  for  powers  of  oratory,  in 
which  he  was  wholly  deficient,  by  an  inestimable  art  of  at- 
tracting  and  securing  friends.  Within  a  week  afber  his  no- 
mination,  through  the  recommendation  of  friends,  particularly 
Mr.  William  Burke,Edmund  was  appointed  private  secretary 
to  the  Marquis;  and  Burke’s  great  political  life  began. 
MThe  British  dominions,,,  says  a  political  writer  of  the 
times,  “  did  not  furnish  a  more  able  and  fit  person  for  that 
important  and  confidential  situation ;  the  only  man  sinee  the 
days  of  Cicero,  who  has  united  the  talents  of  speaking  and 
writing  with  irresistible  force  and  eloquence.,> 

In  his ^Appeal  from'  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  (written 
in  July,  1791,)  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  pejrson,  he  says  j 
“This  July  it  will  be  twenty-six  years  since  lie  became  con- 
nected  with*  a  raan  whose  memory  will  ever  be  precious  to 
Englishmen  of  all  parties,  as  long  as  the  ideas  of  honour  and 
virtue,'public  and  private,  are  understood  and  cherished  in 
this  nation,  That  memory  will  be  kept  alive  with  particular 
veneration  by  all  rational  and  honourable  Whigs.  Mr  Burke 
entered  into  a  eonnexion  with  that  party,  through  that  man, 
at  an  age  far  from  raw  and  immature ;  at  thosc  years  when 
men  are  all  thcy  are  ever  likely  to  become ;  when  he  was  in 
the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  life ;  when  the  poVers  of  his  un- 
derstanding,  according  to  ibeir  standard,  were  at  the  best ;  his 
memory  esercised,  his  jucUment  formed,  and  his  reading  much 
fresher  in  the  resolution/ and  mach  readier  in  thd  application 
tlian  it  now  is.”  f 

% 

BUllKE  "  A  JESUIT.” 


When  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Secretary  became  con- 
nected,  they  were  not  at  all  known  to  eaoh  other.  Bnrke 
knerypothing'  <?f  Lord  Eockingham’s  personal  character  or 
poii^K  principptes,  and  Lord  Boddngham  knew  nothing  of 
BorkW  prirateg  life,  or  his  lofty  disposition ;  and  they  had 
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scareely  begnn  to  transact  their  business  when  the  circulation 
of  some  vile  calumnies  threatened  to  put  them  asunder. 

One  day  the  old  meddling  Duke  of  Hewcastle  hastened  in 
a  great  panic  to  Lord  Eockingham,  and  informed  him  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  an  impostor — that  he  had  taken  a  Papist, 
a  Jesuit,a  Jacobite,  for  his  private  secretary.  The  Marquis  be- 
came  alarmed,  and  sent  for  Burke,  wbo  at  once  proved  not  only 
tliat  he  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  had  not  been  educated 
at  a  Catbolic  seminary,  but  that  he  had  been  really  a  student 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  had  invariably  been  on  the 
side  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  He  admitted  that  his  mother 
and  sister  and  several  of  his  connexions  were  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  he  strongly  disapproved  of  the  penal  laws  against  Roman 
Catholics:  his  sympathy  with  them  is  shown  fti  a  letter 
written  on  the  trials  and  esecutions  that  followed  the  battle 
of  Culloden  :  “  5Tis,  indeed,,>  he  writes,  a  melancholy  to  con- 
sider  the  state  of  these  unhappy  gentlemen  who  engaged  in 
this  affair — (as  for  the  rest,  they  lose  but  tbeir  lives) — who 
have  tbrown  away  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  dostroyed 
their  families  for  ever,  in  what,  I  believe,  they  thought  a  just 
cause.” 

Lord  Rockingham  avowed  himself  satisfied  that  all  he  had 
been  told  was  a  base  fabrication  against  Burke,  and  assured 
him  that  every  suspicion  of  his  good  faith  had  been  completely 
removed.  Burke,  however,  was  much  hurt,  and  unhesitatingly 
declared  that  he  could  no  longer  coitfiinue  the  Marquis’s  private 
sccreiary,  adding :  “  Your  lordship^nay  tell  me  that  you  dis- 
believe  thase  reports  now* ;  but  a^rankling  of  doubt  must 
unconsciouslyremain  inyour  mind,  ilhich  at  a  future  day  will 
have  some  influenee  in  your  conduct  towards  me ;  and  no 
earthly  consideration  can  induce  me  to  stand  in  such  relation- 
ship  with  any  one  whose  complete  confidence  I  do  not  possess.” 
Lord  Rockingham  was  struck  by  this  magnanimifcy,  which 
strengthened  Burke  in  his  good  opinion,  adding  thafc  there 
should  never  afterwards  be  between  them  the  slightest  reservo ; 
and  never  was  a  compact  kept  with  more  fidelity  on  both 
sides,  says  Lord  Charlemont,  the  relator  of  the  anecdote,  who 
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adds:  “Neither  had  he  at  aaiy  time,  or  his  friends,  after  his 
death,  the  least  reason  to  repent  of  that  confidence ;  Burke 
having  acted  towards  him  with  the  most  invioiah!e  faith  and 
affection,  and  towards  his  surviving  friends  with  a  constant 
and  disinterested  fidelity,  which  was  proof  againsi  his  own 
indigent  circumstances,  and  the  magnificent  offers  of  those 
in  power.” 

That  Edmund  was  a  Jesuit,  educated  at  St.  Omer,  was  a 
calumny  inyented  hy  his  detractors,  and  upon  cvery  occasion 
possible  sought  to  be  substantiated  by  them.  When,  in  1753, 
he  made  a  journpy  to  France,  it  was  believed  by  many  who 
knew  the  falsehood  of  the  report  of  his  St.  Omer  education, 
that  he  had  simply  visited  that  town.  But  even  this  was 
not  the  fact.  He  observed  at  his  own  tahle  more  than  once : 
“  He  could  not  but  consider  it  a  remarkablo  circumstance 
(in  allusion  to  this  report),  that  in  three  or  four  journeys  he 
had  made  in  France,  St.  Omer  happened  to  be  tho  chief 
place  in  the  northern  provinces  which  he  had  never  visited 
previouo  to  the  year  1773,  and  this  not  from  design  but 
accident.” 

Prior  relates  :  Mr.  Wilkes  used  pleasantly  to  say  that  this 
rumour  reminded  him  of  the  three  black  crows ,  and  gave  the 
following  account  of  its  origin.  “  In  reply  to  an  argument 
used  by  Burke  in  the  House,  somebody  said  it  was  only  fit 
for  a  Jesuit  to  urge.  It  was  clear  from  his  accent,  name,  and 
connexions,  that  he  was  an  Irishman :  an  Irishman  and  a 
Papist  in  the  opinion  of.  some  of  our  honest  country  gen- 
tlemen  were  synonymoua?:  St.  Omer  contained  a  Jesuit  semi- 
nary :  at  this  seminary  liiany  Irish  priests  were  educated: — 
ergo,  it  was  a  clear  case  among  the  wise  men  of  Gotham, 
that  Burke  must  be  a  Jesuit,  and  must  have  been  educated 
at  St.  Omer !” 

However,  the  calumny  long  clung  to  Burke ;  and,  says  Mr. 
Sergeant  Bdrke :  V  It  was  not  until  after  the  part  he  took 
against  therFrench  Bevolution  that  the  carieaturists  of  his 
day  ceased  to  represent  hirn  in  the  garb  of  an  ecclesiastic  of 
ChuTch  of  Bome ;  or  that  the  populace  wlthdrew  from 
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him  the  nickname  of  4  Neddy  St.  Omer,*  taken  from  the 
Jesuit  college,  a  place  he  had  actually  never  seon.” 

Thcse  rumours,  and  others  of  the  same  sfcamp,  occasioned 
Burke’s  friends  so  much  pain  fchafc  they  frequently  begged  he 
would  give  a  formal  contradiction  to  them.  The  reply  was 
invariably  a  negative.  “'To  people  who  believe  such  stories,n 
said  he,  “it  would  be  in  vain  to  offer  esplanations.”*  Again : 
<c  If  1  cannot  Uve  down  theso  contemptible  calumnies,  I  shall 
not  deign  to  contradiefc  them  in  any  other  manner.” 

BUBKE  AND  BAItRY,  THE  PAINTER. 

ln  the  year  1763,  about  the  time  that  Burke  had  parted 
company  with  Hamilton,  there  arrived  in  Dublin  a  young 
and  friendless  artisfc,  from  Cork,  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Dr.  Sleigh  to  Burke,  and  a  painting  of  St.  Patrick.  The 
painter  was  James  Barry,  the  son  of  a  coasting  trader  of 
Cork,  who  often  accompanied  liis  father  to  sea,  hut  who  found 
time  to  store  his  mind  with  scholastic  acquirements — who 
had  a  taste  for  hardship  and  privation — adopted  “  No  cross,  no 
crown,”  as  watchwords,  and  claimed  to  be  a  martyr.  Aniid 
such  hardships  he  taught  himself  tlio  rudiments  of  painting ; 
and,  aided  by  reading  historical  works,  he  portrayed  the  lofty 
{nibject  we  have  named,  witli  which  Burke  was  much  delighted. 
He  talked  to  the  young  painter  on  his  art,  and  enunciated 
some  critieal  opinions  which  Barry  regarded  as  untenable,  and 
quoted  in  opposition  to  them  BurkJfc  own  anonymous  work 
on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful .  Th^  Edmund  professed  to 
treat  as  a  superficial  book  and  a  poor*authority,  when  Barry, 
who  had  been  captivated  with  it»  arguments,  and  had  tran- 
scribed  it  throughout,  fired  up  in  defence  of  the  unknown 
author.  Burke  humoured  the  joke  for  some  time,  and  then 
confessed  that  he  had  written  the  book,  at  which  the  exeited 
painter  flung  his  arms  round  Burke’s  neck  and  shed  tears  of 
delight.* 

*  The  truth  of  this  eotire  story  has  been  reasonably  doubted ;  sinee 
Barry  couid  scarcely  have  boen  iguorant  that  Burko  was  the  author  of 
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Burke  had  now  discerned  such  evidence  of  genius  in  Barry 
that  he  brought  him  to  Londou,  and  at  his  house  in  Queen 
Anne-street  introduced  him  to  the  principal  artists,  and  pro- 
cured  employment  for  him  to  copy  pictures  under  Athenian 
Stuart.  Next  year,  Burke,  by  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds,  sent  the  young  paintcr  on  the  Continent,  to 
study  tbe  leading  picture  galleries  of  Europc,  and  to  pass 
some  time  ftt  Rome.  An  annual  allowance  was  assigned  by 
Edmund  and  his  brother  Richard,  and  regularly  paid  to  Barry 
for  the  above  purpose ;  and  a  friendly  correspondence  was 
carried  on  between  them  during  the  five  years  which  Barry 
spent  abroad.  Ɓarry  sent  home  some  intelligent  letters  of 
original  criticism ;  and  Burke  scnt  him  valuable  counsel  and 
directions.  The  senrice  was  invaluable ;  for,  as  Barry  said, 
u  Dr.  Sleigh  first  put  me  upon  Mr.  Ɓurke,  who  has  been, 
under  God,  all  in  all  to  me.”  While  in  Eome,  thc  painter 
became  involved  in  disputes  with  the  artists  and  virtuo$i , 
which  being  reported  to  Burke,  he  wrote  him  a  long  letter  of 
admonition,  in  which  occurs  this  far-seeing  passage :  “  Bclieve 
me,  my  dear  Barry,  that  the  arms  with  which  the  ill  disposi- 
tibns  of  the  world  are  to  be  combated,  and  the  qualities  by 
which  it  is  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  and  we  reeonciled  to  it,  are 
moderation,  gentleness,  a  little  indulgence  to  others,  and  a 
great  degl  of  distrust  of  ourselves,  which  are  not  qualities  of  a 
mean  spirit,  as  some  may  probably  think  them ;  but  virtues 
of  a  great  and  noble  kind,  and  such  as  dignify  our  nature  as 
much  as  they  contributo^o  our  repose  and  fortune ;  for  nothing 
can  be  so  unworthy  ofm  well-composcd  soul  as  to  pass  away 
life  in  bickerings  and  litigations,  in  snarling  and  scufBing  with 
every  one  about  us.  Agdn  and  again,  my  dear  Barry,  we 
must  be  at  peace  with  our  species,  if  not  for  their  sakes,  yet 
Very  much  for  our  own.,, 

The  following  passage  js  still  more  prophetic  of  what 

4Jbe  work,  wk&h  had  been  published  at  least  five  or  six  years  before  this 
interview,  Snlis  mo fe  probable  that  Barry  quoted  Burke’s  own  ossay  in 
i’Oply  to  aop  of  that  gentleman’s  arguments,  which  ciroumstance  lias 
beoome  ej®g$rated  into  the  abovc  yersion. 
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aotually  liappened  after  Barry’s  return  hoija#f  *  By  degrees 
you  will  produce  some  of  your  own  works ;  they  will  be 
variously  criticised.  You  will  defend  them ;  you  will  abuse 
those  that  have  attacked  you;  expostulations,  discussions, 
letters,  possibly  challenges,  will  go  forward ;  you  will  shun 
your  brethren ;  they  will  sbun  you.  In  the  meantime,  gen- 
tlemen  will  avoid  your  friendship  for  fear  of  being  engaged  in 
your  quarrels  :  you  will  be  obliged  for  maintenance  to  do  any- 
thing  for  anybody ;  your  very  talents  will  depart  for  want  of 
hope  and  encouragement,  and  you  will  go  out  of  the  world 
fretted,  disappointed,  and  ruined.  Nothing  but  my  real  re- 
gard  for  you  could  induce  me  to  set  these  considerations  in 
this  light  before  you.  Remember  we  are  born  to  serve  and 
to  adorn  our  country,  and  not  to  contend  wifch  our  fellow- 
citizens ;  and  that,  in  particular,  your  business  is  to  painfc  and 
not  fco  dispute.” 

Ɓarry  brought  home  from  his  long  residence  on  the  Conti- 
nenfc  an  mclination  to  Deism,  which  Burke  immediatgly  as- 
sailed  with  the  most  powerful  arguments,  and  a  few  good 
books,  particularly  Bishop  Butler’ B¥Amlogy ;  and  by  these 
means  succeeded  in  fixing  the  eccentric  painter’s  belief  in  re- 
vealed  religion.  Yet,  long  afterwards,  among  the  slanderous 
accusations  raised  against  Burke  for  his  opposition  to  revolu- 
tionary  France  was  that  of  having  been  given  to  deisticalraillery! 

Barry  returned  to  England  destitute  of  all  but  art,  but 
justly  confident  in  bis  acquiremen1^ ;  he  rose  fco  eminenee ; 
became  a  member  if  the  Boyal  Acaftemy,  and  its  Professor 
of  Painting*but  led  a  troubled  life,  m  altercafcion  with  that 
body,  and  worse,  with  his  friend  Burke,  which,  however,  he 
long  endured,  However,  here  is  £  more  pleasant  picture  of 
their  friendship. 

Bany  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years  at  No.  36,  in  Castle- 
streeb,  Oxford  Markefc,  in  a  house  almost  proverbial  for  its 
dirty  and  ruinous  state.  He  dwelt  alone,  and  scarcely  ever 
admitted  any  visitor ;  and  his  paintifig-room  had  been  a  car- 
penter’s-shop,  with  scarcely  any  speeial  accommodation  for 
the  change  to  a  sludm.  Burke  hinted  a  visit,  and  says :  u  To 
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my  very  apparent  intimation,  Barry  cheerfully  responded. 
*  Sii*,*  said  Barry,  6  you  know  I  live  alone ;  but  if  you  will 
corae  and  help  me  to  eat  a  stealc,  I  shall  havo  it  tender  and 
hot  from  the  most  classic  market  in  London — that  of  Ox- 
ford/  The  day  and  hour  came.  I  was  punctual,  and  found 
Barry  ready  to  receive  me.  He  conducted  me  into  his  paint- 
ing-roomv  on  one  of  tho  walls  of  which  I  saw  hung  his  latge 
and  beautiful  picture  of  Pandora.  Around  were  plaoed  the 
studies  for  his  six  picturcs  for  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the 
Adelphi.  There  wero  also  rickety  straining-frames,  old  sta- 
tues,  and  a  printing-press  in  which  he  printed  his  plates  with 
his  own  hand.  Over  and  about  all  I  remarked  the  too  visible 
marks  of  somo  laborious  spiders  ;  their  webs  rivalled  in  ex- 
tent  and  colour  pieces  of  ancient  tapestry.  I  say  I  saw  this ; 
yet  I  wisely  seemed  to  see  it  not.  I  observed,  moreover, 
that  most  of  the  windows  were  in  a  broken  or  cracked  condi- 
tion,  and  that  the  roof  had  tiles  but  no  coiling :  tbe  light 
came  in  through  many  crevices  above.  A  couple  of  old  chairs 
and  a  deal  table  composed  tlie  whole  furniture.  Yet  two 
things  were  briglit, — th$  painter  was  in  goodhumour,  andthe 
fire  was  buming  brilliantly.  The  steaks  were  put  on  to  broil, 
Barry  spread  a  clean  clotli  011  the  table,  and  then  put  a 
pair  of  tongs  into  my  hand,  saying,  e  Bc  useful,  my  dear 
friend,  and  look  to  the  steaks  till  I  fetch  the  porter.’  I  acted 
according  to  his  desire.  The  pointer  soon  returned  with  the 
porter  in  his  hand,  exclaiming,  1  What  a  misfortune !  Tho 
wind  carried  away  the  fitoe  foaming  top  off  frotli  as  I  crossed 
Titchfield-fetreet !’  Wc*  sat  down  together,  and  commenced 
tlie  fea&t.  The  steak  was  tender,  and  done  to  a  moment, 
which  are  matters  of  esseiftial  consequence  in  such  a  repast. 
The  host  was  lively  and  full  of  anecdote ;  and  I  can  safely 
declare  I  have  seldom  spent  a  happier  evoning  in  my  life.” 

Barry  subsequently  hecame  diseontented  with  Burke,  and 
wasr  even  impertinent  to  him,  because  he  would  not  withdraw 
his  frie&dship  irom  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  who,  courtly  in  him- 
self,  strongly  exprcssod  his  dislike  of  Barry.  In  this 
humofjflhe  latter,  who  was  paintlng  a  portrait  of  Burke  for 
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Dr.  Brocklesby,  made  the  statesman  repeat  his  visit  again  and 
again  for  sittings :  be  being  then  (in  1774)  ineessantly  en- 
gaged,  Barry  coolly  said  that  Burke  raust  send  a  day’s  notice 
of  his  sitting ;  to  which  Edmund  replied  in  a  letter  of  clever 
irony.  But  the  painter  was  inflexible :  he  complained  of 
Burke’s  sarcasm ;  this  produced  a  rejoinder,  which  awakened 
thc  painter  to  apologize  for  his  rudeness.  Burke*  relented, 
and  the  picture  was  painted.  But  the  friendship  cooled; 
Burke  became  more  distant,  but  still  continued  to  take  an 
interest  in  Barry,  and  to  serve  him.  Burke  died  some  eight 
years  before  the  painter,  who,  wayward  as  he  was  to  his 
patron  while  living,  did  him  due  honour  and  justice  when 
dead.  He  was  heard  to  say,  “  Tlie  pe$ce  of  God  be  ever  with 
Edmund  Burke ;  he  was  my  first,  my  best,  and  my  wisest 
friend,  and  I  behaved,  indeed,  too  harshly  to  him.” 

Burke’s  prediction  proved  almost  literally  true.  Barry 
died  the  victim  of  his  own  ill-temper,  in  locking  himself  up 
for40  hours  without  medical  assistance,  which  would  p^obably 
have  saved  him.  He  left  but  few  results  of  his  great 
genius ;  the  principal  being  the  allegorical  pictures  upon  the 
walls  of  the  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Barry  is  known  to  have  consulted  Burke  on  the  designs  for 
these  paintings,  and  from  his  reply  to  the  application  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  some  portion  of  the  merit  belongs  to  the 
latter.  # 

In  1783,  the  painter  received  %om  an  unknown  hand  a 
free  yet  frigndly  cflticism  upon  theSe  pictures,  which  so  in- 
terested  Barry,  that  he  eagerly  ]jeturned  an  answer,  as 
directed,  to  the  bar  of  the  Cocoa-tree,  in  Pall  Mall,  soliciting 
personal  acquaintance  or  furtheif  correspondence.  No  re- 
joinder  was  ever  made,  or  the  author  positively  known ;  but 
the  paper  has  &lways  heen  attributed,  with  ample  reason,  to 
Burke,  and  the  painter  was  of  this  opinion. 

Barry  was  not  the  only  instance  of  Burke’s  benevolence  to 
an  artist.  Barrett,  also  an  Irishman,  aud  one  of  the  best 
landscape-painters  of  bis  day,  and  a  Boyal  Academician, 
having  fallen  into  difficulties,  and  the  fact  coming  to  Mr. 
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Burke’s  ears,  in  1782,  during  his  short  tenure  of  power,  lie 
bestowed  upon  him  a  place  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  which  he 
enjoyed  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

BURKE  STUDIES  IRISH  HISTORY* 

Burke,  in  1766,  devoted  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to  the  an- 
tiquities  and  native  language  of  Ireland.  Of  the  Jatter  he 
knew  a  little,  and  about  five  years  afterwards,  eommunicated 
to  his  old  college  acquaintarce,  Dr.  Leland,  who  was  then 
writing  the  History  of  Ireland,  two  volumes  of  old  Irish 
manuscripts,  containing  several  of  the  ancient  written  laws 
of  that  country  in  an  e/irly  idiom  of  the  language,  which  he 
had  accidentally  c!iscovered  in  London,  on  a  bookstall.  In 
allusion  to  the  tongue  of  his  native  country,  he  observed  in 
conversation  with  Johnson  :  “  The  Irish  language  is  not  pri- 
mitive ;  it  is  Teutonic  ;  a  mixture  of  the  northern  tongues ; 
it  has  much  English  in  it.”  When  the  similarity  of  Enghsh 
and  Dutch  was  mentioned,  he  added  :  “  I  remember  having 
seen  a  Dutch  sonnet,  in  which  I  found  this  word,  roesnopie . 
Nobody  could  at  first  think  this  was  English  ;  but  whcn  we 
inquire,  we  find  roes,  rose,  and  nopie,  laob.  So  we  have  the 
origin  of  our  word  rasebuds His  acquaintance  witli  the 
filiation  of  languages,  (says  Mr.  Prior,)  was  pronounced  hy 
several  competent  judges  if>  be  extensivC. 

BURKEVIN  PARLIAMEN#. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  ^Obsermtions  on  the  Condmt  of  the 
Minonty  it  is  stated  that  Btirke  “  declined  taking  any  salary 
for  his  employment  under  Lord  Bockingham,  as  Secretary  to 
the  First  I*ord  of  the  Treasury,  and  at  his  cost  he  obtained 
a  seat  in  Ariiament.*’  He  was  returned  for  Wendover,  and 
oii  the  difr of  taking  his  seat,  Jan.  14, 1766,  when  he  is,  by 
biegrephers  and  historians,  said  to  have  tafc^n  part  in  the  de- 
bate  oft  the  Address  of  Thanks ;  but,  as  this  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  on!y  Account  of  the  debate,  wbich  was  furnished  by 
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Burke’s  friend,  Lord  Charlemont,  the  above  statement  is  dis* 
oredited. 

The  only  allusion  to  Burke’s  speeches  in  this  year  is  in  the 
Memoirs  of  George  III.,  by  Walpole,  who  founded  his  nar- 
rative  of  tho  debate  on  the  private  notes  of  members  taken 
at  the  time,  and  to  be  regarded  as  correct. 

It  was  on  Jan.  27,  1766*  when,  according  to#Walpole, 
there  appeared  in  the  debate  on  the  Norfch-American  petifcion 
in  1766,  a  new  speaker,  whose  fame  for  eloquence  soon  rose 
high  above  the  ordinary  pitch.  His  name  was  Edmund 
Burke,  an  Irishman  of  a  Boman  Cafcholic  family,  and  aefcually 
married  to  one  of  tbafc  persuasion.  He  had  been  known  to 
the  public  for  a  few  years  by  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
JBeautiful,  and  other  ingenious  works ;  but  fche  narrowness 
of  his  forfcune  kept  Jhim  down,  and  his  best  revenue  had  arisen 
from  wrifcing  for  booksellers.  Lord  Bockingham,  on  being 
raised  to  the  head  of  fche  Treasury,  had  fcaken  Ɓurke  for  his 
privafce  secrefcary.  He  immediafcely  proved  a  bifcter  scourge  to 
George  Grenville,  whose  tedious  harangues  he  ridiculcd  wifch 
infinite  wit,  and  answercd  wifch  equal  argumenfc.  Grenville 
himself  was  nofc  more  copious;  but  wifch  unexhausfced  fer- 
fcility,  Burke  had  an  imagination  thafc  poured  oufc  new  ideas, 
mefcaphors,  and  allusions,  which  came  lorfch  ready  dressed  in 
the  most  ornamenfcal,  and  yefc  fche  mosfc  correct  language.  In 
trufch,  he  was  so  fond  of  flowers,  fchafc  he  snafcched  fchem,  if  fchey 
presenfced  themselves,  even  from  Oyid’s  Mctamorphose $.  His 
wifc,  fchough  prepared,  seldom  failecifhim ;  his  judgment  offcen. 
Aiming  always  at  the  brilliant,  and  rarely  concise,  ifc  appeared 
thafc  he  feifc  nothing  really  but  tlro  lust  of  applause.  His 
knowledge  was  infinite,  but  vanifcy  had  the  only  key  to  it ; 
and  though,  no  doubt,  be  aspired  higbly,  he  seemed  content 
when  Jhe  had  satisfied  the  glory  of  the  day,  whatever  proved 
the  event  of  the  debate.  This  kind  of  eloquence  contented 
himself,  and  often  his  party ;  but  the  House  grew  weary  at 
length  of  so  mat^y  essays.  Having  cotno  too  late  into  publio 
life,  and  being  too  conceited  to  study  men  whom  he  thought 
his  inferiors  in  ability,  he  pro ved  a  very  indifierent  polifcician— 
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the  case  of  many  men  I  have  known  who  have  deaifc  too 
much  in  hooks  or  a  profession :  they  apply  their  knowledge 
to  objects  to  which  it  does  not  belong,  and  think  it  as  easy 
to  govem  men,  when  they  rise  above  them,  as  they  found 
when  themselves  were  lower  and  led  their  superiors  by  flat- 
tery.  It  is  perliaps  more  exped:ent  for  a  man  of  mean  birth 
to  be  hunjble  affcer  his  exaltation  than  before.  Insolenee  is 
more  easily  tolerated  in  an  inferior,  'than  in  an  inferior 
mounted  above  his  superiors. 

It  is  therefore  contended  that  it  was  in  the  debate  upon 
the  North-American  petition#  and  not  upon  the  Address,  that 
Pitt  muht  have  risen,  and  pronounced  on  the  new  member 
the  enconhum,  wbich  has  erroneously  been  reported  on  Jan. 
14,  by  observing,  “  that  the  young  member  had  proved  a 
very  able  advocate;  he  had  himself  intended  to  enter  &t 
length  into  the  details,  but  he  had  been  anticipated,  with  so 
much  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  that  tliere  was  little  lefb  for 
him  to  say ;  he  congratulated  him  on  his  sueeess,  and  his 
friends  on  tlie  acquisition  they  had  made.” 

This  was  a  proud  moment  for  Burke,  and  congratulations 
poured  in  from  all  quarters.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  writiug  to 
Mr.  Bennet  Langton,  a  few  days  after,  says,  in  referenee  to 
the  Literary  Club  :  “  We  have  the  loss  of  Burke’s  company 
since  he  has  been  engaged  in  public  business,  in  which  he  has 
gained  more  reputation  than  perhaps  any  man  at  his  first  ap- 
pearance  ever  gained  before.” — (See  Boswell’s  Joknson , 
vol.  ii.)  v 

William  Burke,  writing  in  Marcb  of  the  same  year,  says : 
“  You  have  heard  that  h.ilr  (Edmund’s)  success  has  exceeded 
our  most  sanguine  hopes;  all  at  once  he  has  darted  into 
fame ;  I  thmk  he  is  acknowledged  one  of  the  first  men  in 
the  Commons.”  Again:  “Ned  (Edmund)  is  full  of  real 
business,  intent  upon  doing  solid  good  to  his  country  as 

* 

*  Hr.  Bancroft,  who  h&s  scen  some  Amerlcan  reports  of  these  de- 
bates,  algo  rejects  the  atatement  tbat  Burke  spoke  dli  the  Address,  and 
fcfipws  WalpoHe  narrafciv e.-*Eistory  of  tke  United  Statcsf  vol.  iv., 
quoted  in  Macknigbt’s  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  i. 
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itiuch  as  if  he  was  to  receive  twenty  per  cent.  from  the 
commerco  of  the  whole  empire  which  he  labonrs  to  improve 
and  extend.,, 

Tho  Duke  of  Grafton,  at  the  elose  of  the  Session,  spoke 
even  to  Pitt  of  Burke  as  the  readiest  man  upon  all  points 
perhaps  in  the  whole  House ;  and’  that  in  his  ministerial 
capacity  he  had  had  the  means  of  testifying  to  Burke’s  scru- 
pulous  integrity ;  for  he  emphatically  declared  him  to  be  ono 
who  may  be  thoroughly  trusted  wherever  he  acknowledged 
an  obligation.  Somewhat  later,  Colonel  Charles  Lee,  writing 
to  the  Prince  of  Poland,  remarked  “  that  a  young  Irishman 
had  sprung  up,  as  if  by  magic,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  had  surprised  every  one  by  tlie  power  of  his  cloquence 
and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  comprehending  every  sub- 
ject,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  could  employ  the  mind  of  a 
politician.” 

We  have  just  seen  that  Johnson,  very  early  in  Burke’s 
parliamentary  career,  recognised  his  consummate  abilities, — 
<c  vast  variety  of  knowledge,  store  of  imagery,  and  coptousness 
of  language;,,  however  strong  his  adherence  to  the  party 
Johnson  strongly  denominated  “Whig  dogs.”  How  Gold- 
smith  has  enshrined  him  in  his  “  Retaliation 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  t>enius  was  sucli, 

We  scarcely  can  praise  it,  or  blame  it  too  much  ; 

Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narrow’d  his  mind, 

And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

Though  equal  to  all  things,  forb,U  things  unfit, 

Top  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit ; 

For  a  patriot  too  cooi ;  for  a  drudge,  disobedient, 

And  too  fond  of  the  right,  to  pujsue  tbe  expedient, 

In  Bhort,  ’twas  his  fate,  unemploy’d,  or  in  place,  sir, 

To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  Wocks  with  a  razor. 

Cumberknd;  “  tlie  Terence  of  England,”  inhis  Supplement- 
to  “  BetaUation,,,  sings : 

To  Burke  a  pure  libation  bring, 

Fresh  drawn  from  clear  Oastalian  spring ; 

With  civic  oak  the  goblet  bind, 

FHemblems  of  his  patriot  mmd ; 

Let  Clio  at  his  tabie  sip, 

And  Hermes  hand  it  tohis  lip. 
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Still,  Burke  had  his  detractors  in  Johnson’s  cirele.  When 
Edraund  was  first  elected  Member  of  Parliament,  Sir  Jobn 
Hawkias  expressed  a  wonder  at  his  attaining  a  seat,  upon 
which,  Johnson  said :  “  Now,  we,  who  know  Mr.  Burke,  know 
that  he  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  eountry.” 

REPEAL  OP  THE  AMERICAN  STAMP  ACT. 

The  great  question  which  the  Rockingham  administration 
was  brought  in  to  settle  was  that  of  the  American  Stamp 
Act;  and  the  prudent  and  conciliatory  measures  by  which 
the  rising  storm  in  the  colonies  was  at  this  time  allayed,  are 
understood  to  have  becn  not  only  originally  suggested  and 
planned  by  Burke,  but'  to  have  heen  mainly  indebted  to  his 
indefatigable  activity,  and  zealous  and  persuasive  advocacy, 
for  their  final  adoption. 

The  great  day  for  the  consideration  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  Feb.  21,  at  length  arrived.  Every  seat  in  the 
Commons  was  filled.  The  merchants  crowdcd  the  lohby,  and 
awaited  the  decision.  Pitt  came  down  to  tbe  House  on 
crutches :  cheers  from  the  American  agents  greeted  him  in 
the  lobby.  Ɓurke  passed  though  the  crowd  unrecognised 
and#iknown.  But  his  mind  was  made  up  for  the  importance 
of  the  occasion :  he  was  resolved  to  stand  by  his  patron  to  the 
last ;  and  he  manfully  and  cheerfully  prepared  for  the  coming 
conflict.  General  Conway^  as  ministerial  leader,  opened  the 
debate.  Jenkinson  movefi  that  the  Bill  should  be  modifiecty 
and  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  King.  To  h'im  Burke 
replied,  and  was  much  applauded  for  the  novelty  of  the  poli- 
tical  philosophy  which  he  *introduced  into  the  discussion. 
Pitt  and  Grenvillc  both  followed ;  the  one  with  his  usual 
eloquence,  the  other  with  his  usual  obstinacy.  At  half-past 
one,  the  next  rnorniug,  the  House  divided ;  and  the  Rocking- 
ham  Administration,  weak  as  it  was,  carried  the  motion  for 
ihe  repelfcgf  the  Stamp  Act  by  an  overpowermg  majority. 

Macknight)  has  left  a  striking  pioture  of  tlie 
winter’s  morning,  when  he,  at  tho  sideof  Conway, 
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pressed  through  the  thick  rank  of  merchants  who  had  stood 
waiting  during  the  long  night,  nntil  the  contest  was  deter- 
mined.  Three  ioud  cheers  were  given  as  the  gallant  soldier 
was  recognised ;  and  Burke,  though  the  applauding  shouts 
were  not  intended  for  himself,  sympathized  keenlj  with  this 
enthusiastic  outhurst.  He  looked  proudly  in  the  face  of  his 
leader,  whose  features  refiected  all  the  joyful  excitement  of 
the  moment,  and  he  hoped  that  the  union  then  cemented 
among  the  generous  friends  of  freedom,  by  a  common  struggle 
and  a  common  victory,  might  be  eternal. 

BURKE  AND  EREE  TRADE. 

It  was  in  the  Session  of  1766  that  the  doctrines  of  Free 
Trade  were  first  introduced  by  Burke  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.  At  many  mectings  of  merchants  in  colonial  commerce, 
held  at  the  house  of  the  Minister,  Burke  was  a  diligent  atten- 
dant,  and  he  sought  for  information  far  and  wide.  The  peti- 
tions  of  the  merchants  were  referred  to  a  committee.*  Gren- 
ville  violently  opposed  them.  Burke  argued  strongly  for  free 
ports,  suggested  by  the  inercantile  body;  and  one  of  his 
economical  speechcs  gave  great  offence  to  Pitt,  who  subse- 
quently  said  of  Burke’s  commercial  doctrines ;  “  NTothia|  can 
be  more  unsound  and  repugnant  to  every  first  principle  of 
manufacture  or  commerce  than  tlie  rendering  so  noble  a 
brancli  as  the  cottons  dependent  for  thc  first  material  upon 
the  produco  of  French  and  Danisl!  ^sles,  instead  of  British.” 
But  Pitt’s*displeasure  was  now  of  little  moment.  Burke  had 
become  politically  powerful;  amoyg  other  testimonialf  to 
which  was  a  memorial  signed  by^  seventy-seven  merchants  of 
Lancaster,  thanking  him  for  endeavouring  to  extend  to  Ifto 
Colonies  the  advantages  of  a  free  trade. 

BURKE  AND  WILKES. 

The  natural  ascendancy  of  Burke  is  allowed  to  have  shown 
itself  most  remarkably  in  the  part  he  sustaincd  in  the  out-of- 
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doors  consultations  and  movements  of  his  party;  and  this 
talent  was  well  exercised  by  the  Secretary,  in  a  little  confi- 
dential  business  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  whom  a  resolution  dcclar- 
ing  general  warrants  illegal  had  drawn  from  his  exile  in 
Paris.  He  appeared  privately  in  London  early  in  May, 
1766,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lachlan  Macleane,  an  old  ac- 
quaintance  of  Ɓurke ;  when  Wilkes  unscrupulously  deelared 
he  would  either  make  his  fortune  from  the  fears  of  the  new 
Gk>vernment,  or  do  all  in  his  power  to  annoy  it.  To  ward  off 
the  confusion  and  disturbance  which  Wilkes  might  have 
stirred  up,  the  Govemment  found  it  necessary  to  submit  to 
the  extortion  of  a  bad  man.  The  Marquis  of  Eockingham, 
however,  would  not  see  him.  Mr.  Burke,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Fitzherbert,  was  sent  as  the  Minister’s  deputy,  when 
after  five  interviews,  Wilkes  demanded  as  a  compensation  for 
his  sufferings — a  free  pardon,  a  sum  of  money,  and  a  pension 
of  1500 1.  per  annum  on  the  Irish  establishment,  or  equiva- 
lents!  Tliese  demands  were  peremptorily  rejected,  and 
Wilkes'was  recommended  to  leave  the  country.  Burke  con- 
ducted  the  negotiation  with  such  address  and  temper  as  to 
foil  the  political  profligate,  who  accepted  a  douceur  of  8001. 
or  400Z.  from  the  private  pursc  of  the  Minister,  and  then  re- 
trac#  his  steps  to  Paris.  Such  is  Mr.  Prior’s  version  of  the 
affair ;  but  a  letter  of  Mr.  Horne,  in  Junius,  vol.  ii.  magnifies 
tlie  smali  douceur  from  the  Eockingham  ministry  inlo  a  pen- 
sion  of  1000 1.  a  year  paid  but  of  their  own  salaries,  viz.  from 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  300?. ;  from  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  60?.  each ;  from  the  lords  of  trade,  40?.  feach,  &c. 

AMERICAHo  CONCILIATIOH. 

Mr.  Burke’s  views  upon  this  question  wero  that  America 
having  beeoine  a  great  and  powerful  country,  it  was  unwise 
to  irritate  her  to  hostile  exertion  of  this  strength  by  injudi- 
cious  when  her  natural  inclination  was  for  peace  and 

trade :  Wnaiight  be  influenced  by  mildness  and  persuasion, 
but  wdfeld  ptobably  resist  any thiug  resembling  arbitrary  com- 
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mand.  Mr.  Burke  contended  for  the  general  supremacy  of 
Parliament  and  the  imperial  rights  of  the  Crown  as  nndoubted, 
though  these  should  be  exercised  with  great  reserve  over,  not 
a  colony  but  a  nation,  situated  at  a  great  distance  and  diffi- 
cult  if  it  were  at  all  possible,  to  eoerce.  He  contended  that 
taxation  should  remain  with  their  provincial  assemblies ;  that 
a  parliamentary  revenue,  such  as  these  aimed  at,  was  next  to 
impossible ;  that  the  colonies  be  plaeed  on  the  sanfo  footing 
toward  the  mother  country  as  in  1766 ;  that  a  feeling  of 
friendly  concession  could  alone  govem  a  people  free  in  spirit 
and  in  fact ;  that  peace  be  sought  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  not 
in  severe  parliamentary  enactments ;  that  the  rights  of  tax- 
ation  being  relinquished,  all  moderate  men  would  be  con- 
ciliated  ;  but  if  more  than  these  should  be  required,  then  it 
would  be  time  for  us  to  turn  round  with  a  decided  negative. 

The  speech  in  which  Mr.  Burke  recommended  these 
propositions  excited  general  admiration.  Pitt  considered 
it  uvery  seasonable,  very  reasonable,  and  very  eloquent.,> 
Mr.  Fox,  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  said  that  by  read- 
ing  this  speech  again  and  again,  studying  it,  imprinting  it  on 
the  mind,  and  impressing  it  on  the  heart,  would  be  learnt  that 
“  representation  was  the  sovereign  remedy  for  every  evil.” 

Lord  Erskine  observed :  “  Ifc  could  only  proceed  fron^this 
cause,  (the  alleged  corruption  of  Parliament,)  that  the  im- 
mortal  orations  of  Burke  against  the  American  War  did  not 
produce  as  general  conviction  as  they  did  unmingled  admira- 
tion.”  Mr.  Burke,  however,  wh&^  removed  from  the  heat 
of  debate,  raore  ihan  once  candidly  confessed  that  the  country 
gentlemen  wanted  a  partner  in  begring  the  burden  of  tax« 
ation ;  the  King  wished  to  see  obedient  subjects  rather  than 
independent  allies ;  the  body  of  the  nation,  which  was  fs 
jealous  of  undisputed  sovereignty  as  either,  fully  seconded 
their  views;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  House  of  Commons 
alone,  unsupported  by  the  people,  at  length  put  an  end  to 
the  contest. 

One  of  Burke’s  observations  at  this  time  exhibits  his 
characteristie  foresight.  Lord  Bockingham  had  written  to 
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him  that  the  Kmg  and  the  people  would  soon  seo  the  error 
of  their  conduct  to  America.  His  rcply  was :  <fi  I  do  not 
think  that  weeks,  or  even  tnonths,  or  years,  will  bring  the 
Monarch,  the  Ministers,  or  the  People,  to  feeling — such  a 
feeling,  I  mean,  as  tends  to  amendment  or  alteration  of 
system/* 

William  Burke,  writing  about  this  tiine,  says :  fifi  Our  friencl 
E.  B.  hagacted  all  along  witli  so  unwearied  a  worthiness,  that 
the  world  does  him  the  justice  to  believe  that  in  his  public 
conduct  he  has  no  one  view  but  the  public  good.”  Lord 
Charlemont,  shortly  afterwards,  writing  to  Mr.  Flood  of fi<  our 
friend  Burke’s  unparalleled  success,”  says,  fit  his  character 
daily  rises,  and  Barr6  is  totally  eclipsed  by  bim ;  his  praise  is 
universal,  and  even  the  Opposition,  who  own  his  superior 
talcnts,  can  find  nothing  to  say  against  him  but  that  he  is 
an  imprudent  fellow;  Yesterday,  a  bfll  was  brougbt  into 
the  Commons  to  exclude  the  importation  of  Irish  wool  from 
certain  ports  in  England,  when  JBurke  supported  the  cause 
of  Ircbmd  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  and  the  bill  was 
rejected.” 

Dr.  Eranklin,  wbom  Burke  liad  known  for  several  years, 
called  upon  him  in  April,  1775,  the  day  before  he  finally 
quitted  London.  He  opened  his  mind  unreservedly ;  said 
that  he  looked  to  the  approaching  contest  with  the  most 
painful  feelings ;  that  nothing  could  give  him  grcater  sorrow 
than  the  separation  of  the  mother  country  and  colonies, 
which  now  seemed  inevitable  from  tbe  obstinate  and  unaccom- 
modating  temper  of  England.  Subsequently,  Dr.  Franklin 
wrote  from  Philadelphia  that  Burke’s  health  formed  a  toast 
at  their  dinners.  4 

Burke’s  feelings  at  vari6us  stages  of  the  War  were  often 
'dgeply  tinged  with  gloom.  In  August,  1776,  he  writes: 
46  We  are  deep  in  blood.  We  espect  to  hear  of  some  sharp 
afiai t  every  Itour ;  God  knows  how  it  will  be.  I  do  not  know 
I  c&n  wlsh  success  to  those  whose  victory  is  to  scparate 
fto a  lalge  and  noble  part  of  our  empire;  still  lcss  do  I 
wisb  eueeessito  injustice,  oppression.  and  absurdity.” 
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THE  DURATION  OF  MINISTRIES. 

Burke  delighted  iu  exercising  his  irouy  upon  the  weak 
points  of  parties.  Thus  he  wrote  a  serious  defenoe  of  the 
Rockingham  Adrainistration,  and  soon  after  made  an  ironicai 
reply  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  signed  Whittington ;  thp  a\ithor 
professing  to  be  a  tallow-chandler,  and  common-councilman 
in  Cateaton-strpet,  and  like  his  namesake,  to  think  himself 
destined  to  be  Lord  Mayor  before  he  died.  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  Public  Advertiser,  and  in  it  he  says : 

“  In  the  multitude  of  coumeUors  there  is  eafety.  If 
Solomon  means  privy-counsellors,  this  nation  ought  to  be 
safe  beyond  all  others,  since  none  can  Itoast  such  a  variety  of 
ministers,  and  none  can  such  a  multitude  of  privy-counsellors, 
li  Ministers  now-a-days,  are  pricked  down  for  the  year,  like 
sheriffs ;  and  if  none  were  to  make  more  of  their  offices  than 
the  last  did,  I  fancy  we  should  see  them  fine  off.  Now  you 
can  no  more  guess  who  is  in  office  to-day,  by  the  'Courfc 
Kolendar  of  last  year,  than  you  can  tell  the  present  price  of 
stocks  by  Lloyd’s  List  of  Christmas,  1745. 

“  But  the  main  design  of  my  taking  pen  in  hand,  was  to 
refute  the  silly  author  of  a  late  publication,  ealled,  A  ehort 
Account  of  a  late  short  Administration. 

“  This  half-sbeet  accomptant  sbows  his  ill-humour  in  fche 
very  title :  he  oalls  one  year  and  twenty  days  a  skort  Adminis- 
tratiou;  whereas  I  can  prove  by  th <d*Bule  of  Three  Direc&f 
that  it  is  as  tuuoh  as  any  Ministry  in  these  times  has  a  righfc 
to  expect.  * 

a  Since  the  happy  acoession  of  his  present  Majesty,  to  this 
day,  we  have  woru  out  no  less  than  five  complete  sets  of 
honest,  able,  upright  Ministers,  not  to  speak  of  the  present, 
whom  G — d  long  preserve ! 

“  First,  we  had  Mr.  Pitt's  Administration ;  next,  the  Duhe 
of  Nei ocaetle'e;  then,  Lord  JBute'* ;  theu,  Mr.  GrenoilWe; 
and  laetly,  my  Zo$d  Bockwgham’e. 
u  Now,  Sir,  if  you  take  a  b  f  chalk,  and  reckon  feom 
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the  7th  of  Ootolber,  1760,  to  the  18th  of  July,  1706,  you 
will  find  5  years,  9  montha,  dnd  60  days !  which,  dmded  by 
6,  the  total  of  Administrations,  gives  ezactly  1  year  and  60 
days  ench,  on  m  average ,  as  we  say  in  the  City,  and  one  day 
more,  if  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  servo  in  leap-year.” 

The  letter  proeeeds  to  a  very  humorous  and  severe  atiack 
of  Lor4  Chathara,  and  the  Ministry  which  he  had  forraed, 
as  in  the  following  passage : 

“  He  has  once  more  dtigned  to  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment  in  his  own  hand,  and  will,  no  doubt,  drive  with  h?« 
wonted '  speed,  and  raise  a  deal  of  dust  around  him.  His 
horses  are  all  rnatched  to  his  mind ;  but  as  some  of  them  are 
young  aud  skittish,  it  is  said  ho  has  adopted  tbe  new  eon- 
trivanoe  lately  exhibited  by  Sir  Francis  l)elaval  on  West- 
minster  Bridge ;  whenever  they  begin  to  snort  and  toss  up 
their  lieads,  he  touches  the  spring,  tlirows  them  loose,  and 
away  they  go,  leaving  his  Lordship  safe  and  snug,  and  as 
much  at  ease  as  if  he  sat  on  a  wool-pack.,* 


BURKE  AND  GOLDSMITH. 

Among  those  of  the  Club  whom  Burke  much  esteemed, 
was  Goldsmith.  They  had  entered  Trinity  College  within 
two  months  of  each  other ;  and  though  not  then  particularly 
acquainted,  remembered  each  other  afterwards.  Occasional 
meetings  at  Dodsley’s  renewed  the  acquaintance  about 
1758 ;  in  the  Annual  Megister  for  the  following  year,  his 
Inguiry  into  the  Iresent  State  ofJPolite  Leami'ng  in  Europc^ 
is  noticed  with  appribation;  and  Goldsmith’s  subsequent 
writings  found  favour  in  the  Begister. 

Burko  had  a  great  turn  for  ridiculing  Goldsmith’s  sim- 
plicity,  which  he  practised,  sometimes  not  very  justifiably,  for 
t  the  amus*ment  of  his  friends.  He  and  an  Irish  acquaintance, 
(W#&  lived  to  be  Colonel  O'Moore,  to  tell  the  anecdote  to 
Mrt  Oroker,  and  perhaps  to  colour  it  a  little,)  were  walking 
io  dine  pne  day  with  Beynolds,  when,  on  arriving  in 
Leicesterisquarc,  they  saw  Goldsmith,  also  on  his  way  to  the 
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eame  dinner-party,  standing  near  a  crowd  of  people,  who  were 
staring  and  shouting  at  some  foreign  women,  in  the  windows 
of  one  of  the  hotels.  u  Observe  (Mdsmith,”  said  Burke  to 
O’Moore,  “  and*  mark  what  passes  between  him  and  me  by- 
and-by  at  Sir  Joshua’s.”  They  passed  on,  and  were  soon 
joined  at  Reynolds’s  by  Goldsmith,  whom  Burke  affected  to 
receive  very  coolly.  u  This  seemed  to  vex  poor  Golc^mith,” ' 
says  the  teller  of  the  story,  and  he  begged  Mr.  Burke  would 
tell  him  how  be  had  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  him. 
Burke  appeared  very  reluctant  to  speak ;  but  after  a  good 
deal  of  pressing,  said,  “  that  he  was  really  ashamed  to  keep 
np  an  intimacy  with  one  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  mon- 
strous  indiscretions  as  Goldsmith  had  just  exhibited  in  the 
Square.”  With  great  earnestness,  Goldsmith  protested  him- 
self  unconscious  of  what  #as  meant.  u  Why,”  said  Burke, 
“  did  you  not  exclaim,  as  you  were  looking  up  at  those 
women,  what  stupid  beasts  the  crowd  must  be  for  staring 
with  such  admiration  at  those  painted  Jezelels ,  while  a  man 
of  your  talents  passed  by  unnotieed  ?”  u  Surely,  surely,  my 
dear  friend,”  exclaimed  Goldsmith,  horror-struek,  “  I  did  not 
say  so  ?”  u  Nay,”  returned  Burke,  “  if  you  had  not  said  so, 
how  should  I  have  known  it  ?”  “  Tliat’s  true,”  answered 

Goldsmith,  with  great  humility ;  “I  am  very  sorry :  it  was 
very  foolisb.  I  do  recollect  that  something  of  the  Jcind  passed 
through  my  mind,  but  I  did  not  think  1  had  uttered  it 

The  anecdote,  (says  Mr.  Forster^)  is  more  creditable  to 
Goldsmith  than  to  Burke,  to  whosd  disadvantage  it  was, 
probably,  aft&rwards  remembered.  Burke  got  up  a  more 
good-humoured  trick  against  Goldsmith  at  his  own  house, 
not  long  after  thia,  in  which  a  lively  kinswoman  was  played 
off  as  a  raw  Irish  authoress,  arrived  expressly  to  see  u  the 
Great  Goldsmith,”  and  get  his  subscription  to  her  poems, 
with  which  liberal  return  of  praise  (for  shre  had  read  several 
out  aloud)  the  simple  poet  gave,  abusing  them  beartily  the 
instant  she  was  gone.  Garriek  fbunded  a  farce  upon  the 
incident,  which,  with  the  title  of  the  Jrish  Widow,  wasplayed 
in  1770. 
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Among  Burke’s  dinner  guests  was  Goldsmith,  who  used  to 
plunge  into  art  discussions  with  Barry,  wlien  the  latter  re- 
tumed  from  abroad ;  and  would  punish  Barry’s  dislike  of  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds,  manifested  even  so  early,  by  disputing  the 
subtlest  dogmas  with  that  irritable  genius.  With  Burke 
himself,  Northcote  says,  he  overheard  him  sharply  disputing 
■tme  day.in  his  brother’s  painting*room  about  the  character  of 
the  King,  when  so  grateful  was  he  for  some  recent  patronage 
of  his  comedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Conyuer,  and  so  outrageous 
and  unsparing  were  Burke’s  anti-monarchical  invectives,  that 
unable  any  longer  to  endure  it,  he  took  up  his  hat  and  leffc 
the  room. 

Mr.  Burke  appears  invariably  to  have  studied  Dr.  Johnson’s 
feelings ;  and  Johnson  exhibited  due  consideration  for  those 
of  Burke.  When  Goldsmith  once  talked  of  the  difficulfcy  of 
living  on  very  intimate  terms  with  any  one  with  whom  you 
differed  on  an  important  topic,  Johnson  replied :  “  Why,  Sir, 
you  must  shun  the  subject  as  to  which  you  disagree.  For 
instaiice,  I  can  live  very  well  with  Burke ;  I  love  his  know- 
ledge,  his  genius,  his  diffusion,  and  effulgence  of  conversa- 
tion ;  but  I  would  not  taik  of  him  to  the  Kockingham  party.” 

In  1773,  after  Burke’s  retum  from  France,  in  company 
with  Goldsmith,  he  visited  the  exhibition  of  The  Puppets ,  in 
Panton-street,  in  the  Haymarket.  Great  was  the  celebrity 
of  these  small,  well-pulled,  ingenious  performers,  fpr  nobody 
could  detect  the  wires.  Burke  praised  the  dexterity  of  one 
puppet  in  particular,  w  liich  tossed  a  pike  with  military  pre- 
cision ;  and  “  Psha!”  remarked  Goldsmifch,  with«ome  warmth, 
“  I  can  do  ifc  better  myself.”  Boswell  would  have  us  believe 
th^fche  was  seriously  jeajpus  of  these  so  famous  fantoocini  1 
“  He  went  home  with  Mr.  Burke  to  supper,  and  broke  his 
shins  by  ;attempting  to  exhibit  to  the  company  how  much 
better  he  eould  jump  over  a  stick  than  the  puppets.”  “  The 
anecdote,  says  Mr.  Forsfcer,  (Life  of  Goldsmith,  p.  609,)  is 
too  pleasant  to  be  gravely  objected  to  ;  but  might  he  not 
only  maean  that  the  puppets  jumped  even  worse  than  he  did  P 
Thg^tup  world  and  the  puppet-show  are  moreoyer  so  much 
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alike,  that  what  was  meant  for  a  laugh  at  the  world  might 
have  passed  for  an  attack  on  the  puppet-show.”# 

J3UEKE  AND  HUME. 

Burkefirst  met  Hume  at  the  table  of  Garrick.  On  religioa 
and  polities  their  sentiments  were  too  diametrically  opposed 
ever  to  approach  agreement.  A  differehce  of  opinion  regpecting 
the  Irish  massacre  of  1641  gave  rise  to  some  animated  discus- 
sions  between  them  j  Burke  maintaining,  from  documents  ex- 
isting  in  Dublin  XJniversity,  that  the  common  accounts  of  the 
event  were  overcharged ;  Hume,  that  the  statements  in  his 
history  were  correct. 

Mr.  Burke  used  to  tell  his  friends,  speaking  of  Hume 
familiarly,  that  in  manners  he  was  arf  easy,  unaffected  man, 
previous  to  going  to  Paris,  as  Secretary  to  Lord  Hertford, 
the  British  Ambassador ;  but  that  the  adulation  and  caresses 
of  the  femple  wits  of  that  capital  had  been  too  powerful  even 
for  a  philosopher .  The  result  was,  he  returned  a  literary 
cGxeomb, 

He  likewise  remarlced  that  Hume  had  taken  very  little 
pains  with  his  History,  partieularly  in  the  earlier  accounts  of 
Britain ;  and  Hume  himself,  being  pushed  pretty  hard  in  con- 
versation,  acknowledged  to  Boswell,  on  one  occasion,  that  he 

*  On  thePanton-street  puppets  Eootefounded  TkePrimitwe  Puppet - 
Show  at  the  Haymarket.  When  the  town  waB  all  tiptoe  to  welcome  it, 
“  Will  your  figures  be  as  large  as  life,  Mr.  Foote  V  asked  a  titled  dame. 
“  Oh,  no,  my  Tady/’said  Foote,  “not  tfiulh  larger  than  Garrick.,,  Bfis 
entertainment  consisted  of  a  comedy  calledfthe  Handsome  Howemmd, 
or  Picty  in  Pdttens,  which  was  a  satire  on  sentimental  comedy,  and  gave 
it  a  shock  which  it  never  recovered. 

The  Panton-street  Puppets,  it  is  beliAed,  were  exhibited  in  the 
premises  on  the  south  side  of  the  strtet,  *  formerly  Hickford’s  greiat 
Auotion-room,  tlie  back  door  of  wbich  opened  into  St.  James's-street, 
Haymarket,  facing  the  Tennis-court.  In  this  room  De  Loutherbourg 
exhibited  bis  Eidophusicon,  with  its  beautiful  scenic  effects,  -which 
attracted  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  other  leading  artists 
of  the  day;  and  here,  in  1799,  the  property  having‘ passed  into  other 
hands,  a  learned  3Dog,  Musical  Glasses,  and  a  Monologue  by  John 
Britton,  were  added  to  the  entertainments.  The  premises  and  their 
contents  were  consumed  by  fire  in  March,  3  800*  Striltt  probably  refers 
to  the  Panton-street  Puppets  exhibited  a  few  years  before  his  time  (1801), 
with  the  Italian  title  Fantoccini. 
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Lad  not  paid  mucli  attention  to  the  older  historians  on  con- 
troverted  points.  Yet  Hume,  who  was  already  in  receipt  of 
a  pension,  received  a  considerable  increase  of  it,  with  sig- 
nificant  intimatioii  of  the  royal  wish  that  he  should  apply 
himself  to  the  continuation  of*  his  English  Hi&tory* 

Mr.  Forster,  contrasting  Hume’s  good  fortune  with  the 
fate  ofrsome  of  his  contemporaries,  says:  “  At  a  grand 
dinner-table,  round  whicli  were  seated  two  dukes,  two  earls, 
Mr.  Garrick,  and  Mr.  Hume,  a  footman  in  attendancc  was 
announcing  Sterne’s  lonely  death  in  a  common  lodging-house 
in  Ɓond-street,  but  Goldsmith  does  not  yet  see  the  shadow 
of  his  own  early  deeay.” 

BURKE  MEETS  WARBURTOK. 

“  I  was  in  a  large  private  company,  (says  Burke,)  in  which 
it  so  happened  that  1  did  not  hear  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  sat  on  either  side  of  me.  One  of  them,  however, 
attraeted  my  attention  in  a  very  particular  manner  by  the 
variety  and  depth  of  his  eonversation,  carried  on  in  an  easy, 
good-humoured  tone,  and  sometimes  he  was  even  amusing. 
From  the  latter  cireumstance,  so  contrary  to  what  might  be 
supposed  from  the  viol4nce  of  the  controversialist,  I  must 
confess  I  was  for  some  timein  doubt ;  but  at  length  exelaimed, 
‘  Sir,  I  tbink  I  cannot  mistake ;  you  must  be  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Warburton :  aut  JSrasmus  aut  DiabolusS  Warburton 
smiled,  and  we  had  much,  hiteresting  conversation  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evenin^.” 

To  Sir  Joshua  Ɓeynolds  and  Wilkes  Burke  related  that 
Blakey,  the  artist,  h£ving  been  employed  by  Warburton 
to  design  the  frontispieeG  to  his  edition  of  Pope,  received 
directions  to  raake  him  (Warburton)  the  prineipal  and 
foreground  figure  in  the  composition,  and  the  poet  only 
eecondaayi  This  was  done,  and  in  the  plate  the  light  pro- 
ceeds  upwird  from  Warburton  to  Pope,  in  opposition  to  the 
u$(u^ittal^  of  art.  Wilkes  wittily  observed  :  “It  was  not 
raerelj&n  thaf^  but  on  all  occasions,  that  the  bishop  and  the 
poethpl  bcen  looking  difierent  ways,” 
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BDEKE  PUECHASES  A  SEAT  AT  BEACONSFIELD. 

Burke,  like  his  great  contemporaries,  Lord  Chatham  and 
William  Pitt,  was  fond  of  rural  quiet,  and  enjoyed  its  pure 
and  calra  delights  as  a  relief  to  the  care  and  excitement  of 
public  life,  and  that  most  unquiet  phase  of  it — the  statesman’s 
career. 

In  early  manhood,  Ɓurke  was  fond  of  excursions  into  the 
country.  When  settled  inlife,at  one  period  he  resided  with  his 
family  at  Parsons’  Green,  a  hamlet  of  Fulham,  where  Samuel 
Eicliardson  wrote  his  domestic  novels.  Burke  next  went  to  live 
at  Plaistow,  in  Essex ;  and  in  the  year  17G8,  he  purcbased  for 
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123,OOOZ.,  an  estate  in  Buckinghamshire,  called  Gregories,  or 
ButleFs  Court,  half  a  mile  fromthe  mai’ket-town  of  Beacons- 
The  property,  inthe  preyious  century,  formed  a  portion 

*  Burke’s  address,  as  he  usod  to  give  it  himself,  was  simply  “  Bea- 
consfield,”  or ‘‘Beconsfield.” 
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of  the  estate  of  the  poet,  Edmund  Waller,  whoee  family  pos- 
sessed  the  whole  manor  of  Ɓeaconsfield,  which  once  helonged 
to  Burnham  Abbey.  Waller  built  for  himself  on  the  manor  a 
seat  called  Hall  Barn,  where  he  lived  on  his  return  from 
exile :  he  died  heJre  in  1687,  and  his  widow  continued  to  dwell 
here  until  her  death  in  1708. 

The  name  of  Gregories  had  been  given  to  that  part  of  the 
estate  which  Burke  had  purchased,  by  the  family  of  Gregory, 
formerly  its  owners,  Mistress  Martha  Gregory,  who  was 
buried  at  Beaconsfield,  in  1704,  erected  the  mansion,  which 
Burke  partly  rebuilt,  and  improved.  It  was  mostly  of  red 
brick,  and  consisted  of  a  centre  eonnected  with  two  wings, 
by  semieircular  colonnades,  and  in  general  design  resembling 
Buckingham  House,  int  Stv  James’s  Park;  and  the  county 
liistorian  describes  Gregories  as  placed  amidst  a  “  diversified 
combination  of  woods,  hills,  valleys,  and  beautiful  enclo8ures,,, 
reminding  one  of  Chilton,  Cliefden,  and  Wotton.  With  the 
mansion,  Burke  was  compelled  to  take  the  vendor’s  collection 
of  pietures  and  sculpture,  as  appears  by  a  letter  written  to 
hisfriend  Bariy.  He  also  writes  to  Shackleton :  “  I  have 
made  a  push  with  all  I  could  collect  of  my  own  and  the  aid 
of  my  friends  to  cast  a  little  root  into  this  country.  I  have 
purchased  ahousewith  600  acresof  land  in  Buckinghamshire, 
twenty-four  miles  from  London,  where  I  now  am.  (May  lst, 
1768.)  It  is  a  place  exeeedingly  pleasant ;  and  I  purpose, 
God  %illing,  to  become  a  farmer  in  good  eamest.,, 

A  great  portion  of  G^ories  *was  wood-land,  and  there 
was  a  detached  farm;  hut  surrounding  the  house,  which 
was  large  and  handsome,  there  was  a  eonsiderable  extent  of 
arable  and  pasture  land,  wftich  Burke  delighted  to  cultiyate, 
seeking  in  that  oecupation  the  most  agreeable  retreat  from  thc 
toils  and  vexations  o|  politics.  Some  of  his  letters  to  ^he 
well-known  agriculturist,  Arthur  Young,  printed  in  his  Corre- 
iptfiidence,  show  with  what  earnestness  Burke  entered  into 
the^ctai^' of  his  farm ;  which  he  turned  to  economical 
Aec<mnt :  in  tpwn  he  had  his  mutton  and  poultry,  and 

all  other  Ipeais,  escept  beef,  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy  aud 
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gardens,  from  his  own  estate,  brought  bj  his  own  horses, 
which  also  served  for  his  carriage. 

The  proximity  of  Gregories  to ‘the  metropolis  rendered  it 
the  easy  resort  of  Burke’s  distingnished  friends :  here  also 
he  received  with  the  greatest  hospitality  and  attention, 
the  numerous  foreigners  who  desired  his  acquaintanee,  It 
was  his  delight  to  accompany  these  strangers  to  $h$ show-  * 
places  in  the  beautiful  neighbourhood ;  and  especially  to 
Windsor,  which  he  had  great  pride  in  showing  as  a  residence 
worthy  of  British  JƘings.  When  the  French  Bevolution 
drove  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  France  to 
England,  Burke’s  house  received  many  of  them,  during  what- 
ever  time  they  chose  to  remain ;  and  for  others  he  procured 
lodgings  in  the  town  of  Beaconsfield,  *requesting  them  to  use 
his  table  as  their  own. 

How  the  Gregories  purchase-money  was  procured  has  led  to 
many  surmises.  “  This/*  says  Mr.  Sergeant  Burke,  “  arose, 
not  from  any  doubt  of  his  honour  or  conduet  in  the  transac- 
tion,  but  from  the  complete  secrecy  he  always  adppted*in  any 
matter  relating  to  himself  personal]y.,>  A  part  of  the  money 
was  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father  and  brother,  and  some 
portion  of  it  is  believed  to  have  come  from  Wiliiam  Burke. 

“  The  remainder,”  says  Prior,  “  was  to  liave  been  raised  upon 
mortgage ;  when  the  Marquess  of  llockingham,  hearing  of 
his  intention,  yoluntarily  offered  the  loan  of  the  amount  re- 
quired  to  complete  the  purchase.  ^lt  has  been  said  that  he 
even  tendered  a  larger  sum,  which  the  delicacy  of  his  friend 
dedined  to  receive,  accepting  only  what  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  this  upon  condition  ofbeigg  repaid  the  first  oppor- 
tunity.  NeveHheless,  the  money  was  never  reclaimed,  nor 
ever  really  intended  to  te  so  by  the  Marquess;  agenerous  act, 
no  doubt,  on  his  part :  but  he  was  under  great  obligations  to 
Burke.  Politically,  Burke  was  ihe  mainstay  of  his  party; 
in  domestic  matters  he  had  served  bim  by  adviee  and  assist- 
ance  in  the  management  of  his  estates.  Mr.  Lee,  a  barrister 
of  eminence,  at  one  time  Solicitor-General,  the  legal  adviser 
of  Lord  Rockingham,  and  the  trustee  of  his  will,  has  con- 
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firmed  this  account  of  the  transaction  b y  the  following  state- 
ment.  When  the  Marquis  was  near  his  death,  Mr.  Lee  was 
summoned  to  the  sick-room.  4<My  dear  Lee,”  said  Lord 
Eockingham,  <4there  is  a  piece  of  business  I  wish  you  to 
execute  immediately,  as  there  Js  no  time  to  be  lost.  Pecu- 
niar}’  transactions  have  passed  between  me  and  my  admirable 
#friend,  jEdmuud  Burke.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I 
have  added  the  fullest  discharge  to  bonds  and  other  docu- 
ments ;  but,  lest  my  memory  should  have  failed  me,  I,  a  dying 
man,  but  in  the  full  use  of  my  reason,  desire  you,  as  a  pro- 
fessional  man,  jvill  make  out  a  codicil  of  my  will,  cancelling 
every  paper  that  may  be  found  containing  any  acknowledg- 
ment  of  a  debt  due  to  me  from  Edmund  Burke.”  This  was 
accordingly  done ;  the4  tormination  of  the  alfair  is  told  by  a 
delicate  hint  from  the  noble  successor  of  the  Marquis,  written 
immediately  after  his  death,  July  3,  1782 : 

"  I  must  recollect  myself.  It  was  my  duty  to  have  informed 
you  tlfat  certain  bonds  are  to  be  cancelled  by  a  codicil  of  his 
will.  He  felt  merit  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  he  never 
fiid  an  action  in  his  life  more  aceeptable  to  your  sincere  friend, 

“  Fitzwilliam.” 

Burke  spent  the  next  recess  at  Gregories,  superintending 
the  alterations  in  his  house,  aud  attending  to  his  farrn,  being 
often  in  the  fields  in  tlie  morning  as  soon  as  his  labourers. 
This  ho  described  as  s.  luxury  after  the  noise,  heat,  and 
drudgery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  « 

Two  years  later,  Gpldsmith  writes  to  Mr.  Langton: 
“  Burke  is  a  farmer,  en  attandant  a  better  place.” 

In  a  letter,  to  his  cousin,  about  this  time,  Burke  writes  : 
"  We  have  had  the  most  stormy  and  rainy  seasonthat  has 
ever  been  known.  I  have  got  my  wheat  into  the  ground 
better  tlmn  t  somo  others ;  that  is,  about  four-and-twenty 
acres,”  w  prices :  u  Peas  very  high,  twenty-sevefi*to  thirty 
shillmgafi^  quarter ;  so  that  our  bacon  will  come  dear  to  us 
this  sea$I$.  I  have  put  up  four  hogs.  I  killed  one  yesterday, 
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whicli  weighed  little  more  than  twelve  score,  Of  the  other 
three,  one  is  near  fifteen  score,  tlie  others  ahout  twelve.  I 
shall  put  up  seven  more  for  piokled  jpork :  these  weigh,  when 
fit  to  kill,  about  seven  score  a-piece.  To  what  Weight  do  you 
generally  feed  bacon-hogs  in  your  parfc  of  the  country  ?  Here 
they  generally  fat  them  to  about  fourteen  or  fifbeen  score.  In 
Berkshire,  near  us,  they  carry  them  fco  twenty-fiv^  and  thirty 
score.,,  v 

Even  at  Beaconsfield,  he  could  not  keep  out  of  the  world’s 
eye.  He  complains  jocularly,  in  1769,  of  a  news-printer, 
who,  out  of  the  marriage  of  “  an  old  man  that  milks  my 
cows,  and  the  old  dairymaid,  has  made  a  flaming  paragraph  ;** 
and  dreading  some  ridicule  from  the  aceount  of  this  simple 
affair,  s§nt  him  a  message  to  beg  against  any  notiee  of  his 
family  affairs  in  future  in  the  newspapers. 

To  Gregories  came,  of  course,  Burke’s  friend,  Dr.  Johnson ; 
when  he  showed  him  the  fine  house  and  grounds,  Jobnson 
coolly  said:  “  Non  equidem  invideo  ;  miror  magis .”  Boswell 
was  not  entirely  without  suspicion  that  Johnson  may  have 
felt  a  little  momentary  envy.  “  I  attempted/’  ’  continues 
Boswell,  in  a  newspaper,  “  to  comment  on  the  above  passage, 
in  the  manner  of  Warburton,  wlio  must  be  allowed  'to  have 
sliown  uncommon  ingenuity  in  giving  to  any  author’s  text 
whatever  meaning  he  chose  it  should  carry. 

“  Ho  saying  of  Johnson’s  has  been  more  misunderstood 
than  his  applying  to  Mr.  Burke,when  he  first  saw  him  at  his 
fine  place  at  Beaconsfield,  Noii  eguidem  invideo ;  miror 
magis.  These  two  celebrated  men  had  been  friends  for  many 
years  before  Mr.  Burlce  entered  <»n  his  parliamentary  career. 
They  were  both  writers,  both  members  of  the  Literary  Club ; 
w| tm9  therefore,  I>r.  Johnson  saw  Mr.  Burke  in  a  situation 
sd  rjauch  more  splendid  than  that  to  which  he  hinjself  had 
attained,  he  did  not  mean  to  express  that  he  thought  ifc  a 
disproportionate  prosperity ;  but  while  he,  as  a  pliilosopher, 
asserted  a€  exemption  from  envy,  non  eqiiidem  invideo ,  he 
went  on  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  miror  magis;  thereby  sig- 
nifying  that  he  was  admiring  what  he  was  glad  to  see;  or 
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perbaps,  that  considering  the  general  lot  of  men  of  superior 
abilities,  he  wondered  at  Fortune,  who  is  represented  as  blind, 
should,  in  this  instance,  have  been  so  just.’* 

BURKE  AND  GARRICK. 

Garrick  andhis  wife  were  frequently  inrited  to  Gregories,  at 
Beaconsfield.  u  Tou  first,”  Burke  writes,  “  sate  yourself  with 
wit,  jollity,  and  luxury,  and  afterwards  retire  hither  to  repose 
your  person  and  your  understanding  on  early  hours,  boiled 
mutton,  and  a  little  clabber  milk.”  In  June,  1769,  some 
pressing  necessity  compelled  Burke  to  solicit  a  loan  from 
his  friend. — u  My  dear  Garrick,  I  make  no  apology  for  asking 
a  favour  from  you,  because  you  need  make  none  in  refusing 
it.  I  wish  then  that  you  would  let  me  have  a  thousand 
pounds  upon  my  bond  until  this  time  twelvemonth.  I  shall 
at  that  time,  possibly  before,  be  able  to  discharge  it,  and  will 
not  fail  to  do  so.  I  am,  with  great  truth  and  affection,  dear 
Garrick,  tnost  sincerely  yours, 

“EDM.  BtTBKE.” 

Whether  the  money  was  lent  does  not  appear.  The  actor’s 
usual  address  in  reply  was  “  Carmimo  mio  Edmundo .”  Burke 
had  heen  obliged  to  refuse  a  public  request  of  his  shortly 
hefore,  from  its  being  against  the  wish  of  his  constituents ; 
hut  he  soon  afterwards  sent  him,  as  a  tacit  apology  for  the 
refusal,  the  following  plea^aht  note,  the  original  of  whieh  is 
in  Mr.  Prior’s  possession :  * 

■  1  '  ^{Augusfy  1769.) 

H  Dear  Garrick,— I  send  y«u  a  Bosa  sera9  a  late  turtle 
— an  entertainment  at  least  as  good  for  the  palate  as  the 
other  for  the  nose.  Your  true  epicureans  are  of  opinion,  you 
kiiow,  that  it  contains  in  itself  all  kinds  of  flesh,  fish,  and 
fowL  It  is  therefore  a  dish  fit  for  one  who  can  represent  all 
tbe  soBdity  4f  flesh,  tbe  volatility  of  fowl,  and  the  oddity  of 
fish.  Asthi|l  entertainment  can  be  found  no  longer  any  where 
bttt  at  yo^fable,  or  at  those  tables  to  which  you  giye  con- 
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viviality  and  clieerfulness,  let  the  type  and  tbe  shadow  of  the 
master  grace  his  board.  A  little  jpepper  he  can  add  himself. 
The  wine  likewise^he  will  supply :  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
still  retains  any  friend  who  ean  ftnish  the  dressing  of  his 
turtle  by  a  gentle  squeeze  of  the  lemon.  Our  best  regards  to 
Madam. 

“  Ever,  dear  Garrick,  most  faithfully  yours, 

“  Ebm.*  Bubkb. 

u  Westminster,  Tuesday.  One  day  before 
tbe  ineeting  of  the  tnat  gives 

the  finishing  stroke.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke  were  constant  v'isitors  of  Mr.  ahd 
Mrs.  Garriek,  at  their  well-appointed  house  in  the  centre  of 
the  Adelphi-terrace.  In  the  spring.of  1777,  Garridk  chanced 
to  he  present  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  during 
a  debate,  when  he  was  seen  by  a  Shropshire  member,  who 
immediately  moved  to  clear  the  House.  Garrick,  however, 
contrived  to  conceal  himself,  and  avoided  the  eonsequence  of 
the  illiberal  motion:  but  next  evening,  the  samef  member 
addressed  the  House  on  thJlmpropriety  of  sufiering  players 
to  hear  their  debates.  Mr.  Burke  rose,  and  appealed  to  the 
House,  whether  it  could  possibly  be  consistent  with  the  rules 
of  decency  and  liberality  to  exclude  from  the  hearing  of  their 
debates  a  man  to  whom  they  were  all  obliged — one  who  was 
the  great  master  of  eloque’nce — in  whose  school  they  had 
all  imbibed  the  art  of  speaking,  and  been  taught  the  elements 
of  rhetoric.  For  his  part  he  own«d  that  he  hadi  been  grpatly 
indebted  to  his  instructions.  Burke  said  much  more  in  com- 
mendation  of  Garrick,  and  was  w^rmly  seconded  by  Mr.  Fox, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend.  # 

Within  two  years  after  this,  on  Jan.  20, 1779,  Garrick 
died ;  and  as  Johnson  said,  u  his  de&th  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of 
nations but  Walpole  says :  u  Garrick  is  dead ;  not  a  publw 
los9 ;  for  he  had  quitted  the  stageT  His  remains  lay  in  state 
at  his  house  in  the  Adelphi,  previous  to  their  interment  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  great  pomp :  Walpole  says,  there 
were  not  at  Lord  Chatham’s  funeral  half  the  noble  coaches 
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that  attended  Garrick’s.  Burke  was  one  of  the  moumers, 
and  (as  we  have  already  said,)  came  expressly  from  Ports- 
mouth,  to  follow  the  great  actor’s  remains.# 

CHARACTEB  OF  CHARLES  TOWNSHEND. 

On  Sept.  2, 1767,  when  Chatham  having  accomplished  the 
scheme  of  tis  administration,  was  no  longer  minister, — died 
one  of  its  brightest  members,  Charles  Townshend,  "  whom,” 
says  Burke,  in  parliament,  “I  cannot  even  now  remember 
without  some  degree  of  sensibility.  In  truth  he  was  the 
delight  and  ornament  of  this  House,  and  the  charm  of  every 
private  society  which  he  honoured  with  his  presence.  Per- 
haps,  there  never  arose  in  this  country,  nor  in  any  country, 
a  man  of  more  pointed'and  finislied  wit,  and  (wliere  his 
passions  were  not  concerned),  of  a  more  refined,  exquisite,  and 
penetrating  judgment.  If  he  had  not  so  great  a  stock  as  some 
have  had  who  flourished  formerly,  of  knowledge  long  treasured 
up,  he  knew  better  by  far  than  any  raan  I  ever  was  acquainted 
with,  how  to  hring  together  withm  a  short  time  all  that  was 
necessary  to  establish,  to  illustrate,  and  to  decorate  that  side 
of  the  question  he  supported.  He  stated  his  matter  skilfuUy 
and  powerfully.  He  particularly  exeelled  in  amost  luminous 
esplanation  and  display  of  his  subject.  His  style  of  argu- 
ment  was  neither  trite  and  vulgar,  nor  able  and  ahstruse.  He 
hit  the  House  just  between  wind  and  water.  And  not  being 
troubled  with  too  anxious  a  Leal  for  any  matter  in  question, 
he  was  never  more  tedious,  or  more  earnest,  thah  tbe  preeon- 
ceived  opinions  and  present  temper  of  his  hearers  required, 
to  whom  he  was  always  iA  perfect  unison.  He  conformed 
exactly  to  the  temper  of  the  House,  and  he  seemed  to  guide, 
because  he  was  always  sure  to  follow  it.n 

;  '  ?  BUfiKE’S  POWEES  OP  MEMOEY. 

The  late  Ohief  Baron  Eichards  related  to  Mr.  Hariland 
Burke,  thtdi  |avifig  dined  at  a  party  where  among  others  were 
Mr.  Burkeaad  an  Archdeacon  oi  Brecon,  thelatter,  a  tnan  of 
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considerable  learning  and  antiquarian  researcb,  started  several 
subjects  of  cbnversation,  that  few  of  tbe  hearers  felt  inclined 
or  qualified  to  accompany  him.  Mr.  Burke  remained  silent 
for  some  time,  until,  in  the  midst  of  a  fluent  account  of  some 
of  the  operations  of  Csesar  in  Britain,  he  stopped  the  relater 
sliort  by  pointing  out  a  material  error  as  to  facts,  wbich 
changed  the  whole  eomplexion  of  the  story.  The  Arcb- 
deacon  bowed,  without  maldng  any  reply.  An  obscure  Latin 
author  was  next  quoted,  when  Burke  again  correeted  the 
clergyman  as  to  two  or  three  words,  which  was  received  with 
the  same  silent  acquieseence.  A  third  subject  of  dehate  was 
a  scarce  volume  on  ancient  geography,  with  which  Burke 
proved  well  acquainted.  At  the  close  of  the  evening,  the 
Chief  Baron  and  the  Archdeacon  walked  home  together. 
“  Sir,”  observed  tlie  former,  u  I  admired  your  patience  when 
so  repeatedly  and  I  dare  say  unnecessarily  interrupted  by  our 
eminent  fellow-guest ;  for,  from  the  nature  of  your  studies, 
you  must  be  a  more  competent  judge  of  such  matters  than 
the  bustle  of  politics  can  permit  him  to  be.”  “  Mn  Burke 
was,  nevertheless,  right,  and  Fwas  wrong,”  replied  the  Arch- 
deacon :  “  nay  more ;  I  confess  I  wentjireviously  prepared  to 
speak  on  these  subjects,  for  knowing  that  I  was  to  meet  him, 
and  hearing  that  lie  was  acquainted  with  almost  everything, 
I  had  determined  to  put  his  knowledge  to  the  test,  and  for 
this  purpose  had  spent  mnch  of  the  morning  in  my  study. 
My  memory,  however,  proved  more  treacherous  tban  I  had 

imagined.,> — Abridged  from  Prior’s*  Life. 

• 

LOBD  CHATHAM’S  CBITICISM,  ,AND  BUBKE’S  BEPLY. 

* 

In  1770,  Burke,  dissatisfied  with  the  scanty  notices  pub- 
lished  of  the  dfebates  in  Parliament,  and  finding  tbat  he 
“  must  either  speak  very  broad,  or  weaken  the  matter  and 
render  it  vulgar  and  ineflectual,”  aimed  a  fresh  projectile  inhis 
famous  pampblet — Tkougkts  on  the  Came  of  tke  present  Ɗis- 
contents ,  a  species  of  text-book  for  tha  Whig  connexion,  re- 
markable  for  the  constitutional  tendency  of  its  general  vievvs, 
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the  depth  and  truth  of  its  ob«ervations,  and  the  eloquence  of 
style — the  germ  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Burke’s  after-life, 
and  the  political  creed  of  his  party.  The  author  was  much 
attacked,  and  among  those  who  took  eatception  was  Lord 
Chatham,  whd  wrote  to  Lord  Rockingham  that  it  had  done 
harm  to  the  party ;  and  that,  “  in  the  wide  and  extensive 
public  the  whole  alone  can  save  the  whole  against  the  despe- 
rate  designs  of  the  Court.”  Again :  “  A  public-spirited  union 
is  necessary  among  all  who  would  not  be  slaves.,, 

Twenty  years  after  Burke  made  the  folloWing  strong  com- 
ment  upon  Lord  (Jhatham’s  abuse : 

“  July  13, 1792. — Looking  over  poor  Lord  Rockingham’s 
papers,  I  find  this  letter  from  a  man  wholly  unlike  him.  It 
concerns  my  pamphleif.  I  remember  to  have  seen  this 
knavish  letter  at  the  time.  The  pamphlet  is  itself,  by  anti- 
cipation,  an  answer  to  that  grand  artificer  of  fraud.  ffe 
would  not  like  it.  Tt  is  pleasant  to  hear  him  talk  of  the 
great  extensive  public  who  never  conversed  with  a  parcel  of 
low  toad-eaters.  Alas!  alas!  how  different  the  real  from 
the  ostensible  public  man !  Must  all  tliis  theatrical  stuffing 
and  raised  heels  be  necessary  for  the  charaeter  of  a  great 
maii ! 

“EnMirerD  Btjbke. 

“  Oh !  but  this  does  not  derogate  from  his  great  splendid 
side.” — Rockingham’s  Memcirs,  vol.  ii. 

i 

BURKE’S  LIBEL  BILL. 

« 

One  of  the  great  measurestof  the  busy  Session  of  1770-1771 
was  Mr.  DowdeswelFs  Bill  on  the  rights  and  powers  of  juries 
in  proseeutpns  for  Libel.  This  wa$  wholly  Burke’s  measure, 
submitted  jireviously  to  Lora  Rockingham,  and  the  heads  of 
the  party,  fa^introduced  by  a  memberof  station  and  weight, 
Lord  Cha^elh  privately  opposed  the  Bill,  and  wanted  its 
modificati^^  Burke  as  strenuously  urged  that  they  must 
not  ^ve  ipy,  as  there  was  eridelnt  desigu  to  deprive  the 
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party  of  tho  credit  of  what  would  be  one  of  their  best  and 
most  popular  measures.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  (says  Prior,) 
that  Mr.  Fox,  who  theu  likewise  opposed  it,  took  this  Bill 
nearly  to  the  letter,  for  his  own  Libel  Bill  in  1791.  So  far  was 
Burke  in  advauce  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  day,  in  requiriug 
an  enaetment  that  the  jury  should  be  judges  both  of  the  law 
and  the  fact. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  verify  this  statement*  Mr„  Prior 
has  given  in  parallel  eolumns,  the  chief  heads  of  the  Bill  of 
1771  and  the  Bill  of  1791.  (See  Life ,  p.  341.) 

PUBLICATION  OP  PARLIAMENTABY  DEBATES. — BIRTH 
OP  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE. 

• 

To  the  above  measure  immediately  suceeeded  tbe  battle  of 
the  Session,  fought  upon  the  riglit  of  the  Press  to  publisl 
reports  of  what  was  passing  in  Parliament — the  eontest 
ly'mg  between  the  House  of  Commons  aud  the  City  Magis- 
trates.  It  began  by  Colonel  Onslow  moving,  on  tjie  5th  of 
February,  that  the  resolutions  against  the  publication  of  de- 
bates  sliould  be  read.  To  tbis  Charles  Turner,  Member  for 
York,  strongly  objected,  and  was  warmly  suppoited  by  Burke, 
urging  that  not  only  the  dcbates  but  the  divisions  ought  to 
be  publislied.  The  motion,  howevCr,  passed  unanimously. 

On  Feb.  B,  Colonel  Onslow  complained  tbat  two  printers 
continued  to  misrepresent  speeches,  in  defiance  of  tbe  above 
resolution,  and  they  were  ordered  attend  at  tbe  House,  when 
in  vain  Burke  warned  the  majority  not  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities,  declaring  that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the 
standing  order,  if  rigidly  enforcgd,  could  not  exist  together. 

Theprinters  did  notappear  on  the  appointed  day ;  auother 
order  was  made  for  their  attendanee,  but  the  Deputy  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  faiUng  to  bring  eith#  of  the  recusants  to  the  bar, 
the  House  addressed  the  Crown  to  issue  a  royal  proclamation 
against  the  pnnters,  and  to  offer  a  reward  for  their  capture. 

Meanwhile,  Oolonel  Onslow  called  “  three  brace  V  of  printers 
to  the  bar,  and  Burke  and  Turner  divided  three-and-twenty 
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fcirnes.  After ,  several  divi&ions,  Burke  said  :  “I  wili  not, 
under  the  general  idea  of  carrying  into  execution  a  standing 
order,  give  my  countenanee  to  these  proceedings.  You  are 
walking  in  new  and  untrodden  ways.  There  is  not  an  inch 
of  tnis  ground  that  has  nofc  been  eontendcd  wifch  fche  people. 
Power,  not  exereised  with  wisdom,  will  be  fotind  to  be  terror, 
and  will  end  in  weakness.”  The  Speaker  grew  sick  and 
wcary,  whfen  Burke,  commiserating  liis  disfcress,  agreed  witli 
liim  that  his  position  was  lamentable,  but  assured  him  that 
the  stand  must  be  made  $  tliat  if  they  contented  themselves 
witli  only  giving  a  single  negative  they  might  have  priuters 
afc  the  bar  by  dozens ;  and  that  nothing  should  deter  him  from 
going  on  with  the  divisions.  Two  o’elock  in  the  morning 
came,  the  minority  now  reduced  to  fifteen  wex*e  still  facing  a 
Ministerial  majority  of  79 ;  but,  when  the  House  adjourned 
at  4  o’elock  in  the  morning,  on  March  12,  tlie  great  vietory 
was  virtually  won — tlie  Fourth  Estate  tcas  horn.  The  House 
met  again  on  the  14th,  when  tlio  minority  still  sfcood  firm, 
and  Burke,  affcer  exulting  in  the  endeavours  that  had  been 
made,  and  recapitulating  the  circumstances  in  which  they  had 
arisen,  adcled:  “  Posterity  will  bless  the  pertinacity  of  this 
day.”  After  this  bold  prophecy,  Burke  decjared  that  when- 
ever  siicli  rash  aetions  sliould  be  attempted  under  the.  eolour 
<>f  standing  prders,  lie  would  act  in  the  sarae  manner,  Con* 
way  recomraended  him  to  carry  that  line  of  conducfc  in 
future  to  Hockley-in-the-Hoie.  Charles  Fox  grieved  tbafc  he 
should  turn  the  House  into  a  bear-garden.  George  Onslow 
asked  what  else  but  ignorance  of  its  orders  eould  fche  House 
expect  from  aman  who  was  not  descended  from  Parliamentary 
men.  Burke  desired  fco  offer  a*few  words  to  the  House.  “  If,” 
he  said,  “ifc  be  stiU  an  elective  and  not  an  hereditary  l>ody, 
I  am  not,”  he  proudly  added,  u  clescended  from  Members  of 
Parliament.  I  am  not  desc&ided  from  any  eminenfc  person 
whatever,  My  father  left  me  nothing  in  fche  workl  but  good 
princkfe^good  instructions,  and  good  example,  from  which 
I  ha^not  Ideparted.  The  gallant  General  sayB  he  has  a 
ehara^?r  to  keep.  My  circumstances  will  bear  witness  to 
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my  character.  As  I  have  resisted,  so  wil!  I  continue  to  resist, 
these  attacks,  both  from  the  hereditary  !ine  of  Tories  aiid  the 
hereditary  line  of  Whigs.’ *  Seeing  Lord  North  rise  from  his 
seat,  “The  noble  Lord,”  ejaculated  Burke,  “  is  about  to  call 
me  to  order.  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  he  sits  down  he 
will  say  something  disorclerly.”  The  Minister  said  that 
Burke  might  esplain,  but  not  reply.  “  He  rose^’  answered 
Dowdeswell,  “  to  assert  a  right  which  every  man  has,  to  pro- 
tect  his  character.’*  Some  members  excused  Conway,  others 
supported  Burke.  Young  Charles  Fox,  although  his  politics 
were  tben  directly  opposite  to  Burke’s,  nobly  said  that  Con- 
way’s  language  had  given  him  much  pain,  because  it  conveyed 
an  imputation  on  his  honourable  friend ;  “  as  respectable  a 
Member,”  added  Fox,  “as  any  in*that  House.”  Conway 
then  fully  diselaimed  any  intention  of  making  a  personal  re- 
ilection,  and  the  altercation  was  at  an  end.  Not  so  the 
business  of  the  night :  it  was  not  until  5  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  and  after  many  more  divisions,  four  of  the  printers 
were  at  the  feet  of  the  Speaker.  * 

It  was,  however,  with  the  other  two  printers  that  the  dif- 
hculty  lay.  Wilkes,  as  Alde»man,  had  set  a  trap  into  which 
the  majority  at  once  fell.  Miller,  one  of  the  two  recusant 
printers,  was  apprehended  by  the  messenger,  but  immediately 
sent  for  a  constable,  and  liad  himself  taken  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  who  were  then  sitting  at  the  Guildhall. 
They  released  the  printer,  denied  ^lie  legality  of  the  Speaker’s 
warrant,  and  committed  the  messfenger  for  aui  assault,  when 
lie  was  balled  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  The  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aiderman  01iver,  both  being  Members  of  the  House, 
were  ordered  to  attend  in  tbeir  places ;  it  was  voted  that  the 
rescue  of  Miller  was  a  breach  of  prmlege ;  the  record  bf  the 
messenger’s  recognizances  was  arbitrarily  exputiged  from  the 
minute-book  of  the  Mayor’s  Court ;  01iver  was  speedily  com- 
mitted  to  the  Tower ;  and  the  Mayor  afterwards  senfc  fcO  share 
fche  same  itnprisonmenfc.  Bufc  Wilkes,  the  other  sitting 
Alderman,  escaped  with  impunity.  He  refused  to  appear 
unless  his  righfc  to  take  his  seat  as  Member  for  Middlesex 
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were  acknowledged ;  and  the  house  betrayed  its  fear  by  ad- 
jouming  over  the  day  fixed  for  his  attendanee.  There  were 
long  debates  and  much  excitement,  but  the  small  minority 
on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  Marchhad  aehievedtke  libe^ation 
of  the  Press.  u  Tho  great  fact,n  snys  Mackniglit,  “  was,  that 
cven  Colonel  On&low  durst  not  venture  to  summon  anothcr 
eovy  of  printers  to  the  bar.  Thc  freedom  of  the  Press,  und 
the  daily  chroniclc  of  public  events,  inciuding  tlio  publication 
of  tho  debatcsin  Parliamcnt,  had  beon  indirectly  but  edectually 
asserted.” 

On  April  2,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  01iver  received 
a  formal  visit  from  Burke,  in  company  with  the  Dukcs  of 
Portland  and  Manchester,  Marquis  of  lioekingliam,  Earl 
Eitzwilliam,  Lord  King,  and  othcrs.  The  imj>risonmont 
continucd  until  Parliament  was  prorogucd  on  the  8th  of  May. 

BUliKE  MAKES  A  BULL. 

In  tli«  debate  on  the  Budgct  of  1772,  “The  Mmibtcr,” 
said  Burke,  “  comes  down  in  stale,  attcnded  by  his  ereatures 
of  all  denominations,  bcasts  cl§an  and  unelean.  With  such, 
howcver,  as  they  are,  lie  comes  down,  opens  his  budget  and 
edifies  us  all  witli  his  &peech.  What  is  tlie  consequence  ? 
One  half  of  the  House  goes  away.  A  gentleman  on  the 
opposite  feide  gets  up  and  harangues  on  the  state  of  the 
nation  ;  and  in  order  to  kcep  matters  even,  anotker  half  re- 
tires  at  tlie  clo&e  of  liis  apeeeh.  A  third  gentleman  follows 
their  exainple,  and  rids  the  liouse  of  another  halft  (A  loud 
laugh  through  the  House.)  Sir,”  said  Burke,  turning  tlie 
J&ugh  with  sQme  address  an^l  humour,  “  I  take  tho  blunder  to 
myself,  and  express  my  satisfaetiori  at  liaving  said  auything 
that  ean  put  the  House  in  good  humour.” 

BUHKE'S  INDEPENDENCk 

BtAe’s*  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  thc 
E^Jndit*  Company,  rendered  it  very  desirable  to  seeure  his 
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assistance  or  his  silence.  But  he  stood  firm.  “I  attest 
heaven  and  earth,”  saidhe,  indebate,  “that  in  all  plaees,  and 
at  all  timcs,  I  have  steadfastly  shoved  a&ide  the  gilded  hand 
of  corruption,  and  endeavoured  to  stem  the  torrent  which 
thrcatens  to  overwhelm  this  island.,>  Adding,  on  another 
occasion  :  “  I  know  the  political  map  of  England  as  well  as 
tho  Noble  Lord  (North),  or  as  any  other  person ;  and  I  know 
that  tlie  way  I  take  is  not  the  path  to  preferment.”  “I 
know,  indeed,”  said  hc,  in  the  fnst  debate  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Company,  (J)ec.  7,  1772,)  “  ihat  the  same  qualifications 
now-a-day s  make  a  good  Member  of  Parliament  that  formerly 
made  a  good  raonk.  Speak  well  of  the  Minister — Read  the 
Josson  he  sets  you,  taUter ,  qualitert  and  let  the  State  take 
raro  of  itself — sinere  res  vadcre  et  radimt” 

AMERICAN  TAXATION. 

The  great  feature  of  the  Session  of  1774,  and  the  greatcst 
eflort  of  oratory  eonsidered  to  liave  been  hitherto  m§de  in  the 
llousc  of  Commons,  was  Ɓurke’s  spcech,  on  April  19,  on  the 
re]K*al  of  the  American  Tea  Duties.  The  murinurs  of  appro- 
bation  in  the  gallery,  it  is  said,  were  only  restrained  from 
bursting  out  by  the  awe  of  the  Ilouse.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion,  after  tlie  delivery  of  an  intensely  powerful  passage,  that 
Lord  John  Townshend,  who  had  retired  tliither  with  some 
friends  eselaimed  aloud:  “  Good  God!  what  a  man  is  this! 
liow  couid  he  aequire  such  transhtpident  powers  P” 

The  pJain,  practical,  common  sense  reeommended  in  the 
speech  drew  from  Mr.  Sampson,  an  intelligent  Amerioan, 
much  in  thc  confidcnce  of  Dr.  Franklin,  a  loud  exclaraation 
to  a  friend,  who  sat  at  a  little  distance  in  the  gallery :  “  You 
have  got  a  most  wouderful  man  hero ;  lie  undcrstands  more 
of  America  than  all  the  rest  of  your  House  put  together.” 

This  was  the  first  speech  which  Burke’s  friends  could 
persuade  him  to  commit  to  tho  press ;  for  which  purpose  he 
liad  the  use  oi  their  notes.  It  madc  a  great  impression  in  the 
House,  and  upon  tlie  public.  Lord  North,  though  hc  nega- 
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tiyed  the  motion,  appearecl  so  confounded  or  convinced  l>y 
the  reasoning  of  its  supportpr,  that  early  in  the  next  session, 
he  offered  to  repeal  the  tax,  if  that  would  satisfy  the  Ameri- 
cans — but  the  moment  for  concession  had  passed  away. 

BtTRKE  AND  HANNAH  MOBE. 

Burke  wps  introduced,  in  1774,  to  Ilannah  More,  hy  Miss 
Beynolds,  at  the  house  of  her  brother,  Sir  Joshua,  in  Leicester- 
square.#  They  subsequently  met  at  her  lodgings,  at  dinners, 
at  routs,  or  at  the  theatre,  where  one  evening  Hannah  found 
seated  near  the  orchestra,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Dr.  Warton,  and 
Bichard  Burke,  who  had  come  to  see  Garrick  in  Hamlet.  One 
evening,  at  Mrs.  Yesey’s,  Hannah  was  seated  between  Burke 
and  the  Bishop  of  Chester*  when  she  asked  the  Bishop  whether 
he  thought  he  should  carry  his  bill  against  Sunday  amuse- 
ments  through  both  houses,  Burkesaidhe  “  believed  it  woiild 
go  through  their  house,  though  his  pious  friend  Wilkes 
opposed  it  with  all  his  might.”  Ten  years  later,  in  1784,  at 
Mrs.  Yesdy’s,  polities  ran  high,  and  Hannah  had  a  deal  of 
chat  with  Mr.  Burke ;  she  writes :  “  So  Iively,  so  foolish,  and 
so  good-natured  was  he,  and  so  like  the  agreeable  Mr.  Burke 
I  once  kuew  and  admired,  that  I  soon  forgot  his  malefactions, 
and  how  often  I  had  been  in  a  passion  with  him  for  some  of 
his  speechee.” 

BUBKE  A  LEADER. 

i 

When  Dr.  Priestlcy  %vas  strnggling  tbrough  the  crowd,  to 
obtain  admission  to  the  ,Privy  Council  Chamber  at  Whiteball, 
to  hear  the  ejcamination  of  Dr.  Franklin — “  We  shall  never 
get  through,5*  cried  Priastley*  to  Mr;  Burke,  who  replied: 
“  Crive  me  your  arm,”  and  locking  it  fast  in  his,  he  soon  made 
hi»  way  to  the  door  of  the  Privy  Council.  Dr.  Priestley  then 

*  No.  47,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Square.  The  house  remains  to  this 
day.  How  mafiy  charming  friendships  date  from  this  hospitable  roof, 
where  Sii  Josfcuafiyed  thirty-one  years,  Iu  1859  there  disappeared 
from  Coventry*«|||p  the  fishmonger’s  shop  at  which  Reynolds  bought 
fishforhisr 
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said :  “  Mr.  Burke,  you  are  an  excellent  leadcr^  He  replied : 
“  I  wish  other  persons  thought  so  too  f*  / 

*  During  one  of-the  debates  on  the  affairs  of  India,  in  1777, 
Burke  had  twice  given  way  to  other  speakers,  when  observing 
the  Chairman  of  the  India  Company  proceeding  to  read  a 
variety  of  well-known  public  papers,  instead  of  adding  any 
new  arguments,  he  interrupted  him  by  observing,  "  that  if  it 
were  the  object  of  the  honourable  member  to  tire  and  thin 
the  House  by  reading  all  the  heavy  folios  on  the  table,  he 
supposed  in  courtesy  he  must  submit ;  but  tp  prepare  for  the* 
task  he  begged  leave  to  send  for  his  nightcap/, — which  pro-T 
ducing  general  laughter,  was  followed  by  a  shout  to  himof 
— on!  go  on!n 

.  .  ,  BUIlKE's  FINEST  SPEEClt.  ' 

Feb.  6, 1778,  (says  Walpole,)  was  memorablc  for  th e  chef 
cTwuvre  of  Burke's  orations.  He  called  Burgoyne’s  Talk 
with  the  Indians  the  “  sublimity  of  bombast  absurdity,”  in 
whieh  he  demanded  the  assistance  of  seventeen  Indian  nations, 
by  considerations  of  our  Holy  Beligion ,  by  regard  for  our 
constitution ;  and  tliough  he  enjoined  them  nct  to  sealpmenj 
women,  or  children  alive,  he  promised  to  pay  them  for  any 
sealps  of  the  dead,  and  required  tliem  to  repair  to  the  King’s 
standai'd,  which — ^where  was  it  P  said  Burke — on  board  Lord 
Dunmore’s  ships,  whose  practices  with  the  Indians  he  severely 
stigmatized.  Seventeen  interpreters  from  the  several  nations, 
said  he,  could  not  have  given  therh  any  idea  of  his  reasons — 
but,  added  Burlce,  the  invitation  was  juat  as  if,  at  a  riot  on 
Tower  Hill,  the  keeper  of  the  wild  beasts  had  turned  them 
loose,  but  adding :  “  My  gentle  lions,  my  sentimental  wolves, 
my  tender-hearted  hysenas,  go  forth,  but  take  care  not  to 
hurt  men,  women,  or  children.”  He  then  grew  serious ;  and 
as  the  former  part  had  escited  the  warraest  and  most  con- 
tinued  bursts  of  laughter,  even  from  Lord  North,  Rigby,  and 
the  ministen,  tliemselves,  so  he  drew  such  a  pathetic  picture 
of  thecruelties  of  the  King’s  army,  particularly  in  the  alleged 
case  of  a  young  woman  on  whose  ransom,  not  beauty,  they 
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quarrelled,  and  murdered  her, — that  he  drew  irm  fears  down 
Barr4*s  cheeks,  who  implored  him  to  print  hk  speech,  and 
said,  with  many  invectives  sgainst  the  Bishops,  that  it  ough|f 
to  bo  posted  up  on  every  church  under  their  proclamation 
for  the  Fast,  and  that  he  himself  would  paste  it  upon  some. 

Another  member,  Governor  Johnstone,  thought  it  for- 
tunato  forrtlie  two  noble  lords  (North  and  Germaine,)  that 
there  were  no  strangers  present,  or  ‘their  enthusiasm  and 
indignation  Would  have  excited  the  peoplo  to  tear  them  to 
pieces  on  their  way  home  from  the  House.  Sir  George  Savile 
considered  this  speech  “  the  greatest  triumph  of  eloquence 
within  memory.’, 

BURKE  AJ^D  ADMIRAL  KEPPEL. 

In  1778,  the  indecisive  action  of  Admiral  Keppel  wifch 
the  French  fieet,  and  his  dissension  with  Sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
his  second  in  command,  gave  risc  to  high  party  feeling. 
Mr.  Ɓurke  had  a  warm  regard  for  the  Admiral,  whoi  t  he 
first  mef  afc  tbe  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  whom 
Keppel  had  been  an  early  patron.  His  acquainfcanee  with 
Burke  grew  into  a  close  and  lasting  friendship  and  admira- 
tion ;  and  the  Admiral  and  his  old  commander,  Sir  Charles 
Saunders,  declarcd  of  the  orator,  that  “  if  the  country  were  to 
be  saved,  ifc  could  only  be  by  the  virtues  au{l  abilities  of  that 
wonderful  man.”  When  Keppel  was  about  to  be  tricd  by 
courfc-martial,  Burke  aecompanied  him  to  Portsmouth,  and 
veceived  from  him  there  hil  portrait  by  Eeynolds,  as  a  legacy 
in  case  the  senfcenee  of  the  court  should  decide  against  his 
honour.  Burke  remained  $vith  him  during  mueh  of  the 
trial,  and  assisted  him  in  amfiaging  his  dofence,  which  led  to 
his  acquittaL 

BURKE  AND  MRS.  ANNE  PITT. 

#1 

This  lady|  (the  sister  of  Lord  Chathara,)  Mr.  Burke  used 
tp  say/poAgsed*  not  only  great  and  agreeable  talcnts,  but 
Was  the  jdBre  perfectly  eloquent  person  he  had  ever  heard 
speak  regretted  not  having  committed  to  pap£r  one 
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particular  conversation  in  which  thc  richness  and  yariety  of 
l\er  discourse  quite  astonisbed  him.  She  was  accustomed  to 
tell  her  great  brother  in  their  argumentative  contests,  that 
he  knew  nothing  hut  Spenser’s  Facry  Queene*  ‘‘And  no 
matter  how  that  was  said,”  added  Burke,  in  mentioning  the 
circumstance,  “  but  whoever  relishes  and  reads  Spenser  m  be 
ought  to  be  read,  will  have,  a  strong  hold  ,of  the  English 
language.” 

A  lady  of  rank  in  Dublin  is  said  to  have  drawn  Burke’s 
character  in  the  following  lines,  the  truth  of  which  was  ac- 
knowledged  by  his  female  acquaintanee  : 

‘  With  judgment  witty,  eloquent  with  sense, 

Pohte  with  ease,  and  free  without  oflence.** 

BURKE  AND  WEDDERBURNE. 

During  the  debate  on  tho  fate  of  Oen.  Ɓurgoyne’s  aray, 
Dcc.  3, 1778,  “there  were  high  words,”  writes  Mr.Crawford 
io  Lord  Ossory,  “  between  Wedderburne  and  Burke,  wbich 
so  olfended  thc  latter  that  he  went  out  of  the  House,°and  I 
believe  infended  to  challenge  Solicitor-General  Wedderburne, 
but  was  prevented  by  a  letter  from  Wedderburno,  and  an 
explanation  likewise  which  he  sent  through  Charles — (Eox.) 
He  had,  it  appears,  laughed  at  a  part  of  Wedderburne’s  speech 
when  dead  silence  reigned  in  the  House,  so  that  it  was  heard. 

LORD  NORTH  ASLEEP. 

9 

Early  in  the  Session  of  1779,  Mr.  Burke  presented  to  Far- 
liament  a  Petition  from  the  lioman  Catholics  of  Scotland,  for 
compensation  for  thoir  loss  by  mob/iots,  when  he  eatercised  his 
ready  wit,  though  in  objectionable  taste,  upon  a  jfease  of 
Scripture.  Burke  seeing  Lord  North  asleep,  at  thewoment 
he  was  attributing  the  popular  escesses  to  the  supineness  of 
those  in  power,  he  took  advantage  of  the  incident.  “  Behold,” 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  somnolent  Minister*  J£what  I  have 
again  and  again  told  you,  that  G-oyermnent,  irnot  dɗbnct, 
at  least  nods ;  brother  Lazarus  is  not  dead,  he  only  sleep|th  ” 
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Lord  North’*  own  wit  upon  a  similar  occasion  was  equally 
good.  Whilst  he  was  sleeping  duiing  a  debate  on  America, 
an  indignant  member  thundered  forth  a  proposal  for  having 
him  impeached.  “  Alas !”  said  his  Lordship,  waked  by  the 
noise,  “  allow  me  at  least  the  criminars  usual  privilege — a 
night  of  rest  before  the  eseeution.”’ 

No  minister,  (says  Lord  Brougham,)  before  or  since  the 
time  of  Mr.  Addington,  ever  depended  so  much  npon  the 
services  of  his  professional  supporters,  as  Lord  North,  M  the 
Palinurus  of  the  State/*  as  Gibbon  dcscribed  him,  who  might 
well  indulge  in  slumbers  with  his  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
Gencral  on  either  hand,  remaining  at  their  posts  to  watch 
out  the  long  debate. 

« 

ECONOMICAL  REFORM. 

Tbis  measure  of  Burke’s  was  comprised  in  five  bills,  but  it 
drew  from  him  during  the  Session  clevcn  or  twelve  speeches. 
“  Mr.  Burke’s  Beform  Bill/'  says  Gibbou,  “  was  framed  with 
skill,  introduced  with  eloquence,  and  supported  by  numbers. 
Never  can  1  forget  thu  delight  with  which  tbat  diffusive  and 
ingenious  orator  was  heard  by  all  sides  of  the  House,  and  even 
by,  thosc,  (Gibbon  himsclf,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  was  one  of  themj  whose  existence  he  proscribed.  The 
Lords  of  Trade  blushed  at  their  insignificanee.  Mr.  Eden’s 
appeal  to  the  2300  volnmes  of  our  reports  proved  only  a 
fertile  thcme  for  ridicule.”  By  the  wit  of  Burke,  as  much 
as  by  his  eloquence,  the  poor  Board  of  Trade  wasdoomed,  the 
2300  folio  volumes  urged  in  its  defencc  being,  throughBurke’s 
powerful  ridicule,  the  chfeftcause  of  its  condemnation.  Wlien 
the  sentiments  of  the  House  upon  the  Bill  had  changed, 
Burjb  ma4e  up  his  mind  to  the  rejection  of  the  remaining 
ciauses,  and  “  treatcd  them  with  all  that  ready  wit,  pleasantry, 
and  good  humour,  which  are  the  real  features  of  his 
charaoter^ 
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BURKE  AND  WlIiBERfORCE. 

Burke,  it  will  be  reraerabered,  had  directed  hia  mind 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  Negro  some  years  before  Wilberforce- 
took  up  the  holy  cause,  and  became  its  leading  champion. 
They  were  on  friendly  terms,  and  Burke  was  a  frequent  guest 
at  Wilberforce’s  dinners  of  “  the  Slave  Committee.’*  In  his 
Diary,  he  writes :  “  He  was  a  great  man.  .  .  .  He  had 
come  late  into  Parliament,  and  had  had  time  to  lay  in  vast 
stores  of  knowJedge.  The  field  from  which  he  drew  his 
treasures  was  magnificent.  Like  the  fabled  object  of  the 
fairy’s  favour,  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth,  pearls  and 
diamonds  dropped  from  him.” 

When,  on  May  12,  1789,  Mr.  Wilherforee  brought  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  before  Parliament,  Mr.  Burke 
described  his  appeal  as  masterly,  impressive,  and  eloquent, 
“  equalling  anything  ho  had  heard  in  modern  times,  and  not, 
perhaps,  to  be  surpassed  in  the  remains  of  Grecian  eloquence. 

“  A  trade  begun  with  savage  war,  prosecuted  with  unhftard- 
of  eruelty,  continued  dunng  the  mid-passage  with  the  most 
loathsome  imprisonment,  and  ending  in  perpetual  exile  and 
unremitted  slavery,  was  a  trade  sd  liorrid  in  all  its  eircum- 
stances  that  it  was  impossible  a  simple  satisfactory  argument 
could  be  adduced  in  its  favour.” 

BURKE  AT  CARDS. 

• 

In  disproval  of  the  insinuation  that  Ɓurke  was  addicted  to 
gaming,  it  has#been  stated  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  play 
a  single  game  at  earcis,  and  here  is  proqf.  While  at  Bristol,  in 
1780,  passing  an  even}ng  at  Mr.  NoBle’s,  his  liostess,  in  jest, 
asked  him  to  take  a  hand  at  cards,  when  he  pleadcd  ignorance. 
“Come,  then,  Mr.  Burke,”  said  she,  playfully,  wand  I  will 
teaoh  you,”  and  he  accepting  the  challenge,  they  sat  down  to* 
the  ehildren’s  game  of  Beggar  mg  Neighbour.  This  turning 
in  his  favour,  he  was  so  amused  with  the  idea  of  eonquenng 
his  instructress,  as  to  rally  her  with  the  joke  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 
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BURKK  AKD  THE  CURATE. 

During  Mr.  Burke’s  stay  at  Mr.  Noble’s,  be  was  so  much 
pleased  witb  the  conrei  sation  and  maimers  of  a  dergyman, 
a  friend  of  his  host,  then  resident  in  the  house,  that,  hearing 
lie  possessed  only  a  small  curacy,  he  expressed  an  inclination 
to  forward  his  interests,  should  it  ever  bo  in  hts  power, 
Years  rolled  on,  and  tho  living  which  ho  served  becoming 
vacant,  thc  curate,  through  Mr.  Kohle,  remindod  Ɓurke  of 
his  promise.  The  living  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Prinee  of 
Walos,  to  whom  Burke  was  little  lcnown :  bowever,  wroto 
he  to  Mr.  Noble,  “  lct  your  friend  write,  and  I  will  present 
the  letter.”  This  was  done.(  Mr.  Burke  had  an  audience  at 
Oarlton  House :  the  "Prince  received  him  gracionsly,  and  at 
once  acceded  to  his  petition ;  when  the  orator,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  heart,  began  an  animated  discourse  on  tho  position  and 
duties  of  princes,  till,  recollecting  himself,  he  stopped,  and 
.apologized  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken.  u  No  apology  is 
necessary,  my  dear  Mr.  Burke,”  replied  the  Prinoe,  placipg 
his  hand  upon  Mr.  Burke’s  shoulder :  u  fr om  your  Iesson«  we 
must  all  derive  wisdom ;  and  it  is  to  Le  regretted  that  so  few 
imitate  your  candpur,”  Mr.  Burke,  in  rel&ting  this  incident, 
•used  to  say :  u  I  cannot  forgive  myself  for  thc  iudecorum  of 
which  I  think  I  was  guilty ;  but  the  suavity  of  the  gentlc- 
man  made  me  forget  my  own  situation  : — in  addressing  my 
Prince,  I  thoagt|t  I  wa^  speaking  to  my  son.” 

MR.  BURKE  AOT>  THE  POET  CEABBB. 

*  ’  4 

It  was  in  the  year  1789  that  George  Crabbe,  after  linger- 
ing  hopelessly  about  his  native  place,  Aldborough,  iu  Sulfolk, 
stbandonfed  the  tnedical  profession,  and  with  five  pounds  bor- 
rwed  ftom  Mr,  Dudlcy  North,  proceeded  to  London  as  a 
^dsrenturer.  He  took  lodgings  near  the  Excha»ge, 
ibout  authorship  witn  vigour.  During  the  first  three 
monthitie  sent  manuscript  poems  to  tke  booksellers,  Dod&ley 

and  Becjket,  which  they  civilly  declined.  He  now  published  a 
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poem  on  his  own  account,  but  the  publisher  Mled.  Crabbe’s 
money  was  now  exhausted,  and  he  applfed  to  Lord  North 
for  assistance,  but  in  vain :  he  then  addressed  verses  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow,  who  replied  that  “  his  avocations  did 
not  leave  him  leisure  to  rcad  verses.”  He  sold  his  clothes 
and  liis  books,  and  pawned  his  wafcch  and  his  surgical  instru- 
ments*  His  one  'coat  was  torn,  but  hc  mended  it  Jiimself. 
He  was  reduced  at  last  to  eightpence;  but  the  brave  man 
nevtr  despairecb  He  had  a  strong  sense  of.religion,  and  was 
deeply  attached  to  one  who  became  his  wife.  His  faith  alone 
held  him  up,  and  kept  him  out  of  degradation. 

At  last,  and  not  until  he  had  been  threatened  with  afrest, 
he  wrote  a  lctter#  to  Burke,  which  he  himself  left  at  the 
statesman’s  house  in  Charles-street.  This  letter  is  a  beautiful 
piece  of  composition,  simple,  dignihcd,  and  pathetic :  it  con- 
tains  this  passage :  “  In  April  last,  1  came  to  London  with  tliree 
pounds,  and  flattered  myself  this  wouldbe  suflicientto  supply 
me  with  thc  eommon  necessaries  of  life  iill  my  abilities  should 
procure  me  more ;  of  these  I  had  the  highest  opinion,  wand  a 
poetical  fancy  contributed  to  my  delusion.”  Iie  also  used  in 
the  l<?tter  thc  words :  u  Hearing  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and 
presuming  to  think  a  great  one,”  he  applicd  in  this  emergency. 
Some  years  affcer,  Crabbe  told  Mr.  Lockhart  that  the  night 
after  he  delivered  his  letfcer  at  Mr.  Burke’s  door,  he  walked 
Wcstminstcr  Bridge  backwards  and  forwards  until  daylight. 

Burke  immediately  received  Crabfye  into  his  own  house  and 
treated  him  with  generous  hospitality:  He  looked  at  his  com- 
positions,  arftl  selecting  u  The  Library,”  and  “The  Yillage,” 
suggested  in  them  many  alterations^  whi$h  Crabbe  assented 
to,  and  then  took  the  poems  to  Dodsley,  who  published  “  The 
Library.” 

Meanwhile,  Burke  assisted  the  poet  with  money,  and  gave 
him  a  room  in  his  house  at  Beaconsfield,  where  he  was  treated 
as  one  of  the  femily.  He  also  introduced  him  to  Fox,  Sir 

*  Tkis  letter  hag  not  been  found  among  Mr.  Burko's  papers,  and  is 
therefore  uot  printed  m  bis  Correspondence;  bufc  it  wiJl  bo  found  in  the 
Poet’s  life  by  hi*  son. 
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Joshaa  Reynolda,  and  other  distinguished  frienda,  and  ad- 
vised  bim  to  think  of  entermg  the  Church ;  he  was  admitted 
to  deacon’s  orders  in  1781 ;  he  was  ordainei  in  the  following 
jeor,  and  shortly  after  he  obtained,  through  Burke’s  influ- 
ence,  the  situation  of  domestie  chaplam  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  at  Belvoir  Castle.  The  Village,?’  revised  by  Dr. 
Johnsop,  appoared  in  1788.  Crabbe’s  reputation  was  now 
established ;  and  thus  the  poor  author,  whose  worldly  means 
were  reduced  to  eightpence,  in  1780,  through  the  kindly  aid 
of  Burke,  with  scanty  means  himself,  Crabbe  so  rose  in  public 
estiraation  as  to  sell  the  copyright  of  his  poems,  in  1807,  for 
thre6  thousand  pounds.  This  noble  conduct  towards  the  poor 
poet  is  indeed  a  brilliant  chapter  in  Burke’s  history. 

It  should  be  added  that  Lord  Thurlow  apologked  for  jiis 
repulse  of  Crabbe,  and  gave  him  a  hundred-pound  note ;  and 
subsequentlypresented  him  withtwo  small  livingsthen  in  his 
gift,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  as  like  Parson 
Adams  as  twelve  to  a  dozen.  # 

ThS  author  of  a  volume  of  JPen  and  Jnk  Sketche *,  pub- 
lished  in  1847,  relates  that  he  was  introduced  to  Crabbo  at  a 
<onvermzionc  at  the  Beccles  Philosophical  Institution.  The 
poet  was  seated  in  Cowper’s  arm*chair,  the  same  which  the 
Bard  of  Olney  occupied  at  Mrs.  Unwin’s.  u  Pleased  to 
see  you,  my  young  frieud ;  very  pleased  to  see  you,”  said 
Crabbe  to  the  author  of  the  Sketche*;  and  afber  a  little 
while  he  pointcd  to  the  fine  portrait  of  Burke  by  SJr  Joshua 
Reynolds,  which  bung  near  him,  and  said;  M  Very  like, 
very  Uke  indced.  I  was  in  Sir  Joshua’fi  study* when  Burko 
sat  for  !t«  Ahl  there*was  a  manl  If  ever  you  come  to 
Trowbridge,*’  he  added,  u  fou.  raust  call  at  the  Yicarage,  and 
1*11  show  you  a  sketch  of  Burke,  takeu  at  Westminster  Hall, 
%li$a  he  raade  his  great  spcech  in  the  Warren  Hastings  case. 
Rdmuhd  llft  iUjp  me ;  it  is  only  a  rude  pencil  drawing,  but 
it  orator  than  that  pictee  docfi/* 
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THE  BOMAN  CATHOLICS  0 9  IRILAND. 

y  i 

Burke  greatly  offended  his  Bristol  eonstitufnts  byhis  sup- 
port  of  Sir  Gteorge  Sayile’s  hill  for  the  Bedress  of  tbe  Boman 
Catholics  from  serere  penal  iaws  in  force  against  that  body. 
The  bill  was  earried  almost  unanimously  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  A  present  of  300  guineas,  to  be  followed  by 
200tmore,  from  a  body  of  Roman  Catholics,  was  oflfered  to 
Burlce  in  proof  of  their  sense  of  his  exertions ;  but  he  declined 
the  gifb.  It  was  tben  proposed  to  ereot  a  statue  of  him  in 
Dublin,  bnt  this  idea  was  dropped ;  “  a^d/’  says  Mr.  Prior, 
“  the  only  tributes  known  to  the  writer  are  a  picture  in  the 
examination  theatre  of  Trinity  College,  and  a  bust  in  the 
library.” 

Mr.  Burke,  froro  the  first,  did  not  encourage  the  idea  of 
the  statue ;  and  about  a  year  affcer,  when  his  popuiarity  in 
Ireland  had  somewhat  waned,  he  declared  that  'he  was  sin- 
eerely  glad  that  the  statuc  had  never  been  set  up,  saying : 
“  Such  honours  belong  exclusifely  to  the  tomb — the  natural 
and  only  period  of  human  inconstancy,  with  regard  either  to 
dcsert  or  to  opinion ;  for  thcy  are  the  very  same  hands  wMch 
crect,  that  very  frequently  (and  sometimes  with  reason 
cnough)  pluck  down  the  statue.  Had  such  an  unmerited 
compiiment  been  paid  to  me  two  years  ago,  the  fragments  of 
the  piece  might  at  this  hour  have  the  advantage  of  seeing 
actual ,  semce,  while  they  were  moving,  according  to  the  law 
of  projectiles,+o  the  windows  of  the  Attorney-General,  or  my 
old  friend  Mopk  Mason.*1 

BURKE’S  EULOGIUM  ON  JOHN  HOWARJD. 

9 

It  was  slmost  immediately  after  the  second  series  of  re- 
sults  of  Howard’s  prison  tours  had  appeared,  that  Eurke, 
in  addressing  his  constituents  at  Bristol,  and  enlarging  on  the 
disgraceful  system  of  imprisomnent  for  debt,  paid  this  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  gr*at  EhUanthropist : 

“  I  cannot  name  Mr.  Howard  without  remarking  that  hia 
labours  have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  man- 
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kind.  He  has  visited  all  Europe,  not  to  survey  the  eumptu* 
ousness  of  palaees,  or  the  stateliness  of  tempies ;  not  to  make 
accurate  measurements  of  the  Teraains  of  aucient  grandeur, 
nor  to  form  a  ecale  of  the  curiosity  of  modern  art ;  i»ot  to 
colleet  raedals  or  collate  manuscripts ;  but  to  dive  into  the 
depths  bf  dungeons,  to  plunge  into  the  infeotion  ot  hospitals, 
to  suiTey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain,  to  take  the  gaugc 
and  dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  conterapt ;  to  re- 
raeraber  the  forgotten,to  attend  to  the  neglected,  tovisit  tlie 
forsaken,  and  to  eompare  and  collate  the  distrestes  of  all  men 
in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  original,  and  it  is  as  full  of 
gcnius  as  it  is  full  of  humanity.  It  was  a  voyage  of  diSeovery, 
a  circumnavigation  of  charity.  Already  the  benefit  of  Ms 
labour  is  felt  more  or  less  in  evcry  country ;  I  hope  he  will 
anticipate  his  final  reward  by  seeing  all  its  eftects  fully  rea- 
lized  in  his  own.  He  will  receive,  not  hy  retail,  but  in  gross, 
the  reward  of  those  wlio  visit  the  prisoner ;  and  ho  has  so 
forestalled  and  monopoiized  this  branch  of  charity,  that  tliere 
will  be,  I  trust,  littlc  room  t<f  raerit  by  sueh  acts  of  bcnevo- 
lence  hcreafter.,> 

BURKE  AND  THE  ELECTORS  OP  BRISTOL* 

On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  1774,  Mr.  Burke  was 
retumcdjby  the  interest  of  Lord  Rockinghara,  for  the  borough 
of  Malton ;  but  while  in  the  act  of  returning  thanks  to  his 
new  constitucnts,  a  deputation  arrived  from  Bristol  to  inti- 
mate  that  he  had  beefi  nominated  for  that  city,  and  to  carry 
him  thitber  without  delay.  By  travelling  daycand  night,  he 
arrived  at  Bristol  on  sixth  day  of  the  poll;  and  after  a 
hard  contest  of  twenty-s6ven  days  he  was  rctumed. 

IHtting  his  eamrass  he  entered  a  house,  where  the  wife  oi 
thb  owner^a  reading  the  Bible.  have  balled,  madam, 
te  farour  of  your  husband’s  vote  &nd  interest  in 

MflpPec tion.  You,  I  pereeive,”  placing  his  finger  on 
*  ^tsajfbhat  caught  his  eye,  “  arc  raaiing  your  caUing  and 

The  mt  of  his  brother  candidate,  Hr.  Cruger,  a  merchant 
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in  tbe  American  trade,  waa  nofc  so  ready.  At  the  conelusion 
of  ono  of  Mr*  Burko’s  eloquenfc  harangues,  finding  nofching  to 
add  with  ©ffect,  he  exclaimed  earnesfcly,  in  counfcing-house 
phrase,  “1  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke,  —  I  say'ditto  to  Mr. 
Burke.n 

On  May  0th,  1778,  upon  fche  proposition  of  I»ord  Nugent, 
in  Pariiament,  to  revise  certain  opprcssiye  restrictions  on  the 
trade  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Burke  made  a  mosfc  elfectivfe  spcecli, 
and  the  motion  was  carried.  A  number  of  liostile  petifcions 
immediately  poured  in,  aud  foremosfc  amongthese  was  Bristol, 
whose  elcctors  called  upon  lter  represenfcatives  to  support  her 
views.  Mr.  Ɓurke,  however,  manfully  avowed  thafc  to  comply 
with  this  desire  would  he  to  sin  against  his  conscience, 
against  tho  first  principles  of  justice,  and  the  truest  interest 
of  fcrado  ifcself.  “  If,  from  fchis  conducfc,”  said  he,  “  I  shall 
forfeit  fcheir  (ihe  elecfcors5)  suffragcs  afc  the  ensuing  election, 
it  will  stand  on  record  an  example  fco  fufcure  representatives 
of  the  Commons  of  England,  thafc  one  man  at  least  had  darcd 
to  resisfc  the  desires  of  his  eonstituents  when  his  judgment 
assured  him  they  were  wrong.5> 

Burke  then  addresscd  two  letters  to  fcfce  eloctors  of  Bristol, 
which  may  be  said  to  contain  the  alphabefc  of  free  trade ;  but 
he  fhiled  to  convinee  the  Bristolians  of  thc  equifcy  or  poliey 
of  the  opening  of  thp  trade  of  Ireland. 

At  tlie  dissolution  of  Paiiiament  m  1780,  Burke,  on  Sept.  7, 
met  his  constituents  in  the  Ouildhall  afc  Bristol,  aud  there 
entered  on  his  defcnce  of  certain  poi^ts  of  policy  upon  which 
he  had  disagreed  wifch  fchem.  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  describes 
Burke's  spoecli  on  this  oceasion,  as  u  perhaps  the  finest  piece 
of  oratory  in  our  language.”  nofc  sfcand  there  accused 

t)f  venality,  or  of  neglect  of  duty,  or  to  grafcifjr  anger  or  re- 
venge,  oppressing  any  man.  No,”  said  he,  44  the  charges 
againat  me  are  all  of  one  kind — that  I  have  pushed  the  prin- 
csiples  of  general  justice  and  benevolence  too  far  ;  further  tlian 
a  caufcious  pcUcy  would  warrant,  and  further  than  the  opinions 
of  many  would  go  along  with  me.  In  every  aceidenfc  that 
tnay  happen  through  Ufe — in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depreesion, 
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and  distres&— I  will  call  to  mind  this  aocueation,  and  1>e  com- 
fprted.n  \ 

He  had  much  of  the  weight  and  respectability  of  the  city 
in  his  fa^our1}  hufc  the  million  were  against  him.  He  therc- 
fore  declined,  took  his  leave  triefly  but  expressively — in 
person  and  not  hy  lettcr — for,  as  in  the  face  of  day  he  had 
aecepted  their  tnist,  so  in  the  face  of  day  he  accepted  their 
dismissidn ;  conscious  that  he  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

,  ’The  parting  was  aifecting — increaeed  by  the  sodden  death  of 
one  of  the  candidates ;  “  showing,”  said  Burke,  with  true 
pathos,  “  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pur8ue,’, 
He  then  bowed  graccfully  to  the  sherifffl,  the  other  eandi- 
dates,  and  to  the  multitude,  and  quitted  the  hustings. 

Charles  Fox,  writing  to  Burko  soon  after,  and  while  busy 
in  his  owu  contest  for  Westminster,  says  j  “  Indeed,  my  dear 
Burke,  all  your  candour,  and  reverse  of  selfishness,  (for  I 
know  no  word  to  espress  it,)  is  to  be  in  patience  with  that 
raseally  city.” 

« 

LOftD  GEORGE  GORDON'S  RIOTS. 

♦ 

Mr.  Burke  being  a  most  powerful  advocate  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  claims,  iu  1780,  the  fanatic  feeling  ran  strongly 
againfct  him.  His  house  in  Charles-street,  Sfc.  James’s,  was 
threatened;  he  was  reviled  as  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  nick- 
named  “  Neddy  St.  Omer,,,  and  caricafcured  as  a  monk 
stimng  the  fires  of  Smithfield.  Nevertheless,  caring  little 
personally,  he  mixed  with  a  party  of  the  mob  unjiarraed,  and 
his  wife  being  safely  lodged,  he  spent  great  part  of  the  day 
in  the  street  with  the  rioters,  the  greater  part  of  wfiom  he 
found^  disaolute  and  unruly,  rather  than  malignant  and 
fanatieal. 

On  fche<  6th  ot  June,  he,  with  seyerat  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Partiament,  was  stopped  on  his  way  on  foot  to  tlic 
Hou^e  ofxCommons,‘  and  waa  surrounded  by  some  of  tho 
petitione^^ho  remonstrated  with  him  for  supporting  the 
Rom|fi  Iptolic  BiU.  This  Mr.  Buiko  admitted  he  had 
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done,  thinking  himself  justified :  he  said  he  understood  he 
was  a  marked  man,  on  whom  the  petitioners  meant  to  wreak 
their  vengeanee ;  there%e  he  walked  out  aipgly  amongst 
them,  conscious  of  having  done  nothing  that  deservcd  their 
censure  in  the  slightest  degree,  having  always  been  an  advo- 
cate  for  the  people,  and  meaning  to  continue  so.  By  this 
meanshe  got  rid  of  the  troublesome  petitioners.  » 

He  had  been  apprised  the  previous  day  that  his  house  was 
to  be  destroyed.  Mrs.  Burke,  his  papers,  and  a  few  valuables, 
were  immediately  conveyed  to  the  house  of  Gen.  Burgoyne ; 
the  furniture  being  removed  under  the  proteetion  of  a  party 
of  soMiers,  sent  by  the  authorities  without  application ;  and 
Burke  then  dismissed  the  guard,  and  spent*  his  nights  with 
otlier  volunteer  friends  of  rank  in  guarding  Lord  Kockingham’s 
and  Sir  George  Savile’s  houses.  Next  day,  Burke  forced  his 
way  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  burning  with  indigna- 
tion  and  remonstrance,  spoke  so  as  to  affect  his  hearers  most 
deeply ;  remarking  that  freedom  of  debate  in  the  Commons 
of  England  haft  amved  at  a  new  era,  when  a  bludgeoned  mob 
in  the  strcet  aimcd  to  destroy  that  freedora,  wliile  soldiers 
with  lixed  bayonets  were  employed  at  the  doors  to  profcect  it. 

When  many  of  the  unhappy  rioters  had  been  convicfed,  and 
sentenced  to  death,  Burke,  by  letfcers  and  reflections,  pressed 
upon  the  law  authorities  and  ministers,  hesought  them  to 
submit  his  opinions  to  His  Majesty  and  Lord  North — that 
public  justice  ought  to  be  satisfied  iyith  the  smallest  possible 
numbcr  of  vietims.  In  Parliament,  however,  he  conderaned 
the  instigatdJrs  of  the  tumidts  among  the  higher  dasses: 
“  they,’1  he  said,  “jmd  not  the  ignorapt  and  misled  multitude, 
ought  to  be  lianged and  seeing  sOme  of  the  “  A&sociation  ” 
in  thelobby  of  the  House,  he  exclaimed,  in  their  hearing,  ^  I 
am  astonished  that  those  men  can  have  the  audacity  still  to 
nose  Parliament.’* 


EFPECT  OF  CONFIDENCE. 

Mr.  Burke  often  lamented  that  his  wisesfc  measures^ero 
spoilt  by  thc  eounfceraction  of  his  adversaries  and  tho  injudi- 
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cious  interforence  of  his  fHeadu,  After  ihe  Kiot»  of  1780,  he 
took  under  protection,  Dr,  Hay,  a  Catholic  prolate  from 
Scotland,  whose  house  and  lihrary  had  been  desiroyed  by  the 
Scottish  rioters*  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Burke’s  exertions,  a 
considerable  recompense  for  his  losses  was  voted  to  the  Doctpr 
by  Parliamenfc.  On  Mr.  Burke’s  leaving  the  House,  Mr.  Butler 
walked  up  to  him  to  thank  him  for  his  erertions.  “  Your 
friend,,>  lie  said,  “  is  almost  the  only  person  who  lias  put  un- 
limited  confidenco  and  trust  in  me  j  ask  him  how  he  has 
succeeded,n 

BUBKE  AN0  “  ELOCUTION  WALKErZ* 

When  a  Bill  had  passed  the  Commons,  in  1780,  to  prevenfc 
Roman  Catholics  from  giving  scholastic  instruction  to  Pro- 
tesiants,  “  Elocution  Walker,”  author  of  tho  Pronotmdng 
Dictionary ,  (and  who  had  given  lessons  to  young  Burke,) 
and  had  lately  become  u  Roman  Catholic,  appealed  to  tho 
etatesman,  one  day,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Burke,  wifih  the  view  of  serving  Ihe  interests  of 
literature,  thus  introduced  Walker  to  a  nobleman  accidentally 
passing :  “  Here,  my  Lord  Berkeley,  is  Mr.  Walker,  whom 
nofc  to  know,  hy  name  at  leasfc,  would  argue  want  of  know- 
Iedge#  of  the  harmonies,  cadences,  and  proprieties  of  our 
language.  Against  this  gentleraan  and  ofchers,  we  are  going, 
I  my  Lord,  upon  a  poor,  ungrounded  prejudiee  of  the  refuae  of 
the  moh  of  Loadon,  to  commit  an  act  of  gross  injustice ;  and 
for  what  ?  For  crimes  moral  or  political  ?  No,  my  Lord, 

‘  but  because  we  differ  in  tbe  meaning  affixed  to  a  smgle  word/* 

pronoundng  it  emphatioahy, — “  transubst&tiation . ’ ' 

% 

HORACE  WAtPOLE  AND  BURKE. 

4  Walp^le,  who  could  not  “  bcar  a  rival  near  tlie  throne” — 
of,  lp)  djnoeit,  has  tke  following  notes,  in  his  Letters  on 

mmjr.  O«o>g«  Jlontagu,  Jnly  22,  1761,  he  says:  “I 
your  Seeretary  (Singie-speech  Hamilton)  yester- 
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day ;  there  were  Garrick  and  a  young  Mr-  Burke,  who  wrote 
a  book  in  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whieh  waa  nmch 
admired.  He  is  a  sensible  man,  but  has  not  wom  off  his 
authorism  yet,  and  thinks  there  is  nothing  so  chaming  as 
writers,  and  to  be  one.  He  will  know  better  one  of  tliese 
days.” 

Of  his  speech  against  the  Repeal  of  the  Marria^e  Act,  in 
1772:  u  Burke  made  a  long  and  fine  oration  against  the 

motion . Jle  spoke  with  a  choice  and  variety  of 

language,  a  profusion  of  metaphors,  and  yet  with  a  correet- 
ness  of  diction,  that  were  surprising.  His  fault  was  copious* 
nedPabove  Tneasure.,, 

Feb.  12, 1780 :  “  Everybody  is  full  of  Mr.  Burke’s  yester- 
day’s  speech,  which  I  only  mention.  as  parent  of  a  mot  of 
George  Selwyn.  Lord  George  Gordon,  single,  dmded  the 
House,  and  Belwyn  set  him  down  afterwards  at  White’s, 
where  he  said,  '1  have  brought  the  whole  Opposition  in  my 
coach ;  and  I  hope  one  coach  will  always  hold  them,  if  they 
mean  to  take  away  the  Board  of  Works,’  ”  of  whicfe  Selwyn 
was  paymaster. 

Walpole  was,  however,  grateful  to  Burke  on  one  occasion. 
In  his  u  Memoir  respeeting  his  Income,,,  he  says :  “ I  have 
never  yet  thanked  Mr.  Burke  for  the  overflowing  pleasure 
he  gave  my  heart,  when,  on  moving  his  bill,  he  paid  tfiat  just 
compliment  to  tfce  virtues  of  my  honest,  excellent  father. 
This  acknowledgment,  I  hope  h§  will  accept  as  a  proof  that, 
though  silent,  I  was  not  insensible  to  the  obligation.  Just 
praise  ouifof  his  moutli  is  an  epitaph  of  sterling  value,  and 
standing  in  his  printed  spoech  on  that  occasion,  will  enjoy  Afi 
immortality  which  happens  to  few  epitaphs,” 

,  COBEECTING  A  QUANT1TY. 

♦ 

In  his  notice  of  motion  on  Econotoioal  Eeform,  in  Parlia- 
ment,  Doo.  15, 1780,  while  enforcing  the  necessity  of  frugality, 
and  recommending  to  Ijbe  Minister  the  apothegtn  of  Cicero, 
magnum  vectigul  est  parsimcmia,  hetfiade  a  false  quantity, 
rendering  the  aecond  word  wctlgal.  Lord  Nortt?  in  m 
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tmdertone,  eometed  the  error,  when  Burke,  with  his  usual 
deatterity,  turned  his  own  mistake  to  acoount  u  The  Noble 
Lord,”  said  he,  “  hints  that  I  hare  erred  in  the  (juimtifcy  of  a 
principal  word  in  my  ijuofcatkm;  I  rejoice  at  it;  bocause  it 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  repeating  the  inestimable  adage,” 
— and  with  increased  energy  he  thundered  forth  u  magnum 
vcct-i»gal  est pareimonia” 

9 

u  SHEARING  THB  WOLF." 

This  figure,  in  allusion  to  the  righfc  of  taxing  Amcrica 
which  the  Ministor  still  insisted  upon,  was  used  by  Mr. 

'  Ɓurke,  insupport  of  the  amendment  to  the  Address,  No#p27, 
1781.  After  descanting  ou  our  repeated  losses  and  defeata, 
he  exposed  the  folly  of,  claiming  rights  which  could  not  be 
enforced — rights  that  liave  cost  Britain  thirteen  provinces, 
four  islands,  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  more  than  seventy 
millions  of  money !  .  .  .  .  Oh  miserabie  and  infatuated 

ministers !  miserable  and  undone  country !  not  to  kaow  that 
right  sigaifies  nothing  without  might ;  that  the  claim  without 
the  power  of  enforcing  it  was  nugatory  and  idle  in  the  copy- 
hold  qf  rival  states  or  of  immense  bodies  of  people.  What ! 
shear  a  wolf  ?  Yes.  But  will  he  comply  ?  Have  you  con* 
sidered  the  trouble  ?  How  will  you  get  tbis  wooi?  Oh!  I 
have  considered  nothing,  and  I  will  consider  nothing  but  my 
right;  a  wolf  is  an  animai  that  has  woolj  all  animals  tbat 
have  wool  are  be  shorn,  and  therefore  I  will  shear  tjie  wolf. 
This  was  just  the  kind  of  reasoning  urged  by  the  minister^ 
*§d  this  the  counsei  he  has  given.  % 

]m.  BURKB  BIJTMASTER-GENEEAL. 

tn  1782,^  wfceh  the  Bockingbam  party  again  came  into 
Buri|e  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  the 
PaymasteiH&ig^ship  of  the  Forces.  He"  immediately 
broug ht  fa^Hbr  a  reform  of  the  office,  surrendering  to 
ibe  public  JpPlifcerest  and  other  advantages  accruing  from 
the  enorn^  sum  o|  1,000,0001.*  which  was  not  unfre- 
quently  tJ^amount  qf  the  Paymaster’s  balaoce  in  hand.  As 
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Treastirer  of  Cbelaea  Hospital,  he  was  entitied  to  the  profits 
of  elothing  the  pensioners,  amounting  to  700/.  per  annum,  and 
managed  to  sate  600/.  more,  which  sums  he  tferew  iatjo  the 
treasuryi  by  which  refosms  47,000/.  per  atmum  were  saved 
to  the  public,  of  which  25,800/.  were  the  usual  perquisites 
of  theoffice.* 


UNIVEBSAL  TAEATI0N. 

In  aniraadverting  on  the  difficulty  of  proposing  New  Taxes, 
Harch  6/ 1782,  Burke  felicitously  observed,  that  on  looking 
over*the  blessed  fruits  of  Lord  North’s  administration,  he 
found  the  country  loaded  with  ten  new  taxes — heer,  wine, 
soap,  leather,horses,  coaches,  post-chaises,  staraps,  and'servants; 
reoollectingthat  ho  had  omitted  sugar  in  his  enumeration,  he 
remarked,  tbat  since  St.  Christopher’s  was  lost,  and  Barba- 

*  Itt  tbese  reforms  Burke  had  been  greatly  assisted  by  Messrs.  Powell 
and  Bambridge,  wbom  he  had  reinstated  in  their  officeg,  as  caahier  and 
accountant,  in  the  Army  Pay  Office,  from  which  they  had  been  d!»- 
anissed  for  mahersation.  Cjn  Mr.  Martin  having  said,  in  tbe  «House  of 
Commons,  that  he  looked  on  their  restoration  as  a  gross  and  daring 
insnlt  to  the  publio,  Mr.  Burke  rose  in  great  heat,  and  exclaimed,  tf  It 

js  a  gross  and  daring - ”  but  before  be  proceeded  further,  Mr.  Sheridan 

puiled  bim  ciown  on  hkt  seat.  This  took  place  on  May  2.  On  the  19tb 
Sir  Cecil  Wray  expressed  his  astonishment  that  the  new  Paymaster 
should  have  reinstated  two  persons  suspected  of  embezzling  fche  pubiic 
money.  Mr.  Burke  apologized  for  the  vioience  he  had  displayed  on  the 
former  evening  ;  but  said  that  “  nothing  was  further  from  his  intention 
than  to  offer  an  excuse  for  what  he  had  done  reJating  to  the  two  unfor- 
tunate  gentlemen  ;  he  felt  such  a  sunghine  of  content  within*  that  If 
the  act  was  undone,  he  was  convinced  he  ahould  do  it  agaifcu”  He  called 
Messrs.  Po^ell  and  Bambridge  two  unfortunafco  raen,  and  said  they  had 
been  committed  to  his  protection  by  Proridence  :  one  of  them  had  been 
wifch  him,  and  appeared  aimost  distracfced ;  he  was  absoiutely  afiait  t 
that  the  poor  man  would  lose  his  sensetp  this  muo h  he  was  sure  of,  that 
tfae  sight  of  his  grey  hairs,  and  tfae  cojfdition  in  wfaich  he  faad  seen  hira, 
had  so  aiected  ana  orercome  him,  thttt  he  was  scarcely  able  to  come 
down  to  fche  House.  Serpral  raembers  expre«sed  their  afcrong  <fisappro- 
hation  of  Mr.  Burke’s  conducfc,  and  the  businets  would  hav«  been  agi- 
tated  anew,  had  not  Powell,  a  fsw  days  ofter,  put  an  end  to  his  exist- 
ooce  witfa  a  iasor,  and  Mr.  JEfci gby  anoouuced  that  Bambridgawas  re- 
moved  from  his  situation.  Tho  latter,  was  eubsequently  tried,  and 
found  gUilty  of  conniving  at  the  ooncealment  of  48,0001.,  for  wtnch  he 
was  aenteneed  ttt  fine  and  imj>risonraent.--  Wrfykt's  Nate  U>  Walpoltf » 
JLcttcrs.  *  , 
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does  and  Jamaica  must  follow,  the  omission  was  of  smali  im- 
portance,  as  we  should  soon  have  no  sugar  to  tax.  What 
fresh  burdens  can  thenoble  Lord  add  to  this  t&ced  and  taxing 
nation  ?  We  are  taxed  in  riding  and  in  walking,  iu  staying 
at  home  and  in  going  abroad,  in  being  masters  or  in  being 
senrants,  in  drinking  wine  or  in  drinking  becr ;  in  short,  m 

eirery  way  possible.* 

« 

HORACE  WALPOLE'S  INTEEVIEW  WITH  MR.  BtTEKE. 

Walpole,  iu  his  Zast  Journals ,  recorcU  a  strange  interview 
*  with  Burke,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Shelburne  as  his 
suecessor  in  the  premicrship. 

First,  Walpole  pours  a  vial  of  wrath  upon  the  Burkes  col- 
3ectively.  <£  I  had  seen,M  writes  tlie  carping  Journalist, u  more 
than  one  eircumstance  that  made  me  question  the  immaculate 
purity  of  Edmutid  Burke’s  views.  Still,  he  stood  in  tho 
highest  Jight  of  integrity  with  tlic  lioekingham  party ;  for 
though  reduced  to  almost  indigenee  by  the  failure  of  his  sfcock- 
jobbing,  lic  liad  preserycd  incorruptiblo  attaehmont  to  his 
party.  Lord  Bockingham  had  immediately  on  becoming  Mi- 
nister  a  second  time  beaped  on  him  and  his  family  the  most 
lucrative  ofiices.  Himseif  was  made  Paymaster  in  the  room 
of  lligby,  tbougb,  aecordiug  to  his  own  Reforming  Bijl,  with 
a  salary  of  only  4000/.  a  year.  Ilis  son  was  madc  Deputy- 
Master,  and  had  a  small  ^inecure  for  life  added.  His  brother 
was  appoiuted  Sccretary  to  the  Treasury ;  and  «hi$  cousin 
William  was  sent  to  India  with  a  very  rich  ofiice  created  on 
purpose  for  him.  Sueh  ^ulenee,  scarce  touched,  it  was 
hard  to  give  up-^-yet  he  did  not  hesitate.  Nor,  as  u*ual,  did 
'he  take  hia  port  with  temper,  the  enthusiasm  of  liis  luxuriant 
imagmafcio^  presented  every  measure  to  him  in  the  most  vivid 
it  had  been  suspectcd  for  above  a  year 
thai  his  ij^Peets  aud  sensations  had  mutually  overheated 
each  othgjpnbis  behaviour  mthe  ensning  jear  did  not  remove 
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££  At  the  very  mdment  when  the  Cavendighes  gounded 
higbest  their  encomiums  on  the  saqrifices  Mr.  Burke  was 
going  to  make,  I  received  a  letters  from  him  to  desire  an  in- 
terview  with  me  the  very  next  morning. 

<£  Burke*s  bnsiness  with  me  was  to  propose  to  my  brother, 
Sir  Edward  Walpole,  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  (an  eraployment  for 
life,  which  during  the  war  had  been  stated  by  thejCommis- 
sioners  of  Accounts  to  produee  him  7000?.  a-year),  to  resign 
that  ofiice,  on  consrderation  of  rceciving  the  full  yearly  valne 
of  it  during  Sir  Edward’s  life  (and  I  think  there  was  an  ad- 
ditional  offer  of  it  to  Sir  Edward  of  fche  disposal  of  the  junior 
Biuke’s  plaee).  The  resignation  was  to  be  made  thafc  very 
day,  that  Lord  Cavendish  might  bestow  it  upon  Edmund 
Burke,  the  father,  befOre  his  Lordship  resigned  ofhce.  Fuli 
security,  Burke  assured  me,  would  be  given  to  Sir  Edward, 
tbat  he  should  be  no  loser;  unless  theoffice  should  bereduced 
by  Parliament,  as  it  probably  would  be,  and  tlien  Sir  Edward 
should  receive  the  full  of  the  reduced  value. 

<c  So  frantic  a  proposal,  I  suppose,  was  never  made*  I  had 
at  no  time  lived  in  friendship  with  Mr.  Buike,  and  latterly 
we  had  had  no  intercourse,  though  always  on  cml  terms  whea 
we  met  by  acccident.  With  Sir  Edward,  Mr.  Burke,  I  believe, 
had  never  exchanged  a  syliable.  How  was  it  possible  to  expect 
tliat  a  tnan  possessed  of  the  second  most  vaiuable  office  in» 
the  Excheqiier  for  lifc  would  resign  it  in  favour  of  a  man 
with  wbom  he  had  not  the  slightest  acquaintance — and  merely 
to  leave  the‘  disposal  of  another  ver^  tri^ng  place  to  another 
person  f  .*  .  .  .  However,  astonishcd  as  I  was  at  tho 

absurdity  of  the  request,  I  commanded  myself  enough  to 
make  the  following  temperate  an^vei’ :  that  I  would  acquaint 
my  brofcher  with  Mr.  BurkS’s  request,  though  I  would  not 
bind  myself  to  advise  it ;  ahd  I  added,that  I  must  beso  frank 
as  to  tell  Mr.  Burke  that  Sir  Edward  was  a  most  warin  anti- 
Americah,  nnd  did  not  speak  with  much  patience  of  thoso 
who  digapproved  the  American  war. 

“  Mr.  Burke  was  much  disheartened  at  so  uncxpected  a 
state  of  the  case,  and  chose  to  say  no  more  himeelf  on  thia 
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«ubject :  but  he  made  his  son  write  to  me  that  nigbt,  and 
cotne  to  me  next  morning  to  persuade  me  ef  the  goodness  of 
'tbe  securitj ;  but  I  so  amply  ezposed  io  him  tbe  impro- 
bability  of  a  man’e  resigning  70001.  a-yefcr  for  n^&asoiii  ftad 
mereiy  on  a  promise  of  indemnification,  tbat  tbe  son  saw  the 
folly  of  tbe  proposal  and  gave  it  up. 

“.Onejpassage  the  son  dropped  that  was  very  memorable. 
He  said  his  father  had  always  intended  to  get  the  office  of 
Clerfc  of  the  Pells.  This  struck  me,  and  esplained  what  I  had 
never  comprehended — which  was  wBy,  in  Mr.  Burke’s  reform- 
ing  bill  that  office  had  not  been  mentioned  among  the  great 
sineeures  that  were  to  be  annihilated  on  the  deaths  of  the 
preserit  incumbents.  Can  one  but  smile  at  a  reformer  of 
abuses  reserving  tbe  second  greatest  abuse  for  himself  ?” 

HOW  TO  BISPERSE  THE  HOUSE. 

Among  the  zealous  adherents  of  the  Rockingham  party  in 
1783,  was  Dayid  Hartley,  member  for  Hull,  the  intolerable 
length  and  dulness  of  whose  speeches  rendered  him  a  nuisance 
even  to  his  friends.  His  rising  always  operated  like  a  dinner- 
,  bell.  One  day  when  he  had  thus  wearied  out  the  patience  of 
his  audiehce,  baving  nearly  reduced  a  House  from  300  to  about 
80  persons,  half  asleep, — just  when  he  was  expected  to  dose,lie 
moved  that  the  Riot  Act  should  be  read,  as  a  document 
necessary  to  prove  some  jf  his  assertions.  Burke,  who  sat 
close  by  him,  and  who,  wishing  to  speak  to  the  Question  under 
discussion,  had  been#almost  bursting  with  impatienfce  for  nearly 
an  hour  and  a  half,  finding  himself  so  cruelly  disappointc*!, 
bounced  up,  exclaimiiig,  ^The  Riot  Act  l  my  dear  friend,  the 
Riot  Act  !  to  what  purpose  ?  don’t  you  seP  that  the  mob  is 
already  dispersed  ? 99  The  sarcastic  wit  of  this  remark,  in 
the  sfote  •pf  %|  House,  nearly  empty,  increased  hy  the  manner 
'aud  t^e,pf  Jp|air  in  which  Burke  uttered  it,  convuIsed  with 
latjgh^r  f ev^py  person  present  except  Hartley,  who  never 
changed  countenance,  and  actually  insisted  on  the  Riot  Act 
being  read  by  one  of  the  clerks. 
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BURKE  AND  THE  GBASSHOPPER. 

Sir  Philip  Francis  once  waited  upon  Burke,  by  appoint* 
nient,  to  read  over  to  him  some  papers  respecting  Hastings’ 
delinquencies.#  He  found  Burke  in  his  garden,  holding  a 
gmshopper :  “  What  a  beautifui  animal  is  this !”  said  Burke ; 

“  observe  jts  structure;  its  legs,  its  wings,  its  eyes.’>0  aHow 
can  you,”  said  Sir  Philip,  “  lose  your  time  in  admiring  sueh 
an  animal,  when  you  harve  so  many  objects  ,of  moment  to 
attend  to  ?”  u  Yet  Socrates,”  said  Burke,  “  according  to 
the  exhibition  of  him  in  Aristophanes,  attended  to  a  much  Iess 
animal ;  he  actually  measured  the  proportion  whieh  its  size 
bore  to  the  space  it  passed  over  in  its  skip.  I  think  the  skip 
of  a  grasshopper  does  not  exceed  its  leugth:  let  us  see.” 
u  My  dear  friend,”  said  Sir  Philip,  u  I  am  in  a  great  hurry ; 
let  us  walk  in,  and  let  me  read  my  papers  to  you.”  Into  the 
house  they  walked ;  Sir  Philip  began  to  read,  and  Mr.  Burke 
appeared  to  listen.  At  length,  Sir  Philip  having  misplaced  a 
paper,  a  pause  ensued.  u  I  think,”  said  Burke,  u  that  natu- 
ralists  are  nOw  agreed  that  locusta ,  not  cicada ,  is  the  Latin 
word  for  grasshopper.  What  is  your  opinion,  Sir  Philip  ?” 
“My  opinion,”  answered  Sir  Philip,  putting  up  his  papers  and 
prcparing  to  move  off,  “  is,  that  till  the  grasshopper  is  out  of 
your  head,  it  would  be  idle  to  talk  to  you  of  the  concerns  of 
Iadia.” 

Prancis  seems  to  havo  excelled  in  rude  hmnour ;  for  when 
Burke  sent*him  two  proof  sheets  of  his  Beflections  on  the 
JE ¥ench  Jteeolution,  which  Sir  Philip  had  seen  in  manuscript, 
and  he  found  that  he  could  not  indhce  Burke  to  suppress  the 
publication,  he  wrote  to  him,  like  a  thoroughly  vexed  friend, 

“  I  wish  you  were  at  the  devil,for  giving  meallthis  trouble.” 

*  Francia  acted  an  iraportant  part  in  the  getting-up  of  the  Impeach- 
inent ;  and  but  fbr  hie  mimu9,  and  the  cool  malignity  with  which  he 
toiled,  there  might  have  been  no  proceedmgs  at  all.  The  circumstance 
that  Francis  was  thc  intimate  friend  of  Burke  had  also  great  influence 
on  the  origin  of  the  Trial. 
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THE  INDIA  BILL, 

In  fche  Sessions  of  1783  and  1784,  Burke  fcook  a  leading 
parfc  in  fche  discussion  of  fche  affairs  of  India,  of  which  he 
knew  more  than  any  public  man  who  had  nofcquitted  Europe. 
To  stop  the  popular  cry  against  them,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany  directors  proposed  to  send  bim  on  his  own  tcrms, 
afc  the  head  of  a  commission,  to  reform  fche  abuses  of  the  Ea$t ; 
but  hc  refused  the  appointment.  The  concoetion  of  the  India 
Bill  has  been  attributcd  in  part  to  Burke,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  ifc  was  Mr.  Fox’s  measure,  and  was  nofc  projected  by 
Burke ;  although  he  assisted  in  its  formation  by  his  volumi- 
nous  reports,  and  by  l*is  opinion  and  revision ;  and  he  urged 
its  success  with  all  liis  powers.  On  Dec.  1,  1783,  on  fche 
second  reading,  he  delivered  an  oration  of  greafc  vigour,  in- 
,  genuifcy,  and  grasp,  maintaining  that  the  present  bill  woukl 
guard  against  future  robberies  and  oppressions ;  and  its  high- 
est  hoifour  and  title  would  be  that  of  “  securing  tbe  rice  in 
liis  pot  to  eyery  man  in  India.”  He  was  nexfc  seen  along 
with  Mr.  Fox,  standing  on  thc*  steps  of  tbe  throne  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  there  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  thc  Bill ; 
but  the  King,  influencing  the  Peers,  caused  the  measure  to  be 
thrown  out,  and  the  Ministry  soon  followed  it.  Mr.  Burke  was 
dismissed  from  offict.  wifcli  the  resfc  of  his  parfcy  ;  and  he  nevcr 
was  again  a  member  of  tl^e  Government.# 

• 

THE  TKIAL  OF  WARBEN  HASTINOS. 

For  some  years  affcer  rejection  of  the  India  Bill,  the 
affairs  of  India  engaged  Burke’s  whole  “  heart,  and  soul>  and 

*  It  is  not  pcrhaps  generally  known,  (says  Mr.  Prior,)  that  this  plan 
for  selziog  upon  India  as  a  direct  possession  of  thc  Crown,  was  originally 
snggested  }>y  Lord  Ohatham.  Mr.  Burko  said  that  more  than  once,  to 
h|s  personal  knowledge,  his  Lordship,  iu  1766  and  1777,  seriously  con* 
tomplated  the  total  dissolution  of  the  territorial  power  of  the  East  India 
Cotapany  is  a  gwernment  in  India,  and  the  assumption  of  it  by  the  exe* 
,putive  aut|ority  at  horne,  leaving  to  the  Company  only  a  right  to  the 
of  the  country. 
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mind,  and  strength,”  “  at  all  hours  and  seasons,  in  the  retire- 
ments  of  summer,  in  the  avocations  of  winter,  ahd  even  amid 
the  snows,  (alluding  to  the  ill  reccption  in  the  preceding 
session,)  that  had  latcly  been  showering  on  my  head.” 

The  command  which  Burke  possessed  over  this  gre^jj  sub- 
ject — his  study  of  the  liistory,  the  laws,  and  usages  of  the 
East — his  higher  powers  of  intellect,  to  work  on  statements 
of  facts  and  on  tables  of  figures — his  analysis  and  digestion — 
and  the  skill  with  which  his  imagination  animated  and 
coloured  shapeless  masses  into  vivid  pictures— were  high 
qualifications  for  this  mighty  work.  “  He  had,  in  the 
highest  degree,  that  noble  faculty  whereby  man  is  able  to  Iive 
in  the  past,  in  tlie  future,  in  the  distant,  and  in  the  unreal. 
India  and  its  inhabitants  were  not  to  him,  as  to  most  English- 
men,  mere  names  and  abstractions,  but  a  reai  country  and  a 
real  people.  The  burning  sun,  the  strange  vegetation  of  the 
palm  and  thc  coeoa-tree,  the  rice-field,  the  tank,  fhe  huge 
trees,  older  than  the  Mogul  empire,  under  which  the  viiiage 
crowds  assemble,  the  thatched  roof  of  the  peasant’s#hut,  the 
rich  tracery  of  the  mosque  where  the  Imaum  prays  with  his 
face  to  Mecca,  the  drums,  ancl  banners,  and  gaudy  idols,  the 
devotee  swinging  in  the  air,  the  graceful  maiden  witli  the 
piteher  on  her  head,  descending  the  steps  to  the  river-side, 
the  black  faces,  tbe  long  beards,  tlic  yellow  streaks  of  sect,  tbe 
turbans  and  the  flowing  robes,  the  spears  and  the  siiver  maces, 
th(*  elephants  with  their  canopies  of  state,  the  gorgeous  palan- 
quin  of  the  prince,  and  the  dose  li^ter  of  the  noble  lady,  all 
those  things  were  to  him  as  the  objects  which  lay  ontheroad 
between  JWaconsfield  and  St.  J  ames’s-street.  All  India  was 
present  to  the  eye  of  his  mind,  frogofthe  kalls  where  suitors  laid 
goid  and  perfumes  at  the  feet  of  sovereigns,  to  the  wild  moor 
whcUfe  the  gipsy  camp  was  pitched ;  from  the  bazaar,  humming 
like  a  beehive  with  the  crowd  of  buyers  and  sellers,  to  the  jungle 
where  the  louely  courier  shakes  his  bunch  of  iron  rings  to 
scare  away  ihe  hyaenas.  He  had  just  as  lively  an  idea  of  the 
insurrection  at  Benares  as  of  Lord  George  Grordon’s  riots,  and 
of  the  execution  of  Nuncomar  as  of  the  execution  of  "Dr. 
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Dodd.  Oppression  in  Bengal  was  to  hira  the  sarae  thing  as 
oppression  in  the  streets  of  London/,# 

His  next  great  effort  was  his  raasterly  speech  on  the  debts 
of  the  Nabob  of  Areot,  in  whieh  he  boldly  stigraatiaed  the 
chief  agent  and  counsellor  of  his  Highness  aa  u  the  old  betrayer, 
insultSr,  oppressor,  and  sconige,  of  a  country  which  has,  for 
years,  been  an  object  of  an  unremitted,  but  unhappily  an  un- 
equal,  stiuggle  between  the  bounties  of  Providence  to  reno- 
vate  and  the  wickedness  of  man  to  destroy.” 

This  was  followed  by  what  has  been  justly  called  his  “  Her- 
culean  labours”  in  the  prosecution  of  Warren  Hastings,  Who, 
Burko  saw,  had  been  guilty  of  some  inost  unjustifiable  acts. 
On  April  4, 1786,  he  presented  to  the  House  the  articles  of 
charge  against  the  ex-govemor  general ;  they  fill  two  voluraes 
of  the  octavo  edition  of  his  works. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  February,  1788,  that  the  trial 
began  in  Westrainster  Hall,  “  where  the  High  Court  of  Far- 
liament  was  to  sit,  aecording  to  forms  handed  down  from  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets,  on  an  Englishman  accused  of  exercis- 
ing  tyranny  over  thelordofthe  holy  city  of  Benares,  and  over 
the  ladics  of  the  princely  house  of  Oude.”  The  impeach- 
ment  was  opened  by  Mr.  Burke  in  a  speech  wliicli  lasted  four 
days,  and  was  unparalleled  for  exuberance  of  thought  and 
splendour  of  diction ;  while  the  ener gy  and  pathos  of  the 
great  orator  raoved  the  stemest  and  gentlest  of  his  auditorS. 
At  lcngtb,  Mr.  Burlce  concluded.  Raising  his  voice  tili  the 
old  oaken  arches  resounded  ;  u  Therefore,”  said  he,  u  hath  it 
witli  all  confidence  been  ordered  by  the  Commom  of  Great 
Britain,  that  I  irapeach  Warren  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours.  I  impeack  Jaim  in  the  name  of  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  whose  trust  he  bas  betrayed.  I  im- 
peacb  hira  in  the  nam®  of  the  English  nation,  whose  emihent 
honour  fie  has  sulhed.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  india.  whose  rights  he  has  trodden  underfoot,  and 
whosej&gmtry  ho  has  turned  into  a  descrt.  Lastly,  in  the 
naraoJPIh^nan  nature  itself,  in  thc  name  of  both  sexes,  in 
yffr  *  Macaulay ;  EdMwgh  2lcvimf  1841. 
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the  natne  of  erery  age,  in  the  name  of  eveiy  raak#  I  impeach 
the  common  enemy  and  oppreseor  of  aH  P* * 

At  the  second  sitting  of  the  Court,  Sheridan  spoke  on  the- 
charge  relative  to  the  Begums  of  Oude:  his  spariding  and 
highly  finished  deciamation  lasted  two  days :  the  Hali  was 
crowded  to  suffocation,  and  it  wa$  said  that  fifty  guineas  had 
heen  paid  for  a  single  ticket.  Sheridan,  when  he  concluded, 
contrived  to  sink  back,  as  if  eshausted,  into  tbe  nrms  of 
Burke,  who  liugged  him  with  the  energy  of  generous  admi- 
ration.# 

Among  the  auditors  sat  Hannah  More,  who  says  of  this 
powerfui  oration :  “  The  recapitulation  of  the  dreadful  cruelties 
in  India  was  wotked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  eloquence  and 
passion,  so  that  the  orator  was  scized  with  a  spasm  which 
made  him  incapable  of  speaking  anofher  word.  I  think  I 
never  felt  such  indignation  as  whcn  Burke,  with  Sheridan 
standing  on  one  side  of  him  and  Fox  on  the  other,  saidr 
‘  Yice  incapacitates  a  man  from  all  puhlic  duty,  it  withers 
the  powers  of  his  understanding,  aud  makes  his  mijtl  para- 
lytic.’  Ilooked  at  histwo  neighbours,  and  saw  they  were 
quite  free  from  sympfcoms  of  palsy.” 

We  pass  over  a  series  of  orations  and  an  elaborate  Beport, 
by  Burke,  until  finally  on  May  28,  1794.  he  commenced  his 
concluding  address  on  the  impeachment,  which  continued  for 
nine  days.  All  these  speeches  have  been  published  since  his* 
death,  from  notes  which  he  spcnt  the  leisure  of  the  last  yoars 
of  his  life  in  preparing,  and  which*^e  enjoined  hi$  executors 
to  give  to  tho  worid. 

At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1795,  the  decision  was  pro~ 
nounced,  near  eight  years  after  IIqstings  had  been  brought  t# 
the  bar  of  the  Lords  {the  148th  day).  Hastings  was  ac- 
quitted  by  a  large  majority  on  every  separafce  article  charged 
against  him.  During  the  slow  progress  of  the  trial,  ihe 
feeling  changed  from  being  strong  against  him  to  equal  vio- 

*  No  notes  v.  orthy  of  <5redit  hare  been  disoovered  of  this  great  speecb, 
fcr  a  oopy  of  which,  oorreoted  by  himself,  Sherid&n  was  ofered  a  thou- 
sand  pounds,  but  he  deelined  to  give  it 
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lence  in  his  favour.  Among  the  tesfcimonies  to  the  latter,  it 
was  said  that  at  Benares,  the  very  plaee  at  whioh  the  acts 
set  forth  in  the  first  articlc  of  impeachment  had  been  cotn- 
apaitted,  the  natives  had  erected  a  temple  to  Bdatings. 
Burke’s  observations  on  this  apotlieosis  were  admirable.  He 
saw  no  reason  for  astonishment,  he  said,  in  the  ineidv»nt 
,which  had  been  represcnted  as  so  striking.  He  knew  some- 
thing  of«the  mythology  of  the  Brahmins.  Ile  knewthat  ab 
they  worshipped  some  gods  from  love,  so  they  worshipped 
others  from  fear.  He  knew  that  they  erected  shrines,  not 
only  to  the  bcnignant  deities  of  light  aud  plenty,  but  also  to 
thefiends  who  preside  over  sraalhpos  and  murder;  nor  did 
he  at  all  dispute  the  elaim  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  admitted 
into  such  a  Pantheon.  “  This  reply,”  (says  Macaulay)  “  has 
always  struek  us  as  on6  of  the  finest  that  ever  was  made  in 
Parliament.  It  is  a  grave  and  forcible  argument,  decomted 
by  the  most  brilliant  wit  and  fancy.”* 

His  labours  in  what  3ie  called  “  Tlio  Indian  Field”  wcrc, 
to  tlie  close  of  his  existcnce,  regarded  by  Burke  as  those  by 
which  he  had  ileserved  bcst  of  his  country.  In  1706,  he 
wrote :  “  If  I  were  to  call  for  a  reward  (which  1 3iave  nevcr 
done)  it  should  bc  for  those  scrvices  in  wlnch,  for  fourteen 

*  Of  this  celebrated  Trial  it  is  right  the  public  should  have  the  mos,t 
accurate  account :  acconhngly,  the  Speeches  of  tlie  Managers  «ind 
Counsel,  upon  the  suggestiun  of  Sir  Oeorge  Comewall  Lewis,  are  now 
(1860)  iu  couise  of  puthcation  by  Authority. 

This  first  volume  conUins  the  four  groafc  opening  speeches  of  Buiko 
in  February,  1788,  :tnd  siagly  'addresses  trora  Fox,  Uiey,  Ansfcruther, 
Pclham,  and  Adam,  along  witli  the  four  orations  <lelivoml  by  Shendan 
in  the  montli  cf  June  in  tlie  same  yoar.  All  these  speecb£s  aio  prinfcod 
from  the  origtnal  noieR  taken  zerbafim,  aud  even  tho  errors,  and  slip*  oi 
grammar,  and  want  of  conne^ipn  hicidental  to  oral  delheiy,  are  ciue- 
lully  preserved  in  these  titmscriifis.  A  short-hand  writer,  from  the  office 
oi  Mr.  Gurney,  was  commissioned  at  the  trial  to  take  the  exact  notes  of 
the  proceedipgs  ;  a  nearly  complete  set  of  fchemis  pre*orved  at  Lincdn’R 
Inn.  The  late  Mr.  Adolphus  had  uned  it  for  his  Ilistury  of  Englamt 
from  tfieA  ecation  of  Georf/e  III,  Mr.  Burke  revisedhis  owu  speech  for 
jmbiication ;  ard  by  comparison  betwcen  Burke’s  own  pubiioation  and 
the  notes  of  tlie  reporfcer,  it  is  plain  that  after  speaking  it  Burke  actually 
remodelkd  his  speech  to  a  great  extent.  The  Editor  (Mr.  E,  A.  Bond,\ 
observestthat  revised  form  there  is  moie  condensation  of  language, 
tljan  in  Ike  otmm*  as  actually  anokm>—Athencwwi  revkw. 
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years  without  intermission,  I  showed  the  most  industry,  and 
had  the  least  success, — I  mean  in  the  affairs  of  India.  They 
are  those  on  which  I  value  rnyself  the  most ;  most  for  tlie 
importance,  most  for  the  labour,  most  for  the  judgment,  most 
for  constancy  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit.  Others  may 
value  them  most  for  the  tntention.  In  that  Surely  they  are 
not  mistaken/' 

The  Hastings  affair  was  not  spared  by  the  caricaturists, 
and  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  best  of  Gillray’s  earlier  prints — 
“  The  political  banditti  assaulting  the  saviour  of  India,”  itt, 
which  Hastings  defends  himself  with  a  shield  of  honour, 
against  Burke,  who  fires  a  blunderbuss  at  him  in  front,  while 
Fox  is  attaeking  him  with  a  dagger  behind,  Lord  North,  in 
the  meantime,  is  robbing  him  of  sojne  of  his  money-bags. 
Sayer  published  a  print  of  “  The  Manager  (of  the  Trial)  in 
disfcress,  in  which  Burke,  Fox,  and  his  fellow-aecusers,  aro 
thrown  from  the  bridge,  owing  to  the  giving  way  of  the 
piers.”  (Peers.)  In  another  print,  “  The  First  Cliarge*’ — 
an  Indian  Prince  dcprived  of  liis  hookah,  the»accuser 
(Burke,)  energefcically  appeals  to  his  audience — u  Guilty  of 
not  sufiering  him  to  smoke  for  two  days.”  “  The  Galantee 
Show,”  the  best  of  the  set,  represents  Burke  as  the  show- 
man,  exhibiting,  by  means  of  a  magic  lantern,  a  Benares  fiea 
magiiihed  to  an  elepliant ;  a  Begum  wart,  as  large  as  Olym- 
pus,  Pelion,  and  Ossa  piled  one  on  the  other ;  “  Begum’s 
Tears,”  of  proportionate  dimensiory* ;  and  “  an  ouzle,”  which 
appears  as  a  whale.  At  the  end  of  fche  Trial,  Sayer  published 
a  large  priifb,  “  The  last  of  tlie  Manager’s  Farce,”  in  whicli 
the  bust  of  Hastings  is  rising  from  black  clouds  of  calumny, 
and  surrounded  with  glory ;  the  cefyuror  Burke  has  his  hand 
full  of  eharges,  and  is  described  as  “  one  of  the  managers, 
and  a  principal  performer ;  who,  having  out-Heroded  Herod, 
retires  from  the  stage  in  a  passion  at  seeing  the  farce  likely 
to  be  damned.” 

Nothing  cotild  exceed  the  effects  produced  araong  the 
auditory  at  various  stages  of  this  Trial.  Mr.  Burke’s  details 
of  the  cruelties  of  Debi  Sing  were  appalling  and  heart-sick- 
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ening.  A  convulsive  sensation  of  horror,  affright,  and  »mo- 
thered  execration,  peryadcd  all  the  male  part  of  his  hearers ; 
and  audible  sobbings,  and  screams,  the  female.  He  dropped 
his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  for  some  minutes  was  uuable  to 
proceod ;  from  this  he  recovercd  suflieiently  to  go  on  a  little 
further,  but  being  ebliged  to  cease  from  spcaking  twice  at 
short  intervals,  the  Princo  of  Wales,  to  relieve  him,  at 
length  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House, 

It  is  said  that  after  the  storm  of  Burke’s  eloquence  had 
spcnt  its  force,  and  his  voice  for  the  moment  eeased,  hi$  fea- 
tures  still  expressed  the  energy  of  his  feelings,  his  hand 
seemed  to  threaten  punishment,  and  his  brow  to  meditate 
vengeance.  Still  stronger  testimony  is  that  of  the  accused 
himself.  “  For  half  an  hour,n  said  Hastings,  “  I  looked  up 
at  the  orator  in  a  reverie  of  wonder,  and  during  that  space,  I 
actually  felt  myself  the  most  culpable  man  on  earth add- 
ing,  however,  “  but  I  recurrcd  to  my  own  bosom,  and  there 
found  a  consciousncss  that  eonsoled  me  under  all  I  heard  and 
all  I  suFered.”  Even  the  flinty  Lord  Thurlow  was  affected 
almost  to  tears ;  and  some  days  after,  observed  that  u  their 
Lordships  all  kncw  the  effect  upon  the  auditors,  many  of 
whom  had  not  to  that  moment,  and  perhaps  never  would, 
recover  from  the  shock  it  had  occasioned.” 

Erskine  said  of  the  conductors  of  the  Trial,  that  they  wero 
wholly  unparalleled,  **  shaking  the  wails  that  surrounded 
them  with  anathemas  of  superhuman  eloquence.” 

Lord  John  Eussell,  m,liis  Memoriah  of  Fox>  says ;  “  The 
course  of  cupidity  and  fraud  (in  India),  of  robb^ry  and  op- 
pression  was  brought  to  a  close  by  'the  impeaehment  of 
Warren  Hastings.  *  .  «  «,  JFor  years  Slr.  Burke  perscvered 
in  his  great  work.  Neitber  tbe  dilatory  plan  of  a  dissolution 
pf  Pa#mnent,  nor  the  appalling  earthquake  of  the  French 
(to  none  more  appalling  tban  to  him,)  ever  dis- 
traojMnis  attention  from  his  great  Indian  enterprise.  The 
spolljls  delirOred  by  him  in  Westminster  Hall  are  great 
Tnonut|esits  of  industry  and  eloquence ;  they  surpass  in 
powct' 1  those  of  Cicero  when  denouncing  the  crimcs  of 
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Vcrres.  Finally,  although  the  impeachment  ended  in  an  ac- 
quittal,  its  results  were  memorable  and  beaefioial.  Kever 
has  the  great  objeet  of  punishment,  the  preveation  of  crime, 
hcen  attained  more  oompletely  than  by  this  trial.*,# 

BURKE  AND  MADAME  D^ARBLAT. 

In  June,  1782,  Madame  d’Arblay,  then  Miss  Bumey,  first 
met  Mr.  Burke  and  his  family,  at  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds’s  villa, 
on  Eichmond  Hill.  Burke  sat  opposite  to  tlie  young  au- 
thoress,  spoke  highly  of  her  writings,  as  she  told  Mr.  Prior, 

“  completely  to  win  her  admiration,”  and  he  was  ever  after  * 
most  lrind  and  friendly  to  her.  She  describes  Burke,  in.  her 
Memoirs,  as  tall,  of  noble  figure,  commanding  air,  and  grace- 
ful  address ;  his  ianguage  copious,  various,  and  eloquent ;  his 
manners  attractive ;  his  -conversation  delightful ;  he  was  not, 
liowever,  all  compliment,  but  mingled  useful  criticism  upon 
*  Miss  Burney’sworks.  In  the  following  year  he  procured  for 
lier  father  the  sifcuation  of  organist  to  Chelsea  Hospital :  “  I 
could  afmost  have  cried,”  says  Miss  Burney,  when  he  said : 
u  ‘  This  is  my  last  act  in  office.’  ” 

After  the  introduction  at  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds’s,  Burke  be- 
came  a  constant  visitor  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Burney,  in  St. 
Martin’s-street,  Leicester-square,  the  lasfc  town  residence  of 
Sir  Isaae  Newton  ;f  whence  Dr.  Burney’s  circle  was  called 
a  Newtonians.” 

*  Subsequently,  Miss  Burney’s  Wyidsor  opinions,  (after  she 
had  becoiBe  maid  of  honour,)  upon  Hastings  and  the  Begency 
(juestion,  led  her  to  regard  Burke  with  changed  feelings. 

*  Warren  Hastings  survived  this  Tnal  more  than  twenty  years.  He 
died  in  August,  lol8 ;  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  died  his 
leadtng  counsel,  Lord  Ellenborough  ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  same 
month  died  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Thus,  within  five  months,  Hastings, 
his  defender,  and  his  bitteresi  enemy,  passed  to  thek  earthly  resting- 
phices.  ' 

f  Dr.  Bumey,  in  &n  anecdote  related  te  BoaweU,  (fyfe  ofjohnson,) 
crroneouslYRtates N ewton to have diedin  this house :  he  died  at  Orbeil’s- 
buildings,  Keasingtoa,  (Cunmiies  pf  London,)  At  Campden  HUl,  at 
£he  pre^ent  dny,  is  a  **  Hewton  Housa" 
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Sbo  thought  him  the  “  cruel  persecutor  of  an  iujured  anɗ 
innocent  man,”and  aa  she  saw  the  orator  in  the  box  inWest- 
minSter  Hall,  she  esclaimed :  “  Poor  Mi.  Burke,  so  near  to 
being  wholly  right,  while  yet  wholly  wrong!,>  Neverthe- 
less,  she  still  admired  his  eloquence — u  nervous,  olear,  and 
striking.”  .  .  ,  “  When  he  narrated,  he  was  easy,  flow- 

ing,  and  natural ;  when  he  doclaimed,  energetio,  warm,  and 
brilliant and  she  thought  Burkc’s  oratorical  powers  far  more 
gentlemanlike,  scholarlike,  and  fraught  with  true  genius  than 
those  of  Mr.  Fox. 

BURKE'S  OPINION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CHAEACTER. 

In  November,  1783,  Mr.  Burke  was  elected  Lord  Bector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  April  following,  took 
place  his  installation,  when  in  the  course  of  his  address,  he 
thns  expressed  his  esteem  for  the  national  charaeter.  “  Thcy 
are  a  p'eople,”  he  added  to  Mr.  Wyndham,  “  acute  and  proud,' 
of  mucl>  pretension  and  no  inconsiderable  performance ;  aud 
notwithstanding  undue  egotism  and  cxccssive  nationality,  on 
the  whole  very  estimable.,, 

4 

“MUZZLING  THE  LION” 

In  the  new  Pa*liament  of  1784,  Burke  was  not  viewed 
witli  much  favour :  the  younger  members,  when  he  rose  to 
speak,  attempted  to  cough‘  him  down ;  or  his  speechcs  were 
received  with  affeeted  laughter  andviolent  vociferation,  which 
led  him  once  td  say  to  his  assailants  that  “  he  eould  teadh  a 
pack  of  liounds  to  yelp  witlj  more  melody  and  equal  compre- 
hension.”  At  another  time,  on  Burke  rising  with  papcrs  in 
liis  hand,  a  rough  country  member  exclaimed :  “  I  hope  the 
honoumble  gcntleman  docs  not  mean  to  read  that  largc 
bundle  of  papars,  and  bore  us  with  a  long  speeeh  into  the 
bargaia” — dkai  Burke  was  so  irritated,  that  incapable  of 
utteraUce,Jwran  .out  of  the  House.  “Never  before,”  said 
the  wiity  $lorge  Selwyn,  “did  I  soe  the  fable  realized— a 
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lion  put  to  fliglit  by  the  braying  of  an  ass.”  To  muzzte  the 
lion  became  the  common  phr&se  forthese  attempts  to  prevpt 
Burke  being  heard ;  and,  as  tbe  Minister,  Fojt’s  young  friWds, 
were  foremost  in  their  attacks,  he  was  accused  of  eneou- 
ragjing  these  indecorous  interruptions  “  given  to  a  man  pos- 
sessed  of  an  eloquence  with  which  all  that  remains  of  anti- 
quity  must  lose  in  the  competition.” 


CABICATTJRES  ON  BUEKE. 

Burke  appears  to  have  been  a  leading  object  of  attack  . 
to  the  rcsentful  exultation  of  his  political  opponents.  His 
warmth  of  feeling,  and  his  splendid  eloquence,  made  him  one 
of  the  foremost  champions  in  the  desnltory  warfkre  which  in 
1784  was  carried  on  against  the  ministerial  majorities  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  wheu  the  caricaturists  made  war  upon 
his  pretended  Jesuitism  ;  and  they  pictured  the  writer  on 
the  Subltme  and  Bemtiful  as  a  raving  demon  of ’sedition,  one 
of  the  foremost  of  the  followers  of  the  political  Satah.  The 
Tories,  in  their  derision,  recommended  the  Opposition  leaders 
to  tum  their  talents  to  more  profitable  labours.  Thus,  in  a 
ballad  and  caricature,  Fox  is  exhorted  to  turn  Preacher;  and 
Edmund  puts  on  the  garb  of  feminipe  devotion,  and  leads  as 
'u  Mistress  ”  Burke : 

For  thee,  0  beautcous  and  sublime  t 
What  place  of  honoui*  sliall  we  findl 
To  tempt  with  money  we^  a  orime ; 

Thine  are  the  riches  of  the  mind ! 

Clad  in  a  matron’s  oap  and  robe, 

Thou  shalt  a&aist  eaoh  yithered  eronc, 

And,  as  the  piercing  thfeat  shall  probe ; 

Be’t  thine  to  lead  the  choral  groan. 

Thine  to  aplift  the  whiten’d  eye, 

And  thine  to  spread  th’  uplifbed  hand ! 

Thine  to  upheave  th’  expreesive  sigh, 

And  regulate  the  hoary  bandt 

One  of  the  rai’er  priuts  of  Gillray,  published  in  April,  1788, 
satirizes  the  new  admiuistration  under  the  representation  of 
.u  “  coalition  dance,*>  in  which  the  principal  characters  in  it 
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figuro  uiider  the  various  garbs  given  to  them  by  the  preju- 
dicee^of  party  fection.  Burke  appears  here  as  the  concealed 
Jesuit,  the  character  whioh  the  eitreme  Protestant  party 
had  conferred  upon  him  ever  since  his  exertions  for  Catholic 
emancipation. 

Caricatures  of  himself  were  a  great  source  of  amusoment 
to  Mr.  Burke.  One  day,  dining  at  Lord  Tankeryille’s,  ho 
said  they  did  not  give  him  the  least  uneasiness.  “  I  have,  I 
believe,  seen  them  all,  laughed  at  them  all,  and  pretty  well 
remembcr  them  all  and  he  then  repeated  the  different  cha- 
racters  in  which  he  had  figured  in  the  shops,  and  this  so  hu- 
moromly  as  to  keep  the  table  for  a  considerable  time  in  con- 
tinual  laughter. 

DEATH  OP  DR.  JOHNSON. 

When  Johnson  lay  in  his  last  illness,  he  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Burke,  \vith  some  other  friends,  when  Edmund  observed 
that  thef  presence  of  strangers  might  be  oppressive  to  him. 
“  No,  sir,”  said  the  dying  moralist,  “  it  is  not  so ;  and  I  must 
be  in  a  wretched  state  indeed  when  your  company  would  not 
be  a  delight  to  me.”  It  will  be  recollected  that  Johnson  and 
Burke  had  enjoyed  twenty-seven  years’  unbroken  friendship. 
Johnson  died,  Dec.  13, 1^84,  at  his  house  in  Bolt-court,  Fleet- 
street,  in  the  back  room  of  the  iirst  floor.  His  remains  were 
buried  in  Westminster  Ab.bey,  on  Dec.  20,  with  a  numerous 
attendance%f  his  friends;  Burke  following  as  one  of  the  pall- 
bearers.  In  1790,  he  became  one  of  the  eommittSe  fotmed  to 
erect  a  statue  to  his  memory.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  proposed 
that  it  should  be  placed  h*  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral :  while  Sir 
Jo&eph  Banks,  Boswell,  and  others,  preferred  Westmmster 
Abbey :  Burke  was  of  the  fonflaer  opinion,  observing  tbat  “  it 
wouldbe,indeed,  robbing  Poter  to  pay  Paul,”  (alluding  to  the 
saints  to  which  the  two  churches  are  declicated,) <#  but  still  the 
reasous  for  transfer  were  so  forcible  as  to  make  him  think  it 
rathetf  an  exchange  than  robbery.’* 
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COUKT  DE  MIRABEATJ  AT  BEACONSEIELD. 

In  1785;  Count  de  Mirabeau  was  introduced  by  his  school- 
fellow,  Sir  GilbertElliot,to  Burke,  and  paid  him  a  short  vl«it 
at  Beaconsfield.  He  had  come  to  England  on r  some  literaiy 
project,  and  one  of  the  results  of  his  visit  may  have  been  bis 
unscrupulous  and  unacknowledged  appropriation  qf  whole 
speeches  of  Burke,  in  which  borrowed  plumes  the  Count 
aftorwards  lorded  it  over  the  National  Assembly.  In  1791, 
Burke  wrote  jocularly  of  the  revolutionist’s  visit,  in  allusion 
to  hii  receiving  the  Abbe  Maury :  “  I  have  had  the  Count  de 
Miraheau  in  my  house ;  will  he  (the  Abbe)  submit  affcerwards 
to  enter  under  tbe  same  roof  ?  I  will  have  it  purified  and 
espiated,  and  I  shall  look  infco  the  ’besfc  formulas  from  the 
time  of  Homer  downwards  for  that  purpose.  I  will  do  every~ 
thing  but  imitate  the  Spaniard,  who  burned  his  honse  because 
the  Connetable  de  Bourbon  had  been  lodged  in  it.  That 
ceremony  is  too  expensive  for  my  finances.’* 

REFOBMEUS  SILENCED. 

In  tho  Session  of  1785,  Mr.  Fox*s  motion  for  reform  drew 
from  Burke  aome  strong  animadversions,  demanding  how  he 
of  all  men  could  assume  tliafc  the  people  were  not  sufiiciently 
represented,  when  he  daily  boasted  that  his  o\vn  place  and 
preponderanoe  thero  were  solely^owing  to  the  voice  of  the 
people.  The  argument  was  unanswerable.  On  the  <Jovem- 
ment  bill’for  regulating  the  public  offices,  which  Sheridan 
termed  a  mere  ratnsatching  measure,  he  was  equally  severe, 
and  continuing  the  allusion  to  rafttters  of  petty  reform,  ludi- 
crously  quoted :  * 

Mice  and  nvfcB,  and  such  smaU  deer, 

„  Had  been  Tom*s  food  for  seyen  long  year. 

BURKEf  AS  A  COMPANIOlSr. 

Wben  Mr.  Hardy,  the  biographer  of  Lord  Charlemont, 
visited  Mr.  Burke  in  1787,  he  was  charmed  wifch  his  social, 
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bospitable,  and  agreeably  eommumoative  qualitie».  a  One  of 
the  most  satisfactory  days,”  he  writes,  “  periwps  *that  I  ever 
spent  in  mj  life  was  going  with  him  iifa&lMe  from  London 
to  Beaconsfield.  He  stopped  at  Uxbridge  whilst  hfe  horses 
were  feeding,  and  happening  to  meet  some  gentiemeu  of  I 
know  not  what  Mihtia  who  appeared  to  be  perfect  strangers, 
he  enter^d  into  disoourse  with  them  at  the  gateway  of  the 
inn*  Hrs  eonversatron  at  that  moment  completely  exempli- 
fied  what  Johnson  said  of  hiir. :  *  Tliat  you  could  not  meet 
Bui;ke  urjder  a  shed  without  saying  that  he  was  an  extra- 
ordinary  man.’  He  was  altogether  uncommonly  attraciive 
and  agreeable.  Every  object  of  the  slightest  notoriety,  as 
we  passed  along,  whether  of  natural  or  local  histoiy,  fiir- 
nished  him  with#  abundant  materials  for  conversation.  The 
house  at  Uxbridge,  where  the  treaty  was  held  during  Charles 
the  Firat’s  time ;  the  beautiful  undulating  grounds  of  Bul- 
strode,  formerly  the  residence  of  Ohancellor  JefFries;  and 
Walier’s  tomb  in  Beaconsfield  churcbyard,  which  before  we 
went  houie  we  visited,  and  whose  ,charaeter  as  a  gentleman, 
a  poet,  andan  orator,  heshortly  delineated,  but  with  exquisite 
felicity  of  genius, — altogether  gave  an  uncommon  interest  to 
his  eloquence ;  and  although  one-and-twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  that  day,  I  entertain  the  most  vivid  and  plearing  recol- 
lectdons  of  it.”  * 


A  POLITICAL  GAME. 

In  1787  there  were  in  ‘Parliament  nine  Memb$rs  said  to 
be  returned  by  a  noble  Earl,  and  wbo  were  thence  called  the 
nine-pim.  One  evcning,  Mr.  Pox  entering  tbe  House  at  tbe 
moment  of  a  cheer,  inquire<f  of  Mr.  Sheridan  tbe  causO  of  it. 

Oh !  nothing  of  consequence,”  replied  Sheridan ;  u  only 
Burke  knocking  down  one  of  the  nmepms  /” 

TUE  PBIKCB  OP  WALES'S  DEBTS. 

w  neu,  m  1787,  the  Prince  applied  to  Parliament  for  an 
increase  of  income  for  the  liquidation  of  his  debts,  Mr. 
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Sheridan  urged  the  hardsMp  of  the  case,  ahd  wmt  so 
far  as  to  state  thafc  if  the  assistance  was  nofc  granted, 
the  Prinpe  wuit  discontinue  the  necessary  repairs  of 
Carlton  Houee,  and  retire  from  the  dignity  of  his  station 
into  the  obicurity  of  private  life.  Mr.  ButkC,  who  was 
presenfc,  with  several  members  of  Opposition,  saw  no  satis- 
faotory  reason  for  adopting  the  threatened  alternativ£,  Which 
might  be  regarded  as  petulance  rather  than  necessity ;  that 
it  would  be  better  to  submit  to  ineonvenience  than  resorfc  fco 
retiremenfc;  “  while  many  would  be  induced  to  question 
whether  dignity  thus  easily  and  voluntarily  thrown  aside 
might  not  in  time  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  Besides, 
mbmission  is  in  ifcself  a  virtue,  and  ultimately  will  have  its 
effecl*”  It  was  then  urged  that  the  expenses  of  the  public 
establishment  alone  would  absorb  the  whole  of  the  Prinee’s 
income,  leaying  nothing  for  private  enjoyments.  u  Taking 
the  quesfcion  even  on  this  showing,”  replied  Burke,  wif  we 
inquire  very  minutely,  something  may  be  found  even  for  that 
purpose.  But  I  must  continue  to  think,  that  a  Boyal  per- 
sonage  oughfc,  in  some  cases,  to  make  this  among  his  other 
sacrifices.  My  idea  is  (alluding  to  the  paramount  duty  of 
supporting  the  royal  dignity  in  preference  to  any  private 
gratification,)  that  we  should  starve  the  man  in  order  to  faUen 
ihe  prince,  rather  than  starve  the  prince  in  order  to  fatten  the 
man.” 

Burke  then  proceeded  to  trace  en  paper  the  outline  of  a 
propejr  royal  esfcablishment — the  ch&pel,  library,  and  riding- 
house — fche  chaplain  also  to  perform  the  duty  of  libmian ; 
and  suggested  as  becoming,  if  not  polifcically  useful,  for  fche 
Prince  to  give  a  dinner  once  a  foltnight  to  all  the  leading 
members  of  Parliament,  withoufc  distinction  of  party.  He 
then  wenfc  into  the  details  of  a  royal  establishment — the 
description  and  quality  of  the  offlcers  of  the  household ;  the 
number  of  servants,  horses,  and  carriages,  (the  latter  limited 
to  two ;)  the  necessary  annual  repairs  of  the  royal  residence ; 
aud  evcry  other  item  of  probable  espense.  His  calculation 
showed  that  afler  paying  all  sfcate  expenses,  fchere  would  still 
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be  a  residue  of  10,000/.,  whieh  znight  be  appropriated  to 
private  purposes.  *4  I  alwaye  knew  Burke’s  capacity  io  eom- 
prehend  great  things,’1  said  Mr.  Courteuay,  wfeo  was  present 
on  the  oecasion ;  Mbut  I  was  not  so  well  awaro  that  he  had 
leisure  enough  to  master  the  small.M 

The  above  was  communicated  by  Lord  Crewe  to  Mr.  Havi- 
land  Barke,  and  is  given  in  Prior’s  Life.  Tho  requisito 
knowledge  for  this  estimate  Burke  had,  doubtless,  acquired  in 
perfecting  his  plan  of  Economidal  Bcform,  submitted  by  him 
to  Parliament  in  1779,  and  printed  in  his  Corretpondence. 

A  HOMELY  SIMILE. 

One  of  the  happiest  of  Burke’s  homely  similes  is  contained 
in  his  reply  to  Pitt,  orfthe  subject  of  his  commercial  treaty 
witli  France,  in  1787.  Pitt,  he  contended,  had  contemplated 
the  subject  with  a  narrowness  peculiar  to  limited  minds — u  as 
an  affair  of  two  little  counting-houses,  and  not  of  two  great 
nations^  He  seems  to  consider  it  as  a  contention  between 
the  sign  of  the  jletsr-de-h 8 >  and  the  sign  of  the  old  red  lion9 
for  which  should  obtain  the  best  custom.’,  In  replying  to  the 
argument,  that  the  Americans  were  our  children,  and  should 
not  have  revolted  against  their  parent,  he  said ;  “  They  are  our 
children,  it  is  true,  and  when  children  ask  for  bread,  we  are 
not  to  give  them  a  stone.  When  those  children  of  ours  wish 
to  assimilate  with  their  parenfca,  and  to  respecfc  the  beauteous 
countenance  of  British  Uberty,  are  we  to  tum  to  them  the 
shameful  parts  of  our  Constitution  ?  Are  we  tp  give  them 
our  weakness  for  their  strength,  our  opprobrium  for  their 
glory,  and  the  slough  of  tslavery,  which  we  are  not  able  to 
work  off,  to  serve  them  for  their  freedom  P” 

DB.  BROCKLESBY'S  GIFT  TO  BUBKE. 

Brocklesby  willbe  recollected  as  a  scbool-fellow  of  Edmund 
at  B^litore.  He  came  to  London,  practised  many  years 
with  auceesf  and  profit,  Uved  in  handsome  style,  and  was 
much' attached  to  the  society  of  men  of  lefcters.  He  kepfc 
up  his  friendship  with  Burke,  and  in  1788,  gave  him  an  un- 
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mistakableproof  of  his  regard  ia  the  foUowiagBOte,  dated  from 
Norfolk-street,  Strand,  July  2:  44  My  very  dear  friead,— My 
veneration  of  your  jmblic  conduet  for  maay  yetrs  paet,  and 
my  real  affection  for  your  private  virtues,  and  transcendent 
worth,  made  me  yesterday  take  a  liberty  witb  you  iu  a 
moment’s  conversation  with  you  at  my  house  to  make  you 
an  instant  present  of  one  theusand  pounds,  which,  for  years 
past,  by  will,  I  had  destined  as  a  testimony  of  my  regard  on 
my  decease.”  He  adds :  he  is  “  rich  enough  to  spare  to  virtue 
what  others  waste  in  vice,”  Recollecting  that  the  legatee*s 
death  might  take  place  (as  it  really  did)  before  his  own,  « 
Brookleshy  gave  the  money  in  advance.  Burke  allowed  a 
fortmght  to  ekpse  before  he  accepted  it,  on  the  assurance 
that  it  did  not  trench  on  the  ckims^f  others,  and  that  it 
might  remain  as  a  debt  at  the  pleasure  of  the  donor. 

Br.  Brocklesby  attended  Burke’s  son,  Richard,  at  Crom- 
well  House,  Brompton,  in  1794.  The  Doctor^died  on  tho 
llth  of  Decemher,  1797,  having  returned  that  day  from  a 
visit  to  the  widow  of  Edmund  Burke,  at  JBeaconsfielcf!« 

BUKKE  AND  THE  IIEGENCY. 

At  the  closo  of  1788,  Mr.  Pitt  addressed  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  a  letter,  detailing  the  restrictions  to  be  imposed  upon 
him  in  the  offtce  of  Regent.  It  implied  some  ungenerous 
suspicions  of  his  future  conduct,  to  which  it  was  necessary  the 
Prince  should  reply ;  but  with  sueft  reserve  as  not  to  commit 
himself  with,Pafliament,  with  the  public,  with  the  Queen,  or 
with  his  Majesty,  in  ease  of  his  recovefry.  For  the  execution 
of  this  delicate  duty,  the  eye  of  #Jhe  Prince’s  party  tumed 
upon  Burke:  the  doeument  was  produced  in  a  very  short 
time ;  the  writer  laying  aside  the  warmth  of  the  partisan,  and 
assuming  the  dignity  of  the  Prince.  As  Burke  had,  howovcr, 
recently  avowed  his  unacquaintance  with  the  interior  of 
Carlton  House,  it  was  douhted  whether  he  really  was  the 
author  of  the  PrinceV  reply ;  hut  the  rough  draft  has  becn 
found  among  his  papers,  a  few  trifling  alteratious  baving  been 
made  in  the  outline*— ' u  not-  for  the  better.” 
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Burke  now  found  himself  the'  victim  of  sinisfcer  arts,  to 
oause  him  to  sfcaad  ill  with  her  Majesfcy.  Such  were  acfcively 
employed  on  occasion  of  the  Economical  Beform  Bill.  The 
^ueen,  it  seeme,  had  been  accustomed  to  use  a  icmon  every 
morning  at  her  toilet ;  but  after  the  passing  of  the  Iteform 
Bill  in  1782,  half  a  lemon  was  substituted  for  a  whole  one. 
Upon  inquiring  the  cause,  she  was  informed  it  arose  from  the 
operation  of  Mr.  Burke’s  bill,  which,  under  the  plea  of  eco- 
nomy,  was  intended  to  diminish  or  to  deprive  her,  and  those 
about  her,  of  all  theirlittle  comforfcs  and  conveniences.  And 
Burke  found  such  shafts  aimed  at  him  “  nofc  withoufc  fcheir 
venom.” 

There  was  much  angry  disoussion  on  fche  Begeney  Bill ; 
and  among  other  strong  things,  Burke  spoke  of  the  fraud  and 
fiction  of  makiug  the  Great  Seal,  a  thiog  of  wax  and  copper, 
a  substitute  for  a  king,  when  a  living,  lawful,  intelligent  heir 
was  at  hand ;  he  also  taunted  Mr.  Pitt  with  being  a  compe- 
titor  for  the  Regency  with  the  Prmce,  to  which  the  Minister- 
replied,‘that  Mr.  Burke  did  not  wish  the  King  to  recover: 
but  these  asperities  were  soon  forgotten  on  botli  sides. 

The  Chancellor  Lord  Thurlow  was  negotiating  at  Carlton 
House  for  the  preservation  of  his  office,  nearly  up  to  the 
moment  of  theKing’s  reeovery  becoming  probable.  Such  artful 
'dasticity  of  conscience  Mr.  Burke  did  not  spare,  but  assailed 
him  with  several  sarcasms ;  partieularly  when  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  wily  Cbancellor,  in  allusion  to  the  King’s  afflic- 
tiou,  said :  “  When  I  forget  his  Majesty’s  favours,  may  God 
forget  me.1’  “  The  theatrical  tears  then  shed,”  Burke  re- 
marked,  “  were  not  the  tears  of  patriots  for  dying  laws,  but 
-of  Lords  for  their  expirihg  places ;  the  iron  tears  which 
flowod  down  Pluto's  cheek  rather  resembled  the  dismal  bub- 
bling  of  the  Styw  than  the  gentle  murmuring  streams  of 
Jlgmippe  j  in  faet,  they  were  tears  for  his  Majesty’s  bread, 
mid  those  who  shed  them  would  stiek  by  the  King’s  loaf  as 
longlw  ta  single  cut  of  H  remained,  whfle  even  a  crust  of  ifc 
fc*ldl%fther” 
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BURKE  AND  THOMAS  PAINE. 

Paine  was  a  native  of  Thetford,  in  NTorfolk,  and  was  brought 
up  to  his  father’s  bnsiness  as  a  staymaker.  He  subsequently 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  Excise,  and  next  as  an  usher  in  a 
school  near  London.  He  had  shown  some  ability  for  writing 
in  a  pamphlet,  which  led  a  Commissioner  of  Excise  to  give 
him  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Frankliu,  then  in  London,  upon 
whose  recommendation  he  went  to  America,  and  in  1776, 
published  his  Oommon  Sense,  descnbed  by  Burke  as  u  that 
celebrated  pamphlet  which  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  indepeudence.”  This  praise,  probably,  led  Paine,  when 
he  returned  to  England  in  1787,  to  bring  with  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  Burke,  with  models  of  his  mechanical 
contrivances,  particularly  of  an  iron  bridge.  Mr.  Burke  in- 
vited  him  to.  Beaeonsfield,  and  took  him,  dunng  a  summer 
exeursion  to  Yorkshire,  to  several  iron  foundries,  to  gather 
the  opinions  of  practical  meu.  Paine,  at  this  time,  professed 
to  have  given  up  politics ;  bnt  soon  afterwards  itisrting 
France,  the  disaffected  state  of  that  eountry  revived  his 
natural  turbulence.  He  returned  to  England  well  informed 
of  the  movements  of  the  popular  leaders :  these  he  dropped 
to  Burke,  with  a  recoramendation  that  he  should  introduce 
into  England  a  more  enlarged  system  of  libertg  by  means  of 
Parliamentary  reform.  This  hint  was  received  with  coldness 
and  surprise,  but  Paine  repeated  it  from  Paris  in  the  summer 
of  1789 :  his  intimacy  with  Burke  d  however  declined  be- 
foro  the  publ^pation  of  the  Reflections  on  ihe  French  Revo- 
lution ,  in  reply  to  which  he  wrote  the  Eights  of  Man , “  a  false, 
scandalous,  raalicious,  and  seditioqg  libel.”  Its  author,  a 
leveller  and  a  heartless  infidel,  passed  by  various  stages  oi* 
infamy  to  a  miserable  eiid. 

BtTBKE  ON  THE  FBENCH  BEYOLUTION. 

The  next  great  subject  which  suddenly  called  Burke  ofF  tho 
India  qucstion,  was  destitied  to  make  the  elosing  ycars  of  his 
life  the  most  memorable  and  interesting  porfcion  of  bis  poli- 
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iical  career.  He  had  long  kept  an  expectant  eye  on  the 
aifairs  of  IJrance.  When  he  viaited  that  country,  not  long 
beforn  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  learned  from  the 
literary  cabai  then  preparing  for  the  overthrow  of  altars 
and  throne,  enough  to  enable  him  to  foresee,  in  their  first 
mdimenfcs,  the  hideous  conse(juences  of  the  doctrines  and 
measures  of  the  pretended  National  Assembly  of  Franee.  Not 
long  affer  liis  retum  to  England,  in  Parliament,  he  pointed 
out  the  conspiracy  of  atheism  to  the  watchful  jealousy  of 
Oovernments.  0 n  Aug.  9, 1789,  about  three  weeks  after  the 
storming  of  the  Bastille,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Charlemont  t  “  The 
spirit  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire,  but  the  old  Parisian 
forocity  has  broken  out  in  a  shocking  manner.  It  is  true 
ihat  this  may  be  no  more  than  a  sudden  explosion ;  so,  no 
indication  can  be  taken  from  it ;  but  if  it  should  be  ckaracter 
rather  than  aceident,  then  lliat  people  are  not  fit  for  liberty, 
and  must  have  a  strong  hand,  like  that  of  their  former 
masters,  to  coerce  them.” 

Meanwhile,  Burke  sought  information  from  every  quarter 
from  visitors  to  Paris ;  he  had  also  many  correspondents, 
English  and  American,  residing  there,  as  well  as  natives  and 
other  foreigners ;  and  among  others,  he  received  letters  en- 
deayouring  to  trick  out  the  events  of  the  Revoiutiou  in  the 
most  gaudy  colouring,  from  the  noted  Thomas  Paine,  Mr. 
Christie,  and  Baron  (Anacharsife)  Clootz. 

BUBKB  QtTARRELS  WITH  FOX. 

One  section  of  the  Whig  party  fully  partook  of  Burhe’s 
■sentiments  on  the  Prench  Itevolution ;  but  many  ot  tiis  old 
fricpds  disagreed  with  hxm.  On  the  meeting  of  Pariiament 
in  1790,  Pox  noi  only  eulogized  the  Tterolution  generally, 
bttiwaa  imprudent  enough  to  admire  the  total  defection  of 
thaEnepeh  soldiers  fromtheir  ofScers  and  gpvemment.  These 
foroibly  reprobated  as  subversive  of  disciplino 
an^  ahbo^^ation.  Mr.  Burke  deprecated  the  countenance 
givp  the  Bevolution  by  his  old  pplitical  friend,  made  an 
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eloquent  declamation  on  the  errors  and  daagers  of  that  extra- 
ordinary  catastroplie,  and  the  folly,  injostice,  snd.Wiekednfe»s 
of  its  leaders,  He  hated  tbe  old  deapotism  of  Fmce*  Ad 
still  more  he  hated  the  nevr.  It  was  a  plunderiBg,  feroelous, 
bloody,  tyrannical  demoeracy,  without  a  single  virtue  to  re- 
deem  its  numerous  crimes ;  and  so  far  from  being  as  Mr.  Pot 
had  inadvertently  said,  worthy  of  imitation,  he  would  spend 
his  last  breath  and  the  last  drop  of  his  blood — he  wddd  quit 
his  best  friends  and  join  his  woret  enemies  to  oppose  the  least 
tittle  of  such  a  spirit,  or  such  an  example  in  IJngland.  The 
speech  was  received  with  loud  applause  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  House.  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  most  eonspicuous,  nnd 
although  he  had  expressed  some  opinions  favourable  to  the 
struggle,  alarmed  at  its  progress  and  prospeets,  he  now  con- 
curred  in  the  sentiments  of  Burke.  Fox  replied  with  mode- 
ration,  allowed  that  the  speech  of  Mr.  Burke  was  “  one  of  the 
wisest  and  most  brilliant  flights  of  oratory  ever  delivered  in 
that  House,”  hut  re-asserted  his  own  senti,ments  on  the  sub- 
ject.  Sheridan,  less  temperate,  bursfc  into  ^omefchjpg  like 
an  invective  against  Burke,  and  described  his  spee6h  as  dis- 
graceful  to  an  Englishman,  and  a  direcfc  encomiura  of  des- 
pofcism.  Burke  rose  again,  expressed  great  indignation  against 
Sheridan,  and  declared  thafc  he  considered  his  political 
friendship  with  Pox  to  be  at  an  end  for  ever.  ♦ 

Amidst  the  ferment  oceasioned  by  this  dispute,  Dr.  Patr 
writes :  “  All  the  papcrs  are  wifch  Biirke, — even  the  Foxite 
papers  wliich  I  have  seen.  I  kno\tf  Jiis  violence,  and  temper,  - 
and  obstinacf  of  opinion,  and — bufc  I  will  not  sj>eak  out,  for 
1  think  him  the  greatest  man  upon  the  earth^  .  .  .  ffe 

is  wcorrupi,  I  know ,  bufc  his  ^assions  are  quite  feead- 
strong.” 

On  the  night  of  fchis  memorahle  quarrel,  the  House  having 
adjourned,  whilst  Mr.  Curwen  was  waifcmg  for  kift  cairiage, 
Mr,  Burke,  his  friend,  requested,  as.the  weather  was  wet,  he 
would  set  him  down,  Curwen  felt  relucfcant,  but  could  not 
rcfuse*  As  soon  as  the  carriage-door  was  shufc,  he  was  com-  ' 
plimentcd  by  Burke  as  being  no  friend  to  fche  revoktionary 
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doctrines  of  the  Frencb,  on  wliich  he  spoke  with  great  warmtbr 
and  then  paused  fpr  a  reply. 

Former  experience,  (says  Cnrwen,)  had  taught  rae  tho 
consequences  of  difforing  from  his  opinions.  Yet  at  the  mo- 
ment  I  oould  not  but  feel  disinclined  to  disguise  ray  senti- 
ments.  Mr.  Burk**,  catching  hold  of  the  check-string,  furiously 
exclaimed,  ‘You  are  one  of  these  people!  set  rae  down  P 
Witli  s6rae  difficulty  I  restrained  him  j — we  had  then  rcached 
Charing  Cross — a  silence  ensued,  which  was  preserved  till  we 
reached  his  house  in  Gerard-street,  where  he  hurried  out  of 
tlie  carriage  without  speaking,  and  thus  our  intereourse 
ended.” 

Caricatures  in  great  nuraber  followed  tbis  quarrel;  asin 
“The  Wrangling  Friends ;  or,  Opposition  in  Disordpr,”  de- 
pictipg  the  affecting  scene  in  the  House  of  Coraraons,  Pitt 
seated  quietly  on  one  side,  exclaiming,  “  If  they’d  cut  each 
other’s  throats,  I  should  be  relieved  from  these  troublesorae 
fellows.”  The  Tories  represented  Burke  as  having  tumed 
King’s  /widence  against  his  accomplices,  who,  they  expected, 
would  now  be  convicted  and  condemned.  A  caricature  by 
Gillray  represented  Fox  as  the  Guy  Faux  of  his  party,  on  the 
point  of  blowing  up  the  King,  Lords,and  Constitution,  when 
be  is  detected  and  brought  to  light  by  the  vigilant  watchraan, 
Burke,  who  here  appears  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  In 
another  print  Burke  is  recciving  from  Pitt  a  coronet  as  the 
reward  of  his  desertion. 

Afber  this  estrangement  from  his  friends,  Burke  stood  alonc 
between  the  two  great  parties;  private  uneasiness  and  liis 
anxiety  for  public  interests  affected  his  heaith.  In  Lord 
Sidraouth’s  Life  it  is  relcjied  that  one  evening,  approaching 
the  chair  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  said :  “  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  eat  too  rauch,  I  drink  too  much,  and  I  sleep  vcry  little.” 
He  h  also  reiated  to  have  quoted,  in  Mr.  Addington’s 
beartng: 

JKneas  celsa  in  puppi,  jam  certus  eundi 

'J  Bomnoa. 

And;  wl$|$  ^tssailed  by  the  inferior  raembers  of  the  party,  he 
g&v«4  from  King  Lear : 
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Tho  little  and  all,  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart, 

See — they  bark  at  me. 

Lord  Macaulay  says :  u  Whenever  he  rose  te  speak,  his 
voiee  was  drowned  by  the  unseemly  interruption  of  iads  who 
were  in  their  cradles  when  his  orations  on  the  Stamp  Aet 
called  forth  the  appiause  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chathaln.,, 

BBRKE'S  “  REFLECTIONS  vON  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.w 

It  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  a  French  correspondent 
that  Mr.  Burke  wrote  his  celebrated  Rejiectiona  on  the  French 
Fecolution,  published  in  November,  1790,  of  whichthe  sixth 
edition  was  printed  before  the  end  of  the  year :  30,000  eopies 
were  sold  before  the  demand  was  satisfied. 

Nothing  which  Burke’s  genius,  knowledge,  or  obeervation 
could  supply  was  spared  to  give  popularity  to  his  Feftections. 
Proofs  of  the  work  had  been  submitted  to  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
who  altogether  condemned  it  as  certain  to  do  the  author  great 
miscliief,  Still  he  proceeded :  the  whole  was  published  with 
cxtraordinary  care,  more  than  a  dozen  revises  being  taken  off 
and  destroyed,  according  to  Dodsley’s  account,  before  the 
writcr  could  please  himself. 

Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  the  Miss  Berrys,  Nov.  8,  says :  “  The 
fatal  blow  has  been  at  last  given  by  Mr.  Burke.  His  pam* 
phlet  came  out  this  day  se’nnight  and  is  far  superior  to  what 
wasexpccted,  even  by  his  warmest  admirers.  I  have  read  ifc 
twice ;  and  though  of  three  hundrod  and  fifty  pages,  I  wish 
I  could  repfeat  evei*y  page  by  heart.  It  is  sublime,  profound, 
and  gay.  The  wit  and  satire  are  equally  brilliant ;  and  the 
whole  is  wise,  thoughin  some  points  he  goes  too  far:  yet  in 
general  there  is  far  less  want  of  judgment  than  could  be  ex- 
pected  from  kim,  If  it  could  be  translated — wdrieh  from  the 
wit,  and  metaphors,  and  allusions,  is  almost  impossible — I 
should  think  it  would  be  a  classic  book  in  aU  countries,  ex- 
cept  inpresent  Frnnce  :*  to  their  tribuues  it  speaks  daggers ; 

*  A.  Freach  tnmslation,  by  M.  Bnpont,  sbortly  after  made  ite  appear- 
Ance,  and  spread  the  repntauon  of  the  work  over  all  Rurope.  Tbe 
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though,  unlike  fchetn,  ifc  uses  none.  Seven  thousand  copies 
have  been  taken  off  by  the  booksellers  already,  aud  a  neur 
edition  ie  preparing.M 

The  eelebrated  passage  on  Marie  Antoinette  is  one  of  the 
znost  elo<pientand  impassioned  of  these  1 Refleetions: 

u  It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  I  saw  the  Queen  ofFrance, 
then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles ;  and  surely  never  lighted 
on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  de- 
lightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating 
and  cheeiing  the  elevated  sphere  sho  was  just  beginning  to- 
move  in — glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and 
splendour,  and  joy,  Oh!  what  a  revolution!  and  what  a 
heart  must  I  have  to  eontemplate,  without  emotion,  that 
clevation  and  that  fall !  Little  did  I  dream,  when  she  added 
titles  ofveneration  to  those  of  enthusiastic,  distant,  respectful 
love,  that  shc  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry  the  sharp  anti~ 
dote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  tbat  bosom :  little  did  I 
dream  tbat  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen 
upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men  of  honour,  and  of  cava* 
liers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swordsmust  have  leaped  from 
their  seabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  tliat  threatened  her  with 
insult.  But  the  age  of  chivaliy  is  gonc.  That  of  sophisters, 
and  economists,  and  calculators  has  succeeded ;  and  the  glory 
of  Europe  is  extinguished  for  ever.  Never,  never  more  shall  we 
behold  that  geHerous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  sub- 
mission,  that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordinatiou  of  the 
heart,  which  kept  alive*.even  in  semtude  itself,  the  spirit  of 
an  exalted  frcedom.  The  unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap 
defence  of  natiorjs,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentlments  and  lieroic 
enterprise  is  gone !  It  is  ^one,  that  sensibility  of  principle, 
that  chastity  of  honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound, 
which  ipspired  courage  whikt  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which 
erndm  whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself 
losfc  Mpits  evil,  by  losing  all  its  grossnoss.” 

o£  Ckrnany,  Oatherlne  of  Bossia,  aad  the  Frenoh  princes, 
tianSptted  to  Mr.  Burke  their  warm  approbation  of  it,  and  the  unfor* 
tunate  Stanislaus  of  Poland  sent  hun  his  likencss  on  a  gold  medal — 
Wri0iU 
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Oeorge  III.  not  only  read  tli©  Reftectionn  attentivelj,  but 
had  a  number  ©f  copies  elegantiy  bound,  whieh  he  distributed 
among  his  friends,  with  the  remark,  tliafc  it  “was  a  hook 
which  every  gentleman  ought  to  read.”  Louis  XTi,  who  was 
a  good  English  scholar,  translated  the  Reflectiom  from  end 
to  end.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  read  the  work  in  Burke’s 
manuscript,  and  gave  it  his  unqualified  approyal.  GiWbon, 
affcer  reading  it,  said :  “  Burke’s  book  is  a  mosfc  aflmirable 
medicine  against  the  Freneh  disease.  I  admirehis  eloquence; 
I  approve  his  politics ;  I  adore  his  chivalry ;  and  I  cau  almost* 
forgive  his  reverence  for  church  establishments.H  Burke  sent 
a  copy  of  the  work  to  Walpolc,  who  replied  that  “  unless  he 
wrote  as  well,  he  could  not  sufficiently  express  his  admira- 
tion.”  Miss  Burney  said :  “  It  is  the  noblest,  deepest,  most 
animated,  and  esalted  work  that  I  have  ever  read.”  Cumber- 
land  declared :  “  There  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  tbe  writings  of 
my  day,  perhaps  I  may  say  not  in  the  English  language,  so 
brilliant  a  cluster  of  fine  and  beautiful  passages  as  we  are 
presented  with  in  Edmund  Burke’s  inimitable  tracfc  on  the 
French  Revolufcion.”  Erskine  spoke  of  its  containing  “the 
soundest  truths  of  religion ;  the  justest  principles  of  morals, 
inculcated,  and  rendered  delightful  by  the  most  sublirae  clo- 
quence;  the  highest  reach  of  philosophy  brought  down  to  the 
lcvfl  of  common  minds  by  the  most  captivating  taste  5  the 
most  enjightened  observations  on  history;  and  the  most 
copious  collection  of  useful  maxims  from  the  experienoe  of 
common  « 

On  the  otber  hand,  tho  book  was  rcprobated  as  assailbg 
the  foundations  of  liberty  by  a  strong  party,  headed  by  Fox, 
wlio,  in  Parliament,  calied  it  “  f*  libel  on  all  free  govem- 
ments,”  and  “  he  disliked  ifc  as  much  as  any  of  Mr.  Paine’s 
but  these  Imtating  remarks  from  a  friend  verified  a  future 
remark  of  Burke,  that  “  the  French  Revolution  had  not 
merely  shaken  all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  but  had  shaken  his 
friend  Mr.  Fox*s  heart  and  understanding  out  of  their  right 
places 

Burke  was  said  to  have  headed  a  crusade  against  Liberty : 
t  2 
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“  wbat  Peter  the  Hermit  was  to  the  fanaties  of  the  darker 
ages,  Burko  was  to  the  bigoted  poiiticians  at  the  dawn  of 
Kberty  iri  Fifcriee.”  A  perrerted  plirase  was  fastened  on  him 
to  eiscite  ''"Tn-  m^NeWkizij^ 

of  the  nobflity  and  clergy,  he  said  that  along  with  these,  its 
natural  proteetorc,  learnihg  would  be  “  trodden  dowh  hnder 
the  hoo|k  of  a  sicinish  multitude”  which  espression,  though 
,  plainly  figurative,  was  tortured  to  mean  that  he  actually 
thouglit  the  people  no  betterthan  swine;  and  this  perversion 
was  common  in  men*s  mouths  to  our  own  day. 

In  the  list  of  opponents  were  Priestley,  who,  he  insinuated, 
was  an  atheist ;  Price  (who  dying  soon  afber  the  appearance 
.of  the  Beflections,  which  his  sermon  had  partly  provoked, 
was  said  by  his  friends  to  have  been  hurt  or  killed  by  him)  ;* 
Earl  Stanhope,  whose  violence  verged  upon  insanity;  Mrs. 
Wollstonecroft  and  Mrs.  Macaulay  Graham  ;  the  notorious 
uTom  Paine  ;n  and  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  James  M&cUritosh. 
Not  one  of  their  works  has  survived.  The  Yindieiw  Oallicm 
alone  was  the  production  of  a  sober  writer,  who,  however, 
soon  afterwards  characterized  Ɓurke  as  “  a  writer  who  was 
admired  by  all  mankind  for  his  eloquenee,  but  who  is,  if  pos- 
sible,  still  more  admired  by  all  mankind  for  his  philoaophy  ;** 
and  elsewhere  Mackintosh  calls  him  u  the  greatest  philosopher 
inpractice  whom  the  world  ever  saw.” 

An  admirable  caricature  by  Gillray,  published  Dec.  3, 
1790,  represents  the  long  spectaeled  nose  of  the  author  of 
these  JReflections,  armed  *wiih  the  crown  and  the  cross,  pene- 
trating  into  the  secret  study  of  “  that  revolutiori  sinner,  Dr. 
Price,,>  and  surprising  him  surrounded  by  aH  the  evidpnce  of 
sedition^  against  Church  Stod  State.  This  print  is  erititled 
“Smelling  oufc  a  Rat ;  or  the  Atheistical  Itevolntioniflt  dis- 
turbed  m  his  Midnight  f)alculations.n 

A^ivmg  author,  the  characfcerisfcic  of  whose  writirigsia  that 
his  feferencps  are  supported  by  a  powerful  array  of  facfcs,  ob- 
se?y|s  tbat u  at  this  distance  of  time,when  liis  nearest  relations 

*  Prior’s  lifo,  5th  edit  1854. 
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are  no  more,  it  would  be  affeetation.  to  deny  that  Burke, 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  feU  into  a  state  of  oom- 
plete  haliucmation.  When  the  French  Bevolution  broke  out, 
his  mind,  already  fainting  under  the  weight  of  ineessfmt 
labour,  eould  not  support  the  contemplation  of  an  event  so 
unprecedented,  so  appalling,  and  threatening  results  of  stich 
frightful  magnitude.  The  change  was  then  first  clearly 
seen;  it  was  aggravated  by  the  death  of  his  soif;  and  it 
hecame  progressively  worse  till  death  closed  the  scene.  His 
son  died  in  1794;  and  BurkeJs  most  violent  works  were 
written  between  that  period  and  his  own  death,  in  1797.”* 

POLITICS  AT  CHUECH. 

Burke  had  a  strong  dislike  for  whafc  are  termed  political 
sei*mons .  In  the  summer  of  1791,  while  writing  his  Appeal 
from  the  Mew  to  tTie  Old  WMgs,  he  was  staying  with  his 
family  a|  Margate.  He  attended  Divine  senriee  at  the  parish 
church ;  and  a  popular  preacher  from  London,  hearing  that 
Burke  would  be  of  liis  congrcgation,  delivered  before  him  a 
long  poHtical  sermon,  denouncing  French  Revolutionary 
sentiments,  and  laudatory  of  the  contest  the  Duke  of  Bruus- 
wickwas  preparing  to  carry  on  against  France.  Nothing 
could  have  been  morc  distasteful  to  the  person  it  was  chiefly 
intended  to  gratify.  Burke  manifested  an  impatience  ob- 
servable  by  the  whole  congregation ;  he  several  times  stood 
up,  and  took  his  hat,  as  if  expeofcing  the  discourse  to  end ; 
at  last,  he  $at  down  with  such  marks  of  dissatisfaction,  that 
the  preaeher  abruptly  terminated  his  homily.  “  Surejy,**  said 
he  on  a  similar  occasion  to  the  above,  w  the  church  is  a  place 
where  one  day’s  truce  may  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions  and 
aniiposities  of  mankind.” 

mW  REFORMERS. 

In  1790,  Mr.  Flood  submitted  to  Parliament  a  motion  for 
Parliamentary  Reforra,  when  a  jest  of  Burke  threw  much 

*  *  Buoklo’s  ilistoi'y  of  CmlhaUon ,  vol.  i. 
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ridimle  tipou  the  enthusiasts  in  the  cauee.  A  tiew  party  of 
Eeformere,  he  said,  had  arisen  still  more  pure  in  their  creed 
than  the  fest,  who  deemed  annuai  Parliamcnta  not  euffieientiy 
frequent,  and  quoted  in  support  of  their  doctrine  the  latter 
words  of  the  statutc  of  Edward  III.,  tlrnt  “aparliament  shaU 
be  holden  every  ycar  once,  and  more  often if  need  be”  How 
to  designatethese  gentlemeh  from  their  less  orthodox  associates 
ho  knew'not,  exoept  indeed  the  fcenets  funjished  the  hint,and 
they  be  known  as  the  oftener*if-necd*be's . 

* 

ItAWYERS  IN .  PARLIAMENT. 

In  the  Session  of  1791,  during  a  discussionin  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  Mr.  Erskine 
•  remarked  that  the  lawyers  were  not  at  home  in  that  house, 
when  Burke  said  he  believed  they  were  not, — ^Thcy  were 
birds  of  a  different  feather,  and  only  perched  in  that  House 
on  their  flight  to  another — only  resting  their  pinions  there 
for  awhile,  yet  ever  fluttering  to  bo  gone  to  tbe  legion  of 
coronets  *  Iike  the  Hibernian  in  the  ship,  they  cared  ttot  how 
soon  she  foundcred,  because  they  were  only  passengers — their 
best  hower  anchor  was  always  cast  in  the  House  of  Lords.” 

Upon  another  evening,  Erskino  complained  of  the  length  of 
the  trial,  when  Burke,  affcer  an  able  defence  of  the  manager, 
asked,  with  biting  sarcasm,  “  Whether  the  leamed  gentleman 
remembered,that  if  the  trial  had  continued  three,the  oppres- 
sions  had  continued  for  twenty,  years  P  Whether,after  all,  there 
were  hour-glasses  for  meaSurbg  the  grievances  of  mankind  ? 
or  whether  those  whose  ideas  never  trayelled  beyond  a  nisi 
prius  canse,  were  better  calculated  tp  ascertain  what  $ught 
to  be  the  length  of  an  impeSchraent  than  a  rabbit  who  breeds 
six  times  in  a  ycar  was  to  judge  of  the  time  proper  for  the 
gestatio^of  aa  elephant  ?n  * 

lADAME  DB  GENLIS  AT  BEACOUSFIfeLD* 

Atflpig  the  persons  who  fled  to  England,  at  the  breaking 
out  <k  the  Prench  Revolution,  was  Madame  de  Genlis,  who 
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had  been  at  flrA  ifcs  partisan.  As  a  eel&rite,  Madame,  wifch 
her  suifce,  took  np  fcheir  abode  for  a  shorfc  fcime  afc  Butler’a 
Court.  They  had  scarcely  got  sefcfcled,  wheo  her  chamber- 
lain  communicafced  that  Madame  la  Comtease  eould  not  deep 
if  the  smallest  portion  of  light  enfcered  her  bedefaamber.  Tbe 
shutters  were  fifcted  aijjcsh,  and  chinks  ciosed  up,  in  order  to 
exclude  the  rays  of  morning — bufc  in  vain:  thick  window* 
curtains  and  bed-curtains  were  tried,  but  in  vain.  M  length 
a  carpenter  was  employed  every  evening  to  nail  up  blankefcs 
against  every  crevice,  and  thus  fche  light  was  effecfcually  ehufc 
oufc — the  carpenter  removing  the  blankets  in  the  morning. 

The  Countess  wac  not  much  liked  among  the  friends  and - 
visitor»  afc  Butler’s  Courfc :  her  weak  poinfc  was  fco  do,  or  be 
thought  to  do,  cverything ;  in  shorfc  fco  be  anuniversalgeiiius 
in  mind  and  mecbanical  power ;  bufc  *her  conceifc  led  her  infco 
untruth,  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  was  then  on  a  visifc  to  Burke, 
and  had  his  afctenfcion  attracfced  by  a  curious  ring  which  fche 
Countes#  wore :  he  asked  by  whafc  good  forfcune  she  had 
acquired  ifc>  and  receivcd  for  answer  thafc  ifc  was  Jjpeuted  by 
herselfc  This  was  fcoo  much  for  fcruth-loving  Reynolds :  he 
stared,  but  made  no  reply.  “  I  have  done  wifch  her,J>  said  he, 
the  first  fcime  he  was  alone  with  Mr.  Burke  afterwards—-“  to 
liave  the  assurance  to  tell  me  such  a  tale !  Why,  my  dear  Sir, 
ifc  is  an  antique ;  no  living  arfcist  in  Europe  can  equal  ifc.H 

FBBNCH  PBINCIPLES.*— PITT  AND  BUBKE. 

Iiord  Sidmouth,  while  Speaker  and  oloseiriend  of  Pitt,  was 
dining  with  him  at  Beaconsfield,  in  Septemher,  1791,  when 
Burke  Was  eamestly  representing^he  danger  which  threatened 
this  country  from  the  contagion  of  Prench  principles.  Pitt 
said,  **Never  fear,  Mr.  Burke,  depend  on  it  we  shall  go 
on  as  we  are  till  the  day  of  judgment.”  “  Very  fikely,  Sir,” 
replied  Mr.  Burke ;  “it  is  the  day  of  no  judgmpnt  th»t  1  am 
afraid  of.”  , 
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GOOB  ADVICE. 

When  the  Portland  party  joined  the  Ministry^  Mr.  Pitt 
asked  several  of  the  principal  members  to  dine,  among  whom 
was  Burke.  They  rose  from  table,  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  was 
prcsent,  said,  **  aftCr  much  desponding  oonversation  on  thc 
gloomy  aspect  of  public  affairs,”  when  Mr.  Burke,  in  an  en* 
couraging  tone,  addressed  to  them  the  following  line  from 
Virgil,  as  his  parting  advice : 

“  Dnrate,  6t  vosmct  rebus,  sorvate  secundis.” — JEneid ,  liB.  i. 

"Eudure  the  hardships  of  your  present  state, 

Livo  and  reserve  youiselves  for  better  fate.” — Dryden. 

DEATH  OF  SIU  JOSHUA  REYHOLDS. 

In  the  spring  of  1^92,  (23rd  Fcbruary,)  died  Burke’s 
amiable  and  excellent  friend  of  thirty-five  yoaj’s’  standing — 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds — bequeathing  him  for  the  trouble  of 
executorship,  2000/.,  and  also  cancelling  a  bondfo?  the  same 
amount,  JBt  on  a  former  occa&ion.  Their  intisftaoy — the 
extent  of  a  generation — had  been  close  and  uninterrupted — 
their  feelings  and  sentiments  consonant — and  in  this  pro- 
tracted  friendship  they  had  conjointly  tnissed  many  abrilliant 
ornament  from  the  gay  circle  that  was  wont  to  assemble  round 
Beynolds’s  hospitablo  board  in  Leicester-square. 

It  was  long  said  that  the  President  was  indebtedto  Burke 
for  his  celebrated  Zectures  on  Fainting ;  and,  for  the  noncc, 
he  is  said  to  have  paid  400Q£,  the  sum  bequeathed  by  Beynolds. 
The  stor^  is,  however,  now  discredited ;  it  is  mofe  probablo 
that  Burke,  yrlio  was  well  acquainted  with  the  subjeet,  and 
moreover,  ready  to  suggest4o  his  friend,  may  have  correeted 
the  lectures.  “  What  the  illustrious  Scipio  was  to  Lelius,” 
says  Mr.  Malone,  cf  tbe  aU-knowing  and  all-accomplished 
Burto  was  to  Beynolds.1’  Barry  aeknowledges  assistance  of 
this  |iad  ;  he  writes  from  Bome  3 <f  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
to  y^ifhnt  an  adrantage  I  had  in  the  acquaantance  of  Mr. 
BumKt  was  a  preparatiye,  and  f&dlitated  my  relish  for  the 
beaufPu  things  of  the  arts  here.” 
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Mr.  Burke  first  suggested  to  Sir  Joshua  tbe  weli-known 
picture  of  Count  Ugolino  and  his  sons,  from  Dante,  which 
was  purchlsed  for  400  guioeas.  In  return,  Burke  entertained 
so  favouraHe  an  opinion  of  the  painter's  judgment  and  dis- 
crlmination  as  a  philo&ophcr,  that  he  subraitted  to  bim  in 
raanuscript,  the  JRefiections  on  the  French  Revolution , 

A  few  hours  after  Beynolds’s  death,  Burke  wtote  for  the 
newspapers,  his  character  of  him — 4<as  fine  a  porlrait  as 
Beynoldsever  painted.”  u  It  is,”  says  Seward,  “  theeulogium 
i  of  Parrhasius  pronounced  by  Pericles — it  is  the  eulogium  of 
the  greatcst  painter  by  the  most  consummate  orator  of  his 
time.” 

Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  (says  Burke,)  was  on  very  many 
accounts  one  of  the  most  memorabletmen  of  his  time.  He 
was  the  first  Englishman  who  added  th6  praise  of  the  elegant 
arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country.  In  taste,  in  grace, 
in  lacility,  in  happy  iiwention,  in  the  riclmess  and  harmony 
of  cofourin£,  he  was  equal  to  the  greatest  inventors  of  the 
renowned  ages.  u  He  possessed  the  theory  as  perfeetly  as 
the  practice  of  his  art.  To  bc  such  a  painter  he  was  a  pro- 
found  and  penetrating  philosopher,  His  talents  of  every  kind, 
powerful  from  nature,  and  not  merely  cultivated  by  letters, 
his  social  virtues  in  all  the  relations  and  all  the  habitudes  of 
liie,  rendered  him  the  centre  of  a  very  great  and  unparal- 
leled  variety  of  agreeable  societies,  whieh  will  be  dissipated 
by  his  death.  He  had  too  much#  merit  not  to  exextc  some 
jealousy,  too  much  innocence  to  provoke  any  enmity.  The 
loss  of  uo  man  of  his  time  can  be  felt  with  mor$  gincere  general 
and  unmbted  sorrow/’ 

Mr,  Burke  superintended  the  feremonial  of  the  funeral : 
his  remains  rest  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral— *tc  the 
Painter’s  Corner,”  as  it  is  called ;  and  in  the  catbedral  nave 
is  a  portrait  statue  of  England’s  finest  painter,  Beynolds,  by 
her  best  sculptor — Plaxman. 

Atthe  clofieof  the  day  of  the  funerai,  Mr.  Burke  attempted 
tt>  return  thanks,  in  the  nameof  the  family,  to  the  Members 
of  the  Academy  for  the  attention  shown  to  the  remaics  o£ 
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their  late  President ;  but  the  orator’s  feelings  found  vent  in 
tears ;  and,  affcer  several  efforts,  he  gave  up  the  attettipt :  liis 
was  mute  grief— he  could  not  utter  a  ^ord.  ^ 

But  his  eloquence  sometimes  placed  others  in  a  similar 
diffieulty.  He  became  guardian  to  Miss  Palmer,  Sir  Joshua’s 
nieee  and  heiress,  afberwards  Lady  Inchiquin  and  Marchioness 
of  Thomond.  At  her  marriage,  when  the  articles  were  brought 
to  be  signed,  Mr.  Burke  addressed  her  in  an  impressivo  manuer 
on  her  intended  change  of  condition,  which  so  agitated  ber, 
that  she  eould  not  hold  the  pen.  Her  friends  attempted  to  * 
calm  her  in  order  to  procure  the  signature,  but  in  vain  ;  and 
the  party  separated  for  the  time,  unable  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  their  meeting. 

Sir  Joshua’s  legacy  ,to  Burkc  soon  brought  out  Edmund’s 
generous  nature.  He  remembered  two  old  reduced  ladies  in 
Ireland,  and  thus  wrote  to  his  son :  “  Now,  my  dearest 
Bichard,  I  have  destined  a  twentieth  of  what  has  falten  to  us 
to  these  twopoorwomen — fiffcytoeach.  .  •  .  Godknows 

liow  littfe  we  can  spare  ifc.” 

BID  EDMTJND  BURKE  WRITE  SIR  JOSHUA  REflfetDS’fe 
*  LECTURES  V* 

This  strange  question  originated  in  a  Memoir  of  Burke,  iu 
Walker’s  IBbemim  Magazine  for  1810 ;  where  it  is  stated 
that  “  in  1769,  the  Koyal  Academy  was  opened ;  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds  was  appointed  President,  and  Mr.  Burke  wrote  the 
address  whteh  made  the*name  of  the  amiable  President  so 
justly  ceiebrated.  Every  one  of  those  addresses/  whiclt  have 
so  jntich  delighted  the  artists  of  -Europe,  waa  written  by  Mr. 
Bufke  from  hints  furnistifed  bim  by  Sir  Joshua.  Por  this 
sertice  Mr.  Burke  was  known  to  receivo  4000Z.,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable  he  received  much  more,  Sir  Joshua’s  sight  grew  dim ; 
and  t^necessity  of  a  fair  copy  being  made  out  for  him,  not 
i  to  read  Mr.  Burke’s  crowded  page,  ied  to  the  dis- 
-(JSTotee  and  Queriesf  No.  818.) 

Aimther  correspondenfc  of  the  same  journal,  No.  816,  adds 
sitmlar  testimony  from  M^Cormick’s  Mmoirs  of  Burhe,  2nd 
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cdit.  1798,  which  he  considers  corroborative  of  tho  firBt  state- 
ment,  whereas  it  more  probably  gave  rise  to  it*  Here  it  is 
stated  that  Sir  Joshua  made  the  sketch  of  the  subjeet,  and 
furnished  the  hints,  or  text,  for  Mr.  Burke.  A  copy  was  then 
sent  to  Sir  Joshua,  who  returned  it  interlined  with  further 
suggestions.  Then  it  is  artfully  said :  u  Sir  Joshua  himself 
was  very  wiUing  to  encourage  the  idea  of  his  being  under  an 
obligation  of  that  sort  to  Dr.  Johnson,  with  a  view,  no  doubt, 
of  diverting  conjecture  from  his  real  assistant however,  he 
adds :  “  I  do  not  mean  to  say  he  contributed  a  single  senti- 
ment  to  them,  but  he  qualified  my  mind  to  think  justly.” 

Mr.  S.  W.  Singer  then,  in  No.  320,  comes  to  the  rescue ; 
and  refers  to  a  letter  among  tho  manuscripts  of  Jatoes  Bos- 
well — from  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  to  Edward  Malone,  in  which 
lie  writes :  u  I  have  sent  by  my  sgrvant  my  Discourse,  which 
I  shali  take  as  a  great  favour  if  you  not  only  will  ejtamine 
critically,  but  will  likewise  add  a  little  elegance.” 

Burkef  in,  a  letter  to  Malone,  after  the  publication  of  Sir 
Joshua’s  lAfe  and  Worto ,  says :  u  I  have  read  over  some  parts 
of  tlie  Discourse  with  an  unusual  sort  pf  pleasure,  partly 
because,  being  a  Uttle  faded  from  my  memory,  they  have  a 
sort  of  appearance  of  novelty  ;  partly  by  reviving  recollections 
mixed  with  melancholy  and  satifefaction.  The  Plemish  jpurnal 
'  I  had  never  seen  before.  You  trace  in  thjat  everywherc  the 
spirit  of  the  Discourse,  supporfced  by  new  examples.  l£e  is 
always  the  smne  man9  the  same  pliilosophical ,  the  same  artisU 
like  critic,  the  same  sagacious  qbseruert  with  the  same  minute- 
ness ,  withotd  the  smallest  degree  of  trifiing Is  this  the 
language  of  one  who  had  himself  written  tbe  Discourse*? 

Northeote,  the  pupii  offteynoltfc,  who  lived  some  years  in 
his  house,  had,  however,  answered  the  scandalous  fiction  long 
sinoe  in  his  Memoirsfi 

•  “  At  the  penod  when  St  was  expected  that  he  shotild  have  composed 
them  (the  Lecturee),  X  have  heard  him  walking  at  intervals  in  his  room 
till  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  have  on  the  fdftowing  day, 
at  an  early  hour,  seen  tho  papers  on  the  subiect  of  his  art,  whicn  had 
been  wrixten  the  preceding  n^ght.  /  hmt  had  the  rude  manuscript  frorn 
himdf,  in  his  own  kmdmMng,  in  order  to  make  a  fair  eopy  from  it  for 
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Haydon  also  demolished  the  argument,  both  positively 
and  inferentially ;  as  well  as  by  a  lctter  commnnicated  to  him 
bjr  a  then  (1844)  living  niece  of  Sir  Joshua’s. 

Jjastly,  Mr,  F.  T.  Colby,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  states 
that  the  original  MSS.,  in  Sir  Joshua’s  own  handwriting,  aro 
still  preserved  at  Great  Torrington,  Devon,  where  Sir  Joshua’s 
nephew,  and  Mr.  Colby’s  maternal  grandfather,  the  Bev.  John 
Palmer,  rcsided. — (Notes  and  Queriesf  No.  820.) 

“  THE  ƊAGGm  SCENE/,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

In  the  Session  of  1792-8,  when  the  aerimony  and  invective 
against  Burke’s  opinions  on  the  French  Revolution  began  to 
wane,  and  his  views  began  to  gaiu  ground,  there  oecurred 
what  raay  bc  terrued  striking  illustration  of  his  effectivo 
tnanner.  A  Bill  was  introduced  on  Decemher  28th,  for  the 
regulation  of  Aliens,  in  support  of  which  he  raade  a  long  and 
able  speech,  “  on  the  principle  that  the  ministers  of  a  Ino- 
narchy  could  not  and  ought  not  to  have  their  hands  tied 
behind  flhem,  while  the  emissaries  of  republieanism,  regicide, 
and  atheism,  poured  into  their  country  witty  tho  design  to 
destroy  it.n — ( Prior .)  It  therefore  became  necessary  to 
place  aliens  under  strict  supervision,  and  to  confihe  to  certain 
districts  those  emigrants  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England, 
and  who  had  received  temporary  assistance  from  Government, 
who  wero  aiready  aware  thafc  some  of  the  refugees  in  England 
were  spies  and  agents  oft  the  Jacobins  and  other  incendiary 
clubs  of  Paris.  There  it  had  been  proposed  that  each  citizen 
should  carry  ahout  his  person  a  coneealed  poniard,  ready  to 
plunge  it  into  the  heart  of  an  aristocrat  whenevet  a  gafe  op- 
portunity  should  occur.  Mr.  Burke,  in  confirmafion  of  this 
staieraent,  mentioned  iu  his  speeeh  the  circumstance  of  threo 
thousahd  daggers  having  been  ordered  at  Birmingham,  of 
which  »eventy  had  beon  delivered,  “  This”  said  he,  pointing 

htnf  to  raiUjk  pubiic.  I  have  seea  the  manuecript  aiso,  after  it  had 
bem  revlKp|r  Br.  Johnscm,  who  has  sometitnes  nltered  it  to  a  wrong 
mejning,  f|pm.  his  totai  igrorance  of  the  subject  and  of  art  j  but  never, 
to  t bnomedge,  mns the marks of  ftwkde pen in any of  ihe manuecripts' * 
^Mortfccws  Mrnoire. 
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to  the  weapon  he  had  brought  with  bim, 44  is  what  you  are  to 
gain  %  au  allianee  with  France ;  whenever  their  principles 
are  introduoed,  their  practice  nmjst  follow :  you  must  equally 
proscribe  their  tenets  and  their  persons  from  our  shores  at 
the  same  moment  he  flimg  the  naked  weapon  indignantly 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  effect  reminds  one  of  the 
orator’s  own  reference  to  the  dangerous  step  from  thesublime 
to  the  ridieulous :  out  of  doors  it  was  condemned  as  *a  melo- 
dramatic  flourish,  and  a  stage  trick  unworthy  of  agreat  orator 
and  a  great  subject.  It  was,  certainly,  in  bad  taste;  but  Mr. 
Prior  has  adduced  indubifcable  evidence  to  show  tbat  the  act 
was  unpremeditated.  He  thert  quotes  from  the  Life  of  Lord 
LJldon,vol.  i.,  the  following:  a  The  history  of  ifc,”  (the 
dagger,)  says  Sir  Charles  Lamb,  “  is,  that  it  was  sent  to  a 
manufacturer  at  Birmingham  as  a  patlern,  with  an  order  to 
make  a  large  quantity  like  it.  At  tliat  time,  the  order  seemed 
so  suspicious,  that,  instead  of  executing  it,  he  came  to  London 
and  called  on  my  father,  (afterwards  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess, 
then  Foreign  Under-Secretary,)  at  the  Secretary  o£  State’s 
Office,  to  inforra  him  of  it,  and  ask  his  advice ;  and  he  leffc  the 
pattern  with  him.  Just  after,  Mr.  Burke  called  on  his  way 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  upon  my  father  mentioning 
the  thing  to  him,  borrowedthe  dagger  to  showto  theHouse. 
They  walked  dowo  to  the  House  together,  and  when  Mr. 
Burke  had  made  his  speech,  my  father  took  the  dagger  again, 
and  kept  it  as  a  euriosity.”  It  waa  subsequently  preserved 
among  the  interesting  relics  at  Bufl^r’s  Court. 

The  merefact  of  showing  the  dagger  would  scarcely  have 
been  objectionable;  it  was  the  theatrical  dashing  it  uponthe 
floor  of  the  House  which  was  so  offensive  that  Burke’s 
enemies  fastened  upon  it  as  an  act  of  frenzy.  This  eom- 
plerion,  however,  even  Grillray,  who  carieatured  the  scene  in 
the  true  spiritfrof  a  humorist,  did  not  give  to  Burke’s 
flourish :  he  is  firm  and  coliected,  but  the  fun  consists  of  the 
ri^Jble  dismay  of  Dundas,  Pitt,  Sheridan,  and  Fox,  whom 
the  arHsfc  has  represented — the  two  former  on  accounfc  of 
their  hesitation,  and  the  fcwo  latter  on  account  of  their  appro- 
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bation,in  regard  to  Frenoh  affairs — to  form  part  of  the  gang 
whose  detection  the  produotion  of  the  dagger  had  locom- 
plished.  Many  of  those  who  objected  to  the  wdagger- 
scene,”  howerer,  treated  it  as  a  passing  joke. 

A  PHILOSOFHICAL  SIMILE. 

When,  in  February,  1793,  Mr.  Burke  opposed  in  Parlia- 
ment  Mr.  Fox*s  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  War,  ho 
illustratod  the  current  doetrinea  of  the  day  in  this  new  aspect : 
u  Gentlemen,”  he  said,  u  wlio  were  socharmed  withthelights 
of  this  new  philosophy,  might  say  that  age  had  rendered  his 
eyes  too  dim  to  perceive  the  glorions  blaze.  But  oldlfchough 
he  was,  he  saw  well  enough  to  distinguish  that  it  was  not 
the  light  of  heaven,  but  the  light  of  rotten  wood  aud  stink- 
ing  fish — the  gloomy  sparkling  of  collected  filth,  corruption, 
and  putrefaction : 

u  So  bave  I  seen  in  larder  dark, 

Of  veal  a  sparkling  loin, 

Beplete  with  many  a  brilliant  spark, 

As  sage  plnlosophers  remark, 

At  once  both  stink  and  shine/* 

DEATH  OP  RICHABD  BURKE. 

Early  in  1794,  Mr.  Burke  lost  his  brother  Bichard,  to 
whom  he  was  most  affectionatcly  attached.  They  started  in 
the  world  nearly  together;  though  with  very  different  capaci- 
ties.  Their  fratcmal  love  was  unbroken  by  change  of  fortnine ; 
for  many  years  they  had  but  one  purse,  and  one  faouse,  ancl 
they  lived  nearly  in  the  sajpe  circle  of  friends.  Bicfaard  wrote 
well,  but  was  for  less  patient  of  laborious  application  than 
his  brdtter.  Lord  Mansfleld  pronounccd  him  a  rising  man 
at  but  politics  had  for  him  the^pfcronger  induce- 

his  aeceptance  of  a  Treasury  Secretarysbip,  in  1782 
and  |.738,  injured  his  prospects  as  a  kwyer :  he,  however,  by 
the  ifaterest  of  his  brothur,  became  Becorder  of  Bristol,  and 
one  jf  the  counsel  on  the  trial  of  W'arren  t^astings.  Biehard 
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possessed  much  wifc  and  humoar,  and  m&  intimate  wifch 
Goldsmifch,  who  has  fchus  omb&lmed  him  iti  his  ver»e: 

Here  lies  honest  Btch&rd,  whose  fate  I  mast  aigb afc; 

Aias,  that  such  fmlio  ahould  uow  be  ao  quiet ! 

What  spirita  were  his }  what  wit  and  what  whiml 
Kow  breaking  a  jest  and  now  breaking  a  limbl 
Now  wraugling  and  grurabling  to  keep  np  the  ball! 

Now  teasing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing  &t  aii! 

In  short,  so  provoking  a  aevii  was  Dtck, 

Tbat  we  wished  him  foll  ten  times  a-day  at  Old  Nick; 

But  znissing  bis  mirth  and  agreeable  vein, 

As  often  we  wished  to  have  Diok  back  again ! 

BDRKE’S  LAST  APPEAJRANCE  IN  PABLIAMENT. 

On  the  20fch  of  June,  1794,  Mr.  Pifcfc  xnoved  the  thanks  of 
the  House  fco  the  managcrs  of  Hastings’  Trial,  “for  tho 
faithful  management  in  their  discharge  of  the  fcrust  reposed 
in  them which  was  carried.  Mr.  Burke,  in  reply,  observed 
thafc  prejudices  againsfc  himself,  arising  from  personal  friend- 
ship  or  personai  obligations  to  the  accused,  were  toodaudable 
for  him  fco  bo  discomposed  afc.  He  had  thrown  na  general 
reflections  on  the  Company’s  servants ;  he  had  merely  re- 
peated  what  Mr.  Hastings  himself  had  said  of  the  troops 
serving  in  Oude  5  and  the  House  had  marked  fcheir  opinions 
of  the  officers  in  the  very  terms  he  had  used.  The  other  ex- 
pressions  attributed  to  him,  ho  added,  had  been  mueh  exagge- 
rated  and  miarepresented. 

This  was  the  last  day  he  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  immediately  afterwards  accepted  th® 
Chiltem  Hundreds. 

Among  the  opinions  on  his  conduct  in  the  Bastimp  aflair, 
those  of  Mr.  Nicliolls,  in  bis  Refleciions  of  the  Meign  of 
George  JJZ,  are  striking :  u  I  had  lived  (says  Mr.  Nicholls) 
in  habifcs  of  aoquaintance  with  Mr.  Edmund  Burke.  I  had 
no  prejudices  against  him;  for  he  had  nofc  at  that  timo 
involvcd  my  eountry  in  the  erusade  againsfc  French  prin- 
cipies.  ^Before  he  brought  forward  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Hastings,  ho  conversed  with  me  very  fully  on  the  subjecfc. 
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I  put  this  question  to  him:  4  Can  you  prove  that  Mr. 
Hastings  ever  derived  any  advanta^e  to  himself  from  that 
misconduct  which  you  impute  to  him  V  He  aoknowledged 
that  ‘he  could  not  j*  but  added,  that  ‘his  whole  government 
of  India  had  beec  one  continued  violation  of  tbe  great  prin- 
ciple  of  justice,1  Before  the  charges  were  laid  on  the  table, 
I  had  a  second  corwemtion  with  Mr.  Burke  on  the  subject. 
When  he  found  that  I  persevered  in  ray  opinion,  he  told  me, 
*  that  in  that  case  I  raust  relinquish  the  friendship  of  the 
Buke  of  Portland.*  I  replied,  fchat  would  givc  me  pain,  but 
that  I  would  rafcher  relinquish  the  Duke  of  Portland’s 
friendship  than  support  an  impeachment  which  I  did  nofc 
~approve.” 

DEATH  OP  BURKP’S  SON. 


This  calamity,  which  followed  a  few  months  fche  deafch  of 
Burke’s  brother,  fell  grievously  upon  the  fathcr,  His  only 
child,  Richard  Burke,  died  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1704,  at 
the  early  age  of  36.  His  healtli  had  been  for  some  tirae  un- 
settled;  bufc  his  fond  father  was  led  into  fch6  deceptive  hope 
of  placing  him,  when  he  had  retired  from  Parliament,  in  a 
jposition  to  take  an  acfcive  parfc  in  public  affairs,  for  which  he 
was,  by  his  talents,  well  qualified.  Imraediately  after  he  had 
vacafccd  his  seafc,  they  both  proceeded  to  Malton,  and  the  son 
was  returned  in  his  place.  He  thus  wrote  to  his  cousin,  now 
become  Mrs.  Haviland :  “  I  cannofc  let  this  post,  which  is 
ihe  first  after  my  electjdn,  go  out  without  assuring  you  of 
my  most  affectionate  remembrance,  and  gmngyou  the  safcis- 
faction  of  receivirig  one  of  my  first  franks,  as  I  ara  sure  there 
is  no  person  who  takes  a  jpore  sincere  interest  in  any  good 
evenfc  that  can  befal  rae” 

The  fond  anticipations  of  tlie  son  were,  howevcr,  soon  to 
be  fru^ated  along  with  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  father, 
ThelHpsr  obtained  for  him  the  appoinfcment  of  secretary  to 
EadBntzwifljam,  the  new  viceroy  of  Ireland,  Meanwhile,  on 
hj^iptum  to  town  with  his  father,  amidst  the  congratula- 
tionsof  friends  upon  their  good  fortune,  the  more  experienced, 
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with  fearful  etnotion,  perceived  the  hecfic  fluah  of  the  son. 
The  physicians  judged  the  diseaseto  be  incipient  decline ;  but 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  well  knew  the  strong  paternal  affection 
and  sepsitire  teinperament  of  Mr.  Burke,  was  of  opinion  that 
to  break  to  him  the  danger  would  ptobably  prove  fatal  to 
him  sooner  than  to  the  paticnt.  Change  of  air,  even  for  the 
short  time  previous  to  his  procceding  to  Ireland,  was  then 
recommendedj  and,  to  be  near  town,  Cromwell  House,  in 
the  genial  suburb  of  Brompton,  was  taken.  Hcre  he  bocame 
rapidly  worse ;  his  condition  could  no  longer  bo  concealed 
from  his  father,  who,  from  the  moment  of  the  communica- 
tion  of  tlie  danger,  just  a  week  before  the  fatal  termination, 
scarcely  tasted  food,  did  not  sleep,  but  gave  way  to  uneeasing 
lamentations.  Br*  Laurcnce  draws  a  sad  picture  of  this  scene 
of  suffering :  “  The  family  are  with  poor  Bichard  in  country 
lodgings  a  little  beyond  Brompton.  It  is  a  house  of  moura- 
ing  indeed,  a  scene  of  affiction.  Dr.  Brocklesby  says,  almost 
too  much  for  him,  who,  as  a  physician,  is  inured  to  these 
sights,  and  in  some  dcgree  callous  to  them.  Mrs.*Burke,  he 
says,  sustains  herself  nobly,  to  kecp  up  the  fortitude  of  her 
husband.  Mr.  Burke  writes  to  me  that  he  seeks  tranquillity 
in  prayer :  he  is  himself  (as  he  tells  me)  almost  dried  up ; 
there  is,  however,  in  his  last  letter,  plainly  a  gleam  of  hope, 
and  a  tone  of  comparative  calmness  of  spirit.  The  conclusion 
of  his  first  letter  waa  highly  atfecting.  He  ended  with  an 
abrupt  exclamation,  H  Oh !  my  brother  died  in  time.n 

But  this  hope  was  delusive ;  the*  patient  sunk  on  the^Snd 
of  August.*  His  last  moments  are  thus  pathetieally  described 
by  Dr.  Laurence : 

M  During  the  night  previous,#Eichard  Burfee  was  restless 
and  discomposed.  In  the  morning  his  lips  were  observed  to 
have  become  black.  His  voice,  however,  was  better;  and 
some  little  sustenance  which  he  toofe  remained  quietly  on  his 
stomach.  BUt  his  fether  and  mother,  having  relinquished 
even  the  shadow  of  hojpe,  thought  nothing  of  these  deceptively 
favourable  syraptoms.  Their  lamentations  reached  him  where 
he  lay.  He  instantly  arose  from  his  bed,  and  to  make  his 

tr 
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emaciatcd  appearance  less  shocking  to  his  parents,  changed 
his  linen  and  washed  himself,  Ho  then  desired  Mr.  and  Mrsf 
Webster,  the  old  and  faithful  family  servants,  whose  tender 
care  of  him  was  unremitting,  to  support  him  towards  the 
door  of  tho  room  wbere  his  father  and  mother  were  sitting 
in  tears.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  tbo  door,  he  exerted  him- 
self  to  spring  forward  alono ;  and  trcading  stndiously  firmly, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  little  his  strength  was  di- 
ininished,  ho  crossed  the  room  to  tho  window.  He  endeavoured 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  his  father ;  but  grief  keeping 
the  latter  silcnt,  ho  said, c  Wiiy,  Sir,  do  you  not  chide  me  for 
these  unmanly  feelings  ?  1  am  under  no  terror :  I  feel  myself 
better,and  in  spirits ;  yet  my  heart  flutters,  I  know  not  . 
Pray  talk  to  me,  Sir ;  talk  of  religion,  talk  of  morality,  talk, 
if  you  will,  on  indift*erent  subjects.’  Thcn  turning  round,  he 
asked, c  What  noise  is  that  ?  I)oes  it  rain  ?  Oh,  no ;  it  is 
the  rustling  of  the  wind  through  the  trees and  immediaiely, 
with  clear  voice,  with  correct  and  impressive  dclivcry,  and 
with  moro  thancommon  ease  and  grace  of  aetion,  he  repeated 
these  three  lines  from  Adatn’s  morning  liynm  in  Milton — -a 
favourite  passage  of  liis  fathcr’s,  aud  his  uticlc  just  deceased : 

His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  foar  quartcrs  biow, 

Breathe  buft  or  loud ;  and  wave  yuur  tups,  ye  pines, 

With  ever y  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

u  He  began  again,  and  again  prouounced  the  versos ;  waved 
liis  liead  in  sign  of  worship,  and  worshipping,  sunk  into  the 
ari^s  of  h:s  parents  as  iir  a  profound  and  sweet  sleep,  and 
expired.  His  mother  closed  his  eyes.” 

Dr.  Laurence  statcs  that  during  tho  first  day  the  father 
was  truly  terrible  in  his  grfof.  He  occasionally  worked  him- 
self  up  into  m  agony  of  affiiction,  and  then  bursting  away 
from  fdl  control,  would  rush  to  the  room  where  liis  son  lay, 
and  tfuw  himself  headlong,  as  it  happened,  on  the  body,  the 
bed,  or  t^ie  floor.  Yet  ai  intcrvals  he  attended  and  gave 
direcifoiii  rdmve  io  every  little  arrangement,  which  the 
situatfon  rfflgPred  necessary,  pleasing  himself  most  with 
tiunklng  w8$k  would  be  most  consonant  to  the  living  wishes 
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and  affeotiott»  ©f  his  lost  s&n*  Next  he  woitld  arguo 
against  the  ineffecktal  sorrow  of  his  loving  wife.  She,  on 
the  other  hand,  aometimes  -hroke  into  hts  of  violent  weeping, 
sometimes  showed  a  more  <juiet  hut  a  more  defcermined  grief, 
and  at  other  times  again,  a  more  serene  eomposure  than  her 
husband.  Instead  of  dashing  herself  down  like  bim,  she  only 
lamented,  that  when  on  Thursday,  by  an  accidental  fall,  she 
sprained  her  wrist,  u  it  had  not  been  her  neck but,  when 
her  husband  attempted  to  persu&de  her  that  she  had  no  husi- 
ncss  still  to  remain  in  the  house,  she  answered  steadily,  4‘  NTo, 
LYlmund,  ‘«,]iile  he  remains  heiu  I  will  not  go.**  OnSatur- 
<lay  o\enajg  however,  sne  promised  that  neither  of  them 
would  ever  enter  more  the  charaher  where  their  son  lay.  This 
promise  tliey  kept ;  and  shortly  after  Jeft  Oromwcll  House.# 

i3urke  had  lost  in  his  dear  son  a  companion  and  eonfidant, 
and  a  rare  example  of  filial  duty  and  afFection.  Their  mutual 
coufidence  was  more  unrcserved  than  commonly  prevails 
betwoen  father  and  son.  *  Thc  father,”  Mr.  Prior  tells  us, 
4i  had  oniarged  the  house  at  Jleaconsfield  for  his  farticular 
pursuits  and  accommodation  ;  he  consulted  him  for  some 
years  hefore  his  death  on  almost  eveiy  suhject,  whether  of  a 
public  or  priyate  nature,  that  occurrcd;  and  very  often 
followed  liis  judgmeut  in  preferencc  to  liis  own,  where  they 
happened  to  differ.  The  deceased  possessed  much  knowledge, 
firmness,  and  decision  of  eharacter,  united  with  strict  integrity 
of  mind,  The  loss  of  such  a  trea^ure ;  the  uneipected  and 
irrcmediahle  destruction  of  diopes  eittcrfcained  of  his  advance- 
ment  and  fame,  and,  as  an  only  child,  the  consequent  extinc- 
tion  of  the  hopes  of  descendants  to  confciaue  lus  name,  was 
naturally  felt  h}”  Burkc  with  excdlsive  poignancy.  It  shook 
hie  fYame'so  fearfuliy,  that  though  the  mfcellectual  energies 
eontinued  unimpaired,  his  bodily  powers  rapidly  declined.” 

Iticliard  Burfce  was  buried  in  Beaeonsfield  ehureh.  His 
father  could  not  afterwards  bear  to  see  the  place  of  his  inter- 
snent,  and  when  going  from  Gregories  to  town,  instead*of 

*  Taken  down  in  18S3:  H  ™  sHusted  upon  landa  belkved  to  h*ve 
Iwen  beque»thed  to  the  parish  of  KeMington  by  OKver  CromweU. 
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coming  tBrougli  Beaconsfield,  he  took  a  cross  road  behind  a» 
emineiice  which  intercepted  the  yiewofthe  church.  Althougli 
he  sought  relief  in  literary  composition,  yet  the  loss  of  his 
beloved  son  was  never  absent  from  his  mind.  The  JBi&hop  of 
Meath,  on  seeing  Burke  soon  after  this  aihiction,  observed 
tbafc  his  countenance  betrayed  traces  of  deday  and  exfcremc 
mental  snguish,  the  chest  had  obviously  sunk,  and  altogether 
he  exhibited  the  appearance  of  ono  bowed  down  both  ia  fhrtho 
^and  spirifc  by  the  severest  affliction. 

His  privato  letters,  and  evcn  liis  publications,  and  his  evcry- 
day  conversation,  were  clicquercd  with  expressions  of  his 
grief.  Hc  spoke  of  the  depaitcd  “hope  of  his  liouse,M  “  thc 
prop  of  his  age,”  “  his  otlier  and  better  sclf.,>  What  can  be 
more  touching  than  tbosc  worcls  whicli  he  addressed  to  a 
relative  on  the  birth  of  a  hon  :  “  May  he  live  to  bo  the  staff 
of  your  ago  and  close  your  eycs  in  peace,  instead  of,  like  nae, 
rcversing  the  ordcr  of  nature,  and  having  the  melancholy 
office  to  close  Jiu To  Mr.  C.  Baron  Smitb,  he  writes  in 
despair :  Yes ;  tlic  life  whicli  has  bcen  so  embittered  cannot 
long  «ndure.  Tlie  grave  will  soon  close  over  me  aud  my 
dejections:”  and  to  Sir  Hercules  Langreish  lio  complains  of 
tbe  remainder  of  his  short  and  checrloss  esistenee  in  this  world. 
To  Lord  Auckland,  he  writes :  “  For  my  self  or  for  my  family 
(alas !  I  liave  nonc)  I  have  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  in  this 
world/*  To  Mr.  William  Elliot,  he  laments;  “Besolato  at 
home,  stripped^of  ray  bor.st,  my  hope,  my  consolation,  my 
helper,  my  counsellor,  my  guide.  You  know  in  parfc  Irhat  I 
havelost,  and  would  to  God  I  could  clear  myself  of  all  neglect 
and  fault  iu  thafc  loss.” 

We  liave  saicl  tfyat  bis  grief  found  ventin  his  published 
works :  even  in  his  polifcical  letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  ke 
speaks  of  “the  sorrows  of  £  desolate  old  man,”— -in  reply  ta 
the  I)uke  of  Bedford’s  mcan  reproacli  for  his  acceptance  of  a 
in  this  touching  lament : 

iHlad  it  pleased  God  to  coutinue  to  mo  the  hopes  of  suc- 
cjppu,  I  should  have  been,  according  to  my  mediocrity,  and 
the  inediocrifcy  of  the  age  I  live  in,  a  sort  of  founder  of  a 
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family  j  I  should  have  left  a  son  who,  in  all  the  points  in 
whieh  personai  merit  ean  be  riewed,  m  scienee^  in  erudition, 
in  genlus,  m  taete,  in  bonour,  in  generosity,  in  humanity,  in 
every  liberal  attempt,  in  every  liheral  accompiieluaent,  would 
not  ha?e  shown  hiraself  inferior  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  to 
any  of  those  whom  he  traces  in  his  line.  His  Grace  very  aoon 
would  have  wanted  all  plausibility  in  his  attack  upon  that  pro- 
vision  which  belonged  more  to  mine  than  to  me»  Hd  would 
soon  have  eupplied  every  deficiencyund  symmetrised  every  dis- 
proportion.  lt  would  not  have  been  for  that  suecessor  to  resort 
to  any  stagnant  wastihg  reservoir  of  merit  in  me,  or  in  any 
ancestiy.  He  had  in  himself  a  salient  living  spring  of  generous 
and  manly  aetion.  Every  day  he  fived,  he  would  liave  repur- 
chased  the  bounty  of  the  Crown,  and  ten  tiraes  more,  if  ten 
times  more  he.had  received.  He  was  fnade  a  public  ereature, 
■and  had  no  enjoyment  whatever  but  in  the  performance  of 
sotne  duty.  At  this  erigent  moment  the  loss  of  a  finished 
man  is  not  easily  supplied. 

“  But  a  Disposer,  whose  power  we  are  little  ablajk)  resist, 
and  whose  wisdom  it'  bohoves  us  not  at  all  to  dispute,  has 
ordained  it  in  another  manner,  and  (whatever  my  querulous 
weakness  might  suggest)  a  far  better.  The  storm  has  gone 
over  me;  and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late 
hurricane  bas  scattered  about  me :  I  am  stripped  of  all  my 
lionours ;  I  am  tom  up  by  the  roois,  and  lie  prostrate  on  ,the 
eartht  There,  and  prostrate  there,  I  must  unfeignedly  re- 
cognise  the  Divine  justice,  and  in  ifqme  degree  submit  to  it. 
But  whilst  1  humble  myself  before  God,  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  forbidden  to  repel  the  attacks  of  unjusfc  and  inconsiderate 
man.  The  patience  of  Job  is  pro\prbial,  After  some  of  the 
convulsiv&»  struggles  of  our  irritable  nature,  ’hc  submitfced 
himself  and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes.  But  even  so,  I  do 
nofc  find  him  blamed  forreprehending,  and  with  aconsiderable 
degree  of  verbal  asperity,  those  ill-natured  neighbours  of  his, 
who  risited  his  dunghili  to  read  mofal,  political,  and  econo- 
mical  lectures  on  his  misejy.  I  am  alone.  I  havo  none  to  meefe 
my  enemies  in  fche  gate,  Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  greatly  deceive 
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myself,  if  in  thk  hard  season  I  would  give  a  peck  o t  refuse  of 
wheat  for  ali  that  is  caHed  fame  and  honour  in  the  world.  This 
is  the  appetite  but  of  a  few.  It  is  a  luxury,  it  is  a  privilege,  it 
is  an  indulgenoe  for  those  who  are  at  ease.  But  we  are  all  of 
us  made  to  shun  disgraee,  as  we  are  made  to  shrink  from  pain, 
and  poverty,  and  disease.  It  is  an  instinct ;  and  uuder  tho 
directiou  of  reason  instinct  is  aiways  in  tho  right.  I  iive  in 
an  invdrted  order.  They  who  ought  to  have  sucoeeded  mo 
have  gone  before  me.  They  who  should  have  been  to  me  m 
posterity,  are  in  the  place  of  anoestors.  I  owe  to  the  dearest 
relation  (which  ever  must  subsist  in  Wtnory)  that  act  of 
piety,  which  he  would  have  performed  to  mo ;  I  owe  it  to  him 
to  show  that  he  was  not  ^escended,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
would  have  it,  froip  an  unworthy  parent.n 

Of  tbis  lamented  soA,  wbo  was  neither  so  tall  nor  muscular 
as  his  fathcr,  his  features  emaller  and  more  delicate,  and  his 
complexion  florid,  Sir  Joslma  Reynolds  painted  an  admirable 
portrait.  This  picture,  soon  after  lus  death,  Mr.  Buarke  had 
engrave4  y  underneath,  affeer  his  age,  name,  and  the  date  of 
his  death,  are  the  following  lines,  slightly  altered  from 
Bryden’s  elegiac  poem  of  Meonora : 

As  precioas  gtuns  are  not  for  common  fire, 

They  but  porfunio  the  temple  and  expire ; 

So  was  he  aoou  exhaled  and  banished  hence, 

A  short  sweet  odour  at  a  vast  expeuse. 

Adding  to  them  this  characterisfcic  apostrophe : 

O  delor  atque  docns. 

Dr.  Laurence  speaks  of  a  paragraph  in  the  handwriting  of 
a  female,  which  was  sent  to  certain  newspapers  for  msertion 
immediately  affcer  Richard,  Burke’s  death ;  which  communi* 
eation  ia  said  to  be  cxplained  as  follows : 

<#Why,n  (asks  Mr.  Sergeant  Burke,)  4<  knowing  the  deep 
ansaety  o f  his  father  to  leave  direct  representatives,  did  Mr. 
Richard  Burke  remain  unmarraed  till  the  age  of  thirfcy-six, 
ihe  time  of  his  death  ?  The  cause  was  owing  to  a  romantic 
incident.  fBurke  had  brought  up  at  Beaconsfield  a 

yoang  lady,  ||L#aiighier  of  neighbours  in  humbler  life  than 
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herself,  whom  she  had  refcained  ne^r  her  as  a  friend  and  con* 
sfcanfc  companion.  This  girlr  who  waa  very  amiahlef  clever, 
and  agreeable,  becarae  a  great  favonrite  with  the  whole 
Burke  family ;  and  afcender  atfcadbmenfc  eventuaUysprung  up 
befcween  her  and  the  son  of  fche  house,  Bicbard,  whoee  play- 
mafce  and  associafce  «he  had  been  from  childhood.  The  dis- 
covery  of  fchese  senfciments  of  Richard  Burke  caused  much 
anriety  fco.his  parente.  They  could  not  ooncur  in  so«nequal 
a  marriage ;  and  he,all  Elial  obedience,  yielded  to  their  wishes, 
The  lady  left  Beaconsfield ;  and  ehorfcly  afterwards,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Burkes,  formed  an  advantageous  matri- 
momal  alliance.  Her  descendants,  from  whom  this  story  • 
comes,  are  now  3iving  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  respecta- 
bility.  Richard  Burke,  it  seems,  loved  deeply ;  for,  after  her 
marriage,  he  would  never  himself  thmk  of  wedlock ;  and  we 
find  his  f^fcher,  in  one  of  his  lefcfcers  to  him  while  in  Dublin, 
gently  chiding  him  for  his  somewhat  remarkable  absence 
from  the  assemblies,  balls,  and  company  of  the  ladies  tbere. 
Bichard’s  premafcure  and  melancholy  death,  whefcher  or  not 
having  one  of  its  sources  in  this  k>ve-aifair,  arouseo^  no  doubfc, 
some  expresaions  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  object  of  his 
affections  or  her  friends ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  Dr.  Laurenee 
mosfc  probaUy  alludes,  in  his  notice  of  the  paragraph.” 

GRANT  OF  A  PEHSION  TO  MR.  BURKE.— HIS  BEFENCE 
OF  IT. 

In  the  autumn  of  1794,  he  received  a  lefcfcer  froro  the 
Mjuusfcer,  announcing,  in  fche  follomng  fcerms,  the  considera- 
tion  extenJed  by  fche  Crown  to  Mr.  Burke’s  long  and  meri- 
torious  semce : 

uQpwning*streefc,  Aug.  $0,  1794. 

“  DeiB^  Sir,*— I  have  received  the  King’s  pemission  to 
acquaint  you  that  ifc  is  His  Majesty's  intenfcioti  fco  propose  to 
tarliatnenfc  in  the  nesfc  Session  to  enable  His  Msgesty  to 
confer  on  you  an  annuity  more  proporfeioned  to  His  Majesty's 
sense  of  your  public  merit  fchan  any  which  His  Majesfcy  can 
afc  prcfcant  grant ;  but  being  desirous,  in  the  interval,  not  to 
leave  you  withoufc  some,  though  inadequate  mark  of  the 
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sentiments  And  dispositioas  whioh  H»s  M^est y  cntertains 
towards  yon,  he  has  ffcrfcher  directed  me  to  prepare  an  im* 
medtete  granfc  out  of  the  Ciiril  Lisfc  of  12002«  per  annum, 
(being  the  largesfc  ium  whioh  Hi»  Msyesfcy  h  entittod  to  fix,) 
edther  in  your  own  name  or  that  of  Mrs.  Burke,  m  may  be 
mosfc  agreeable  to  you.  I  ehall  be  happy  to  leam  your 
decision  on  this  subjeet,  that  1  znay  have  the  satb&ction  of 
taking  fche  necessary  steps  for  carrying  h *s  Majesfcy’s  inten* 
tions  into  immediate  execution.~I  have  fche  honoar  to  be, 
wifch  greafc  esteem  and  regard,  dear  Sir,  your  mosfc  faithful  and 
obe<hent  srnanfc,  W. 

This  favour,  so  generously  offered,  and  enfcirdy  unsoUeited, 
Mr.  Burke,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  did  not  refuse.  The 
intenfcion,  however,  was  nofc  carried  into  effecfc  precisely  as 
originally  proposed ;  Mr.  Pitt  advising  the  King  fco  grant,  in 
lieu  of  the  Parliamentary  provision,  25002.  per  annum,  in 
annuities  for  lives  pajrable  oufc  of  fche  Wesfc  India  Four  and  a 
half  per  cent.  fund,  then  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  Crown,  in 
order  to  ^nable  Mr.  Burke  to  discharge  some  laige  debfcs. 
The  measure  was  not  finally  settled  till  October,  1705$  hufc 
long  before  this,  animadversions  upon  the  subj^t  became  1 
in  Parliament ;  and  the  rancorous  abuse  of  the  party  ha 
writers  of  the  day — the  curs  of  low  degree — was  started  in  aU 
quarfers,  and  kcpt  up  with  ceaseless  ciamour. 

Burke  treated  the  majority  of  these  attacks  with  contempt ; 
but  he  eould  have  placed  againsfc  them  a  public  Ufe  of  thirfcy 
years  of  purity,  which,  in  fche  language  of  an  eminent  Whig, 
when  aliuding  to  the  fact,  u  was  proof  against  his  o\m  em- 
bamssed  circumstances.,> 

In  tho  abqve  year,  howfsver,  there  came  an  atfcack  upon 
the  merifcorious  public  sewant,  which  led  him  fco^reat  the 
assailants  m  higher  game.  These  were  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
md  the  lk|l  of  Lauderdale,  in  the  Bpuse  of  Lords;  they 
wewMtqi^Sɓd  by  a  spirifced  defence  by  Lord  Grenrille  there, 
and  in  the  Commons ;  Burke  himself,  in  his 

celebrafcm  Letter  to  a  JSoUe  Lord,  also  raplying  fco  fcheir 
ilUbiraiity,  m  already  menrioned. 
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This  pamphlet  was  written  q>ecklly  to  justify  the  bounty  of 
the  Crowntowards  Burke,  by  adducing  his  daiitw  and  serriees, 
whioh  he  taost  tngeniously  pkces  pwailel  with  tkose  of  the 
Duko  of  Bedford’s  anceetor,  who  had  profited  so  largdy  by 
similar  means.  “I  was  not,"  he  writes,  “lifee  hia  Crace  of 
Bedford,  swaddled,  and  rocked,  and  dandled  ilito  a  legis- 
lator.  Nitor  in  adeertum  is  the  motto  for  a  man  lifee  me. 

.  .  .  .  I  know  aot  how  it  has  happened,  hut  it  really 

seems  that,  whilst  his  Graee  was  meditating  his  weil- 
considered  censure  upon  me,  he  Feli  into  a  sort  of  sleep. 
Homer  nods,  and  tho  Duke  of  Bedford  may  dreatft ;  aftd  as 
dreams  (even  his  golden  dreams)  jire  apt  to  be  ill-pieced  aad 
incongruouriy  put  together,  his  Grace  preserved  his  idea  of 
raproaoh  to  me,  hut  took  the  subject-matter  from  the  Crown 
grants  t»  his  own  family.  This  is  'the  stufF  of  which  his 
dreams  are  made.’  In  that  way  of  putting  things  together 
his  Grace  is  perfectly  right.  The  grants  to  the  house  of 
Busaeli  were  so  enormous,  as  not  only  to  outrage  eoonomy, 
bnt  even  to  stagger  credibility.  The  Duke  of  Becfeprd  is  the 
leviatban  among  allthe  creaturesof  theCrown.  He  tumbles 
aboftt  his  un  wieldy  bulk ;  he  plays  and  frolics  in  the  ocean  of 
the  royal  bounty.  Huge  as  he  is,  and  wbilst  ‘  he  lies  flokting 
many  i  rood,’  he  is  still  a  creature.  His  ribs,  his  fins,  his 
whalebone,  his  blubber,  the  very  spiracles  through  which  he 
spouts  a  torrent  of  brine  against  his  origin,  and  covers  me  all 
ov«  with  the  spray — eterything  firom  him  and  about  him  is 
from  the  throne.  .  *.  * 

“  Is  it  fot  him  to  qnestion  the  dispensation  of  the  toyal 
favour? 

"1  really  am  at  a  loss  to  draw  any  sorfc  of  parallel 
betweeifthe  public  merits  of  his  grace,  by  whioh  ha  justifies 
the  granta  he  holds,,  and  these  services  of  mine,  on  the 
favourable  constroctkm  of  which  I  have  obtained  wh'at  his 
Grace  So  much  disapproves.  Xn  private  life  I  have  not  at  all 
the  honour  of  acquaintanoe  with  the  noble  duke.  But  I 
ought  10  presuthe,  and  it  costs  me  nothing  to  do  so,  thafc 
he  abundantly  desffirves  tbe  esteem  and  love  of  ali  who  live 
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with  him .  But  as  to  public  service,  why,  truly,  it  would  not  be 
niore  ridiculous  for  me  to  compare  myself  in  rank,  in  fortune,  in 
splcndid  descent,  in  youth,  strength,  or  figure,  with  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  than  to  make  a  parallel  between  his  services  and 
my  attempts  to  be  useful  to  my  country.  It  would  not  be 
gross  adulation,  but  uncivil  irony,  to  say  that  he  has  any 
public  raerit  of  his  own  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  the  services 
by  whieh  his  vast  landed  pensions  were  obtained.  My  merits, 
whatever  they  aro,  are  original  and  personal ;  his  are  deriva- 
tive.  It  is  his  anccstor,  the  original  pensioner,  that  has  laid 
up  this  inexhaustible  fund  of  merit,  whicli  makes  his  Grace 
so  very  delicate  and  exceptyus  about  the  merit  of  all  other 
grantees  of  the  Grown.  Had  he  pcrmitted  me  to  relnain  in 
quict,  I  should  have  said,  ‘  ’Tis  his  estate ;  that’s  enough. 
is  his  by  law :  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  or  its  history  P*  He 
would  naturally  have  said  on  his  side, c  ’Tis  this  man’s  fortune. 
He  is  as  good  now  as  my  ancestor  was  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  I  am  a  young  man  with  very  old  pensions ;  he  is 
an  old  m$*.  with  very  young  pensions — that’s  all/ 

“  I  have  strained  every  nerve  to  keep  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in 
that  situation  which  alone  makes  him  my  superior.  Why 
will  his  Grace,  by  atfcacking  me,  force  me  reluctantly  to  com- 
pare  my  little  merifc  with  that  which  obtained  from  the  Crewn 
those  prodigies  of  profuse  donations  by  which  he  tramples  on 
the  mediocrity  of  humble  and  laborious  individuals  ?  Is  it 
not  a  singular  phenomenon,  that  whilst  the  sans-culottes  car- 
cass-butehers,  the  philosophers  of  the  shambles,  are  pricking 
their  dotted  Knes  upon  his  (the  'Duke’s)  side,  and  like  the 
print  of  the  poor  ox  we  see  at  the  shop  windows  at  Charing 
Cross,  alive  as  he  is  and  thinking  no  harm  in  the  world,  he  is 
dmded  into  rumps,  and  sirloins,  and  briskets,  aiy1  ,into  all 
eorts  of  pieces  forroasting,  boiling,  and  stewing— that  all  the 
time  they  are  measuring  irim>  his  Grace  is  measuring  me ;  is 
invidioush|  comparing  the  bounty  of  tho  Crown  with  the  de- 
serts  of  h|  defender  of  liis  order,  and  in  the  same  moment 
fawrtiniMythose  who  have  the  knife  half  out  of  the  sheath — 
poor  innoeenfc, 
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Pleas’d  io  tbe  last,  ho  cropa  the  flowery  food, 

And  licka  the  hand  jusfc  rais’d  to  shed  his  blood. 

. Let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  histoiy,  in  whioh  great 

men  have  always  a  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  heroio 
origin  of  their  house. 

“  The  first  peer  of  the  name,  the  first  purchaser  of  the 
grants,  was  a  Mr.  Eussel,  a  person  of  an  ancient  gentleman’s 
family,  raised  by  being  a  minion  of  Henry  VIII.  As  there 
generally  is  some  resemblance  of  character  to  create  those 
relations,  the  favourite  was,  in  all  likelihood,  much  sucli 
another  as  his  master.  Tfye  first  of  these  immoderate  grants # 
was  not  taken  from  the  ancient  demesne  of  the  Crown,  but 
from  tbe  recent  confiscation  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  the 
land.  The  lion  having  sucked  the  lflood  of  his  prey,  threw 
the  oflal  carcass  to  the  jackal  in  waiting.  Having  tasted 
oncc  the  food  of  confiseation,  the  favourite  became  fierce  and 
ravenous.  This  worthy  favourite’s  first  grant  was  from  the 
lay  nobility.  The  second,  infinitely  improving  the  enor- 
mity  of  the  first,  was  from  the  plunder  of  the  Church.  In 
truth,  his  Grace  is  somewhat  excusabJe  for  his  dislike  to  a 
grant  like  mine,  not  only  in  its  quantiiy,  but  in  its  kind  so 
diflercnt  from  his  own. 

“  Mine  was  from  a  mild  and  benevolent  sovereign ;  his 
frora  Henry  VIII.  Mine  had  not  its  fund  from  the  murder 
of  any  innoccnt  person  of  illustrious  rank,  or  in  the  pillage  of 
any  body  of  unoffending  men ;  his’grants  were  made  from  the 
aggregate  *and  consolidateS  funds  of  judgments  iniquitously 
legal,  and  from  possessions  voluntarily  surrendered  by  the 
lawful  proprietors  with  the  gibbgt  at  their  door.,> 

Afte^f  awerfully  contrasting  the  merit  of  the  grantee  with 
liis  own  claims,  Burke  continues : 

“  This  founder’s  mcrits  were  by  arts  in  which  he  senred  his 
master  and  made  his  fortuue,  to  bring  poverty,  wretchedness, 
and  degradation  on  his  country.  Mine  were  under  a  bene- 
volent  prince,  in  promoting  the  commcrce,  manufactures,  and 
agriculturc  of  his  kingdom ;  in  which  his  Majesty  shows  aa 
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eminent  eiample,  wlio  even  in  his  amusements  is  a  patriot, 
and  in  hours  ofleisure  an  improver  of  his  native  soil” 

BURKE#8  FARMING. 

Burte  wrote  practieally  upon  farming.  In  his  Thoughts  and 
Detaih  on  Scarcitt/,  1795,  he  expounded  some  of  the  doctrines 
of  polifcieal  economists  hearing  upon  agriculture  as  a  trade ; 
exposingthe  absurdity  of  such  schemes  as  settling  a  maximum 
of  prices,  regulating  the  wages  of  labour  between  famer  and 
servant  hy  authority;  and  eBtablishing  puhlic  granaries  in 
♦  towns  by  Government,  in  order  to  supply  the  wante  of  the 
people  at  fixed  prices.  His  knowledge  of  farming/  and  of 
atock,  live  and  dead,  led  liis  neighbours  frequently  to  apply 
tohim  for  advice  upon-such  matters  ;  and  he  onco  surprised 
a  distinguished  politician  who  was  visiting  him,  by  entering 
into  a  history  of  rural  affairs,  of  the  rents,  taxcs,  and  varia- 
tions  in  the  pooris-rates  of  fifty  parishes  m  the  eountry, 
during  several  consecutive  years ;  as  well  as  improvements  in 
tillage  ana  grazing.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1795,  from  thc 
appearance  of  the  young  wheat,  he  predicted  an  insufficicnt 
harvest ;  and  being  discredited,  he  carried  a  large  quantity  of 
green  ears  in  his  carriage  to  exhihit  to  ineredulous  friends. 
Harvest-home  was  always  celehrated  with  great  festivity  at 
Butler’s  Courfc,  fcbe  family  mingling  wifch  the  humhler  guests 
in  its  gaiefcy  and  sporfcs. 

* 

"  LETTEK  TO  A  NOI&aE  LOIH)/ — LETTERa  O^  A  ^ 
REOICIDE  PEACE. 

The  first  of  these  Lettev«,  which  appeared  in  1796,  has 
already  been  noticed.  It  became  more  popular  Mfan  any 
thing  else  Burke  ever  wrote,  with  the  exception  of  the  Re- 
fledhne$n  ihe  Frencli  Retoluiion.  Mr.  Prior  tells  us  that 
he  r^fethis  Letter  over  twice,  (many  parts  half  a  dozen 
timeajfwithout  intermission,  affected  with  no  ordinary  wondcr 
at  thi  mingled  irony,  indignant  remonstrance,  pointed  rehuke, 
aud  itnageiy  in  those  bold  figures,  which  not  merely  impress 
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the  mind  of  the  reader  at  the  moment  by  their  foree;  but  are 
seldom  afterwards  forgotten.  U1  pereeive  in  it^  says  the 
author  of  the  Fursuits  of  Ziteraturc,  “  genius,  ability,  4ig- 
nity,  imaginafcion,  and  sights  more  than  youthful  poets  when 
they  dreamed,  and  sometimes  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and 
the  wit  of  Lueian.” 

The  author  was  unfortunate  in  tlie  publislier  of  this  pam- 
phlet,  one  Owen,of  18B,Piceadilly,  who  had  been  recommended 
by  Mr.  Windliam.  He  would  give  no  aceount  of  the  profits, 
and  had  the  hardiliood  to  assert  that  Mr.  Burke  had  given 
hirn  the  MS. ;  and  rather  than  go  to  law  with  him,  the  author 
allowed  him  to  keep  what  he  had  got.  Before  this,  hqwever, 
Owen  had  obtained  the  MS.  of  two  letters  on  a  Begieide 
Peacc,  whieh  he  refused  to  deliver  up,  and  actually  published 
in  defianfce  of  the  author,  with  an  Advertisement  in  defence 
of  his  conduet.  Meanwliile,  the  work  had  been  transferred 
hy  the  author  to  Messrs.  Bivington,  of  St.  Paul’s  Chureli- 
yard,  and  was  brought  out  hy  them  in  a  eorrect  form^ 

The  second  of  these  Letters  is  remarkable  for  ttte  observa- 
tions  it  contains  on  the  manner  in  whieh  the  wa.r  liad  till 
then  been,  and  long  afterwards  continued  to  be,  conducted ; 
and  for  the  confident  tone  in  whieh  it  is  announced,  that  no 
success  could  be  hoped  for  until  that  plan  should  be  changed. 
The  alliesj  it  is  observed,  had  adopted  “  a  plan  of  war,  against 
the  suecess  of  wliich  thcre  was  something  little  short  of 
mathematical  demonstration,  The^  i*efused  to  take  any  step 
wliicli  miglit  strike  at  the  beart  of  aifairs.  They  seemed  un* 
willing  to  wound  the  enemy  in  any  vital  part.  .  .  .  They 

always  kept  on  tlie  circumferenec ;  and  the  wider  and  re- 
moter  the  circle  was,  the  more  eagerly  they  chose  it  as  their 
sphere  (Tf*wetion  in  this  centrifugal  war.’5  A  tbird  of  the 
Regicide  Peace  Letters  was  in  tlre  press  when  Mr.  Burke 
died;  and  a  fourth,  left  unfinished,  was  published  after  his 
death.  '  • 

The  circumistanees  attending  the  publication  of  these 
Letters,  and.  the  law  prooeedings  against  the  publisher, 
proved  great  annoyances  to  Mr,  JBurke. 
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SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH  AND  MR.  BUEKE  AT 
BEACONSFIELD. 

In  December,  1796,  the  appearance  in  the  Monthly  Review 
of  a  paper  on  Mr.  Burke’s  Letters  on  a  Begicide  Peace ,  by 
Sir  James,  then  Mr.,  Mackintosh,  Ied  to  a  correspondence 
between  the  author  and  reviewer.  Mackintosh,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  ohserves :  “  From  the  earliest  moment  of  refleetion 
your  writings  were  my  chief  study  and  deligjit.  T he  instruc- 
tion  which  they  contained  is  endeared  to  me  by  feeing  in- 
twined  and  interwoven  with  the  freshest  and  liveliest  feelings 
of  youth.  The  enthusiasm  with  whieh  I  once  embraced  it  is 
now  ripened  into  solid  conviction  hy  the  experience  and  me- 
ditation  of  more  mature  age.  For  a  time,  indeed,  seduced  by 
the  love  of  what  I  thought  liberty,  I  ventured  to  oppose, 
without  ever  ceasing  to  vcnerate,  that  writer  who  had 
nourished  xny  understanding  with  the  most  wholesome  prin- 
ciples  %f^political  wisdom.  I  speak  to  state  facts,  not  to 
flatter;  you  are  ahove  flattery,  and  permit  me  to  say,  I  am 
too  proud  to  flatter  even  you. 

u  Sincc  that  timo  a  melancholy  experienee  has  undeceivcd 
me  conceming  subjects  in  which  I  was  the  dupe  of  rny  own 
enthusiasm,  I  cannot  say  (and  you  would  despise  me  if  I 
dissembled)  that  I  even  now  assent  to  all  your  opinions  on 
the  present  politics  of  Europc.  But  I  can  with  truth  affirm, 
that  I  subscribe  to  your  general  principles,  and  am  prepared 
to  shed  my  blood  in  defehce  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
my  country.  Even  this  much,  Sir,  I  should  not  have  said 
to  you,  if  you  had  heen  possessed  of  power.” 

Burke  was  a  suflerer  frfem  illness  at  Beaconsfield,  and  his 
reply  was  made  by  the  hand  of  another,  the  di^Jase  under 
whieh  he  was  so  soon  to  sitik  already  incapacitating  himfrom 
all  such  exertion.  After  thanking  Mackinto^h  for  his  letter, 
as  well  calculated  to  stir  up  those  remains  of  vanity  that.  he 
had  hoped  had  been  nearly  extinguished  in  a  frame  approach- 
ing  to  the  dissolution  of  everything  that  canfeed  that  passion 
— though,  indeed,  it  afforded  him  a  more  solid  and  a  more 
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sensible  consolation,  Mr.  Burke  proceeds :  "  You  have  begnn 
your  opposition  by  obtaining  a  great  yictbry  over  yourself ; 
and  it  shows  how  much  your  own  sagacity,  operating  on  your 
own  experience,  is  capable  of  adding  to  your  own  estraordi* 
nary  natural  talents,  and  to  your  early  erudition.  It  was  the 
show  of  virtue  and  the  semblance  of  public  happiness,  that 
could  alone  mislead  a  mind  like  yours;  and  it  is  a§better 
knpwledge  of  their  substance  which  alone  has  put  you  agam 
in  a  way  that  leads  the  most  securely  and  the  most  certainly 
to  your  end.  As  it  is  on  all  hancls  allowed  that  you  were  the 
most  able  advocate  of  the  cause  which  you  supported,  your 
sacrifice  to  truth  and  mature  reflection  adds  much  to  your 
gloryf  For  my  own  part,  (if  that  were  anything,)  I  am  in- 
finitely  more  pleased  to  find  that  y ou  a^ree  with  me  in  several 
capital  points,  than  surprised  to  find  that  I  have  the  mis> 
fortune  to  diifer  with  you  on  some.  .  .  . 

“  Though  I  see  very  few  persons,  and  have,  since  my  mis- 
fortune,#  studiously  cleclined  all  new  acquaintances,  and  never 
dine  out  of  ray  own  farnily,  nor  live  at'all  in  any  oftny  usual 
societies,  nor  even  in  those  with  which  I  was  raost  closely 
connected,  I  shall  certainly  be  as  happy  as  I  shall  feel  my- 
self  honoured  by  a  visit  from  a  distinguislied  person  like  you, 
whom  I  shall  eonsider  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

I  have  no  hahitation  in  London,  nor  ever  go  to  that  place  but 
with  great  reluctance,  and  without  suffering  a  great  deal. 
Nothing  but  necessity  calls  me  thither ;  but  though  I  hardly 
dare  to  ask  you,  to  come  so  fjar,  whei>ever  it  may  suit  you  to 
visit  this  abdtleof  sickness  and  infirmity,  1  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you.”  * 

Burke  did  not,  however,  thinknauehof  Mackintosh’s  “ sup- 
posed  cowasasion.”  He  says,  writing  to  Dr.  Laiirence:  *  I 
suspect  by  hk  letfcer  ihat  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  in- 
terior  politics  of  this  kland ;  bufc  that  with  regard  to 
France  and  many  ofcher  countries,  be  remhins  as  frank  a 
Jacobin  as  ever.  The  conversioa  is  none  at  all ;  bufc  we  must 
nurse  up  fchese  nothings,  ai:d  think  these  negative  advantages 
*  The  death  of  his  son. 
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as  we  can  have  them  ;  such  as  he  is,  I  shall  not  be  displeased 
if  you  bring  him  down/* 

The  visit  to  Beaconsfield,  which  immediafcely  followed,  was, 
probahlj  on  aeeount  of  the  infirm  state  of  Mr.  Burke's  health, 
confined  to  a  few  dajs ;  “  but  thev  were  days  which  his  visitor 
often  recalled  to  memory  as  among  the  most  interesting  of 
his  life.  General  respect  for  Mr.  Burke’s  character  and 
talents  he  liad  always  felt  ancl  expressed;  these  wfcre  now 
merged  into  something  of  a  feeling  of  affeetion  towards  the 
man.  There  unfortunately  remains  no  memoriai  of  this 
meeting,  offerecl  by  the  Hannibal  of  politicai  wisdom  to  his 
youthful  competitor  after  their  warfare.  Thoughts  worthy 
of  record  must  have  been  struck  out  by  the  collision  such 
minds,  so  differently  circumstanced.  The  younger,  who  had 
the  world  allbefore  him,  disappointed  inhis  lofty  ekpectations, 
still  with  the  buoyancy  of  spirit  natural  to  youth,  clinging  to 
hope,  though  with  less  conficlence  than  heretofore — the  elder 
going  down  to  his  place  of  rest,  while  the  darkness  all  round 
the  horifon  only  eonfinned  his  forebodings — whilst  a  generous 
eonfidenee  in  eidarged  prineiples,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  thc 
future  happiness  of  the  race,  were  commoii  to  both.# 

When  Mackintosh  was  on  a  visit  to  Beaoonsfield,  the  con- 
yersation  turning  upon  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  Mr. 
Burke  said :  “  You,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  knew  my  departed  son 
well.  He  was,  in  all  respects,  a  finished  man,  a  scholar,  a 
philosopher,  a  gentlemaiy  and,  with  a  little  practice,  he  would 
,have  been  a  consummate  statesyian.  Ali  the  grac&S  of  the 
heart,  all  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  were  his  in  perfection. 
But  human  sorrpwing  is  too  limited,  too  hedged  in  by  tlie 
interruptions  of*  society,  a!id  the  ealls  of  life,  for  the  greatness 
of  sueh  a  loss.  I  could  almost  esclaim  with  6(51®elia,  when 
she  bewa|[ed  Pompey,  (j'ou  must  know  that  fine  passage  in 
I»ucan^fv 

'£j^r"  Turpe  mori  post  te  solo,  non  posse  dolore,” 


*  Mtftiom  of  the  Life  of  ihe  ffiyht  Ilon.  Sir  Jamu  Machintosh. 
Edited  by  his  son,  Bobert  James  Mackintosh,  Esq.  YoL  i.  1885. 
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MACKINTOSR'S  ODINION  OF  BUBKH 

In  the  Ɗiary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature  (Tliomas  Green, 
Esq.,  of  Ipswiah,)  we  find  these  defcails : 

“  June  13th,  1799.— Had  a  long  and  interesting  conversa- 
tion  with  Mr.  Mackintolh,  turning  principally  on  Burke  and 
Of  Burke  be  spoke  with  rapture,  declaring  that*he  was, 
im  hift  estimation,  without  any  parallel,  in  any  age  or  country, 
except,  perhaps,  Lord  Bacon  and  Cicero ;  that  his  works  con- 
tained  an  ampler  store  of  *  political  and  moral  wisdom  than 
could  be  found  in  any  other  writer  whatever ;  and  that  he  * 
was  only  not  esteemed  tho  most  severe  and  sagacious  of 
reasoners,  because  he  was  the  most  eloquent  of  men,  the  per- 
petual  fdrce  and  vigour  of  his  argUments  being  hid  from 
vulgar  observation  by  the  dazzling  giories  in  which  they  were 
enshrined,  In  taste  alone,  he  thought  him  defieient ;  but  to 
have  possessed  that  quality  in  addition  to  his  other  would 
have  heen  too  much  for  man.  Passed  the  last  Chystmas  (of 
Mr.  Burke’s  life)  with  Burke  at  Beaconsfield  (the  visit 
referred  to  in  the  former  anecdote),  anc^described,  in  glowing 
terms,  the  astonishing  effusions  of  his  mind  in  conversation ; 
perfectly  free  from  all  taint  of  affectation  ^  would  enter  with 
cordial  glee  into  the  sports  of  children,  rolling  about  with 
them  on  the  carpet,  and  pouring  out,  in  their  gambols,  the 
sublimest  images,  mingled  with  the  most  wretched  puns., 
Anticipated  his  approaching  dissdljution  with  due  solemnity 
but  perfecl?  composure ^minutely  and  accurately  informed, 
to  a  wonderful  exactness,  with  respect  to  every  fact  relative 
to  the  French  Revolution.  Burfce  said  of  Fox,  with  a  deep 
sigli:  HTka.As  made  to  be  loved.’  Fox  said  of  Burlce,  'that 
Mackintosh  would  have  praised  him  too  highly,  had  that 
been  possible,  but  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  do 
justice  to  his  yarious  and  transcendent  merits. 

u  OfOibbon,  Mackintosh  neatly  remarked,  that  he  might 
have  been  cut  out  of  a  corner  of  Burke’s  mind,*  without  his 
missing  it.”  •  v  ■  ^tZ.,  ,  ?■ ' 
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Sir  James  Mackintosh  say  s :  ,e  The  second  speech  hy  Mr. 
Burke,  on  America,  was  thought  by  Mr.  Fox  the  best  work 
of  the  master.  The  judgment  was  certainly  right?  it  has 
the  careM  eorrectness  of  his  first  manner,  joined  to  the 
splendour  of  his  secoud;  it  was  the  highest  flight  of  his 
genius  under  the  guidance  of  taste ;  except  a  few  Burheisms , 
in  the  noble  peroration,  it  contains  few  deviations  from 
beauty'  The  most  charaeteristic  of  all  his  productions  is  tho 
speech  on  the  Carnatic :  it  contains  the  most  sublime  and  the 
most  distasteful  passages.,>  ' 

Again:  u Burke’s  best  stylewas  before thelndiau  business 
and  the  French  Bevolution  had  inflamed  him.  MackintOsb 
read  some-  admirable  passages  from  his  address  to  the 
Colonies,  and  from  lps  address  to  the  King,  which  was  not 
published  till  after  his  death.  *  Yery  bold  and  very  fine — 
glowing  with  rational  liberty ;  and  without  any  of  his  faults.* 
He  quoted  from  the  address  to  the  King  a  passage,  which 
Lord  Grenville  said  was  4  the  finest  that  ever  Burke  wrote — 
perhaps  the  finest  in  the  English  language’ — beginning, 
*  Wbat,  gracious  Sovereign,  js  the  empire  of  Austria  to  us,  or 
the  empire  of  the  warld,  if  we  los&  our  own  liberties  ?*— sug- 
gested  evidently  by  the  passage  in  the  Psalms,  ‘  What  sliaU 
a  man,*  &c.  Burjje’s  speech  on  the  war  in  the  Carnatic  is 
fhe  finest,  perhaps,  of  all  his  compositions,  but  in  it  also  are 
some  of  his  most  glaring  defects.” 

wimpeachmekV'  OP.FOX  EY  BURKE. 

c 

Early  in  1797,  OWen,  tlie  publisher  of  Piccadilly  (wliose 
dishonesty  lias  already  beei\noticed),  announced  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Burke  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  on  the.  Ctu’dn-ct  of  the 
Minority  in  Pariiament,  containing  Fifty-four  Articles  of 
Impeachment  against  Mr.  Fox ;  “  from  the  Original  Copy  in 
tbe  the  Noble  Duke.}>  The  publieation  appeared ; 

profe|p^|^?be  “  printed  for  the  Editor,,>  and  sold  by  Owen. 
It  was  a|>atfiphlet  of  94  pages ;  and  had  been  sent  to  press 
by  one  a  person  whom  Burke  had  taken  into  his  serviee 
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from  motiyes  of  chaiity,  and  had  confidentialljr  employed  to 
transcribe  the  oniy  fair  copy  he  had  ever  taken  of  it.  This 
had  been  prepared  in  the  early  part  of  1793,  and  eamtnuni* 
cated  solely  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  to  Earl  Fitz- 
william,  before  they  had  seceded  from  the  Whig  Ciub.  In 
a  letter,  dated  Sept.  29, 1793,  which  was  sent  along  with  it 
to  the  former,  Burke  says:  u  I  now  make  it  my  humble 
request  to  your  Grace  that  you  will  not  give  any  sort  of 
answer  to  the  paper  I  send,  or  to  this  letter,  except  barely 
to  let  me  know  that  you  receive  them.  I  even  wish  that  at 
presentyou  maynot  read  the  paper  which  I  transmit;  lock 
it  up  in  the  drawer  of  your  library-table ;  and  when  a  day  of 
compulsory  refiection  comes,  then  be  pleased  to  turn  to  it. 
Then  remember  that  your  Grace  had  a  true  friend,  who  had, 
compatativeIy  with  men  of  your  description,  a  very  smalt  iii- 
terest  in  opposing  the  modern  system  of  morality  and  poliey ; 
but  who,  under  every  discouragement,  was  faithful  to  publie 
duty  and  to  private  friendship.  I  shall  then  probably  be 
dead.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to  see  such  things.;  hiit  whilst 
I  do  live  Ishail  pursue  the  same  course/’ 

Swift,  however,  had  surreptitiously  taken  a  copy  of  the  MS. 
for  his  own  use.  As  soon  as  the  publication  appeared,  an  in- 
junction  was  obtained  to  stop  its  sale ;  but  it  was  notwith- 
standing  reprinted  immediately  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  about  3000  copies  of  it  are  supposed  thus  to  have  got  into 
circulation.  Burke  was  at  the  time  at  Bath,  and  considered 
to  be  on  his  deathbed.  Tlie  appearanee  of  the  paper,  espe- 
cially  under  such  a  tiile,  annoyed  him  greatly. 

“I  never,”  he  says,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Laurenoe  at  the  moment,  “  comm^nicated  that  paper  to  any 
out  of  the.jysry  small  circle  of  those  priyate  friends  from 
whom  I  concealed  nothing.  But  I  beg  you  and  my  friends 
to  be  cautious  how  you  let  it  be  understood  that  I  disclaim 
anything  but  the  mere  act  and  intention  of  pubMeation.  I 
do  not  retract  any  one  of  the  sentiments  eontained  in  that 
memorial,  whioh  was,  and  is,  my  justification  addressed  to  the 
friends  for  whose  use  I  intended  it.  Had  I  designed  it  for 

x  2 
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tjie  pubiic,  I  sbouM  have  beeu  toore  exact  mi  full*  It  was 
written  in  a  toiie  of  iudignation,  in  oonflequenee  of  theresolu- 
tionsof  the  Whig  Ciub,  whieh  were  directly  pointed  against 
myself  and  others,  and  oceasioned  our  secession  from  that 
elub,  which  is  the  last  act  of  mj  life  that  I  shall  under 
any  circumstahces  repent,  Many  temperaments  and  expla- 
nations  there  would  have  been,  if  ever  I  bad  a  notion  that  it 
•  sbould  meet  the  public  eye.” 

ON  PAPEB  CUEBEKCY. — BURKE  AND  CAHNIHG. 

Tbe  opinions  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  ciroulating  medium 
seem  to  havebeen  of  that  prophetic  character  by  which  so 
many  of  his  views  are  characterized.  In  a  debate,  (Feb.  13, 
1826,)  on  Country  Banks,  Mr.  Canning  observed  :  “  There 
was  no  period  of  our  history  at  which  ihere  was  a  greater 
distress,  or  greater  difficulty  and  disrnay  than  in  1796.  At 
that  period  there  was  puhlished  by  Mr.  Burke,  a  gentleman 
of  no  ordinaiy  or  doubtful  authority,  a  book,  every  point  and 
sentence  of  which  was  questioneil  at  the  time,  but  the  truth 
of  which  was  subsequently  most  fully  established.  Mr. 
Burke,  in  describing  the  French  revolutionary  proceed- 
ings,  pointed  out  the  mistakes  into  which  they  fell  with  re- 
gpect  to  our  paper  currency,  and  observed,  that  they  seemed 
to  imagine  that  the  prosperity  of  Great  Bntain  grew  out  of 
her  paper  currency,  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the  paper 
currency  grew  out  of  h$r  prosperity !”  .  .  .  .  “  It  had 

been  Lis  (Mr.  Canning’s)  fortune  to  hear  ond  to  know 
Mr.  Burke — a  man  whose  eloquence  and  whose  soundness  of 
opinions  distinguished  Lim  as  a  member  of  that  House. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  had  only  knpwrj^jyni,  but  two 
years  before  his  death ;  he  received  a  letter  from  him, 
when  confined  at  Bath  to  a  sick  bed,  from  which  he  never 
arose,#  on  the  subject  of  the  stoppage  of  cash  payments  by 
the  Bank,  h|  ;which  tbe  concluding  sentence  was  to  the  fol- 

1  *  This  ,18  '^wstake,  as  Mr.  Burke  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
qliit  Bath  fiSrlBeaconsfield,  where  he  died. 
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lowmg  eflteot  :v^Tell  Pitt  thilt  if  he  circulates  one-pound 
notes  at  the  same  time  with  guineas,  he  will  never  see  the 
guineas  again  V  This  was  the  obserration  pf  tbat  great  n mn, 
who  in  giving  utterance  to  this  sentiment,  seemed  to  exereise 
a  spirit  of  prophecy  which  had  so  very  recently  been 
verified.tr 

BURKE'S  LAST  ILLNESS. 

Thecareer  of  the  patriot  and  philosopher  was  now  about  to 
elose,  His  health  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  declining 
state,  which  terminated  in  general  debility  and  loss  of  muscular 
energy.  He  could  not  take  his  accustomed  exercise,  and  his 
mind  had  aot  reeovered  from  the  sorrowings  for  the  loss  of 
his  only  son.  His  close  application  to  literary  pursuits,  his 
forraer  laborious  Parliamentary  exertions,  and  tbe  great  ex- 
citement  of  the  closing  events  of  his  politieal  career,  had, 
doubtiess,  hastened  this  premature  decay.  His  intellectual 
powers  were  still  bright,  but  their  earthly  tenement  was  giving 
way.  , .. 

Toward#fche  close  of  the  year  he  was  confined  principally 
fco  his  couch,  and  no  longer  able  to  write  himself,  he  dicfcafced 
hisletters  to  any  relafcive  or  intimate  friend  who  happened  to 
be  sfcopping  in  the  house.  Henee  his  correspondence  con- 
tinued  to  be  extensive,  and  his  tlioughts  flowed  wifch  their 
accustomed  impassionea  brillianfcy.  His  Letters  to  Dr.  Hussey, 
on  Boman  Catholic  and  Irish  affairs,  writfcen  about  fchis  time,are 
full  of  encrgy.  From  Lord  Fitzwilham  several  letfcers  were  re«* 
ceiyedat  Btaoonsfield,  condemning  Mr.  Pitt’s  financialscheme, 
his  precipifcafce  solicifcations  for  peace,  and  hitf  gesaeralconduct  of 
the  war.  u  You,  my  dear  Burke,”tsays  the  Earl,  “  by  the  exer- 
tion  powers,  have  carried  three-fourfchs  of  the 

public,  but  you  have  not  cai’ried  him,  and  I  fear  ali  the  rest 
will  go  for  nothing Mr.  Winclham,  though  in  office,  writes  to 
Mr.  Burke  neariy  in  a  similar  strain.  He  corresponded  upon 
Iively  subjects  with  the  accomplished  Mrs.  (affcerwards  Lady) 
Crewe,  who  skefcched  most  agreeablf  theparfcies,  politics,  and 
squires  oi  Cheshire  and  othcr  places.  To  pne  of  this  lady’s 
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visitors,  then  risiog  fast  in  piiblic  opinion,  he  Sent  ihis  mes- 
sage :  “  Tell  Mr.  Canning  that  I  am  very  much  ftattered  in 
ftnding  that  a  man  of  his  genius  and  his  virtue  finds  any- 
ihing  to  tolerate  ih  my  feeble  and  belated  endeavours  to  be 
useful,  at  a  crisis  of  the  world  which  ealls  for  the  efforts  of  a 
rich  mind  like  hi#,  in  the  full  vigour  of  all  his  m^ntal  and  all 
his  bodily  powers :  but  I  am  soothed  in  seeiog  that  I  con- 
tinue  tbe  object  of  his  early  partiality.,> 

Burke’s  declining  health  now  alarmed  his  friends ;  and  from 
the  beginning  of  1797,  his  eristenee  was  merely  a  struggle 
with  dissolution.  A  visit  to  Bath  wa§  proposed,  but  he 
shrunk  from  the  publicity  of  the  place,  and  declined  to  go; 
until  Mr.  Windham  earnestly  and  affectionately  remonstrated 
with  him  upon  Ms  disregard  for  his  recovery,  at  length  he 
consented  to  the  journey,  upon  Mr.  Windham  promising  to 
accompany  him. 

In  Pebruary,  Mr.  Burke  was  carried  to  Bath,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  waters ;  they  were  found  to  be  ineffectual ;  but  hecon- 
tinued  here  till  the  end  of  May.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
friends,  althis  time,  he  says:  “  My  health  has  #gone  down 
very  rapidly ;  and  I  bave  been  brought  hither  with  very  faint 
hopes  of  life,  and  enfeebled  to  such  a  degree,  thait  those  who 
had  known  me  some  time  .ago,  eould  scarceiy  think  credible. 
Since  I  came  hither,  my  sufferings  h|ve  becn  greatly  aggra- 
vated,  and  my  iittle  strength’  still  further  reduced ;  so  that 
thoitgh  I  am  told  that  the  symptoms  of  my  disorder  began 
‘to  earry  a  more  fayourabfe  aspect,  I  pass  the  fer  larger  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  indeed  almost  the  whdle,  either  in 
my  bed  or  lying  tipon  the  couch  from  which  I  dictato  this.” 
In  this  letter,  written  on  the  affairs  ot  Ireland,  and  indited  by 
snatcbes,  amidst  pain  and  snffering,  hehints  at  e»»ething  like 
ihe‘  Union  which  took  place  in  tliree  years  after,  by  urging 
that  the  s$at  of  her  superior  or  Imperial  politics  should  be 
in  CEnglfcpP'  “Therc  is,”  he  said,  “a  great  cry  against 
English  JMuence.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  Irish  influence 
which  drodsEnglish  habits.”  The  Union  was  the  only  alter- 
native,  isiienSeparation  was  thc  watchword  of  thellepublican 
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factioa  whicU  ocmvuked  Ireted.  Burke’s  iu  this 

oase  was  decided ;  “  Great  Britain  would  be  ruinedby  the  sepa- 
ration  of  Irelaad*  But  as  there  are  degrees  eveain  ruin,  it 
would  fall  most  heavily  on  Irdand.  By  such  4  s^arafcion, 
Ireland  would  be  the  most  completely  undone  countryvin  the 
world^the  most  wretched,  the  most  distracted,  and  in  the 
end,  the  most  desolate  point  of  the  habitahle  globe.,, 

Thus,  we  see  that  his  counsels  on  English  poMtictf  were  of 
the  same  direct,  lofty,  and  uncompf omking  spirit  which  had 
made  his  voiee  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  to  the  heart  of 
England.  He  exhibits  to  the  last  that  high  reMance  on  the 
power  of  the  empire  to  continue  the  conflict,  and  that  un-# 
shaken  confidence  in  her  achieving  the  victory,  Which  formed, 
ih  the  early  part  of  the  war,  so  strong  a  contrast  with  the 
despindency  of  pubMc  men,  and  i'n  the  close  so  proudly 
anticipated  the  triumphs  of  the  British  arms. 

While  at  Bath,  he  was  visited  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Who 
was  theu  staying  there.  He  writes  in  his  Diary  thus  of 
“  (take  him  for  all  and  all,)  the  greatest  lumipary  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ” — “Poor  Burke  came  down  quite  emaei- 
ated.  •  *  •  .  Evening.— Called  on  Burke,  and  sat  an 
hour;  no  serious  talk.”  Again  he  writes:  “Burke  is  come 
here  but  very  poorly,  and  Windham  is  visifcing  hirh.  His 
faculfcies  are  as  fresh  as  ever.  He  abstains  ftom  fcalking 
polifcics.1, 

Yet,  prosfcrafced  as  he  was,  fche  vigour  of  his  mind  somefcimes 
burst  out  with  patriofcic  fire.  Ifc  waS  the  Mufciny  in  the  Fledt. 
Wilberforfte  records:  “Heard  (April  17th)  of  Portsmouth 
meeting ;  consultation  with  Burke.”  “  The  only  letter  which 
rcached  Bath  thafc  day  by  th%  cross-posfc  from  Porfcsmoufch 
was  dn«  4Wm*Capfcain  Bedford,  of  fche  JKoyoZ  8overeign,  to 
Pafcty  More.  She  broughfc  ifc  fco  me,  and  I  took  ifc  afc  once  to 
Burke.  He  eould  nofc  fchen  see  me ;  bufc  afc  his  desire  called 
again  afc  two  o’clock.  The  whole  scenc  is  now  before  me. 
Burke  was  lying  on  a  sofa  much  emaciafced  ;  and  Windham, 
Laiirence,  and  some  ofcher  friends,  were  around  him.  The 
nttent-ion  shown  fco  Burke  by  all  the  parfcy  was  jusfc  libe  the 
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treaimefit  of  Ahithophel  pf  old.  ‘  It  was  as  if  one  went  to 
inquire  of  the  oracle  of  the  Lord/  I  reported  to  them  the 
account  I  had  received,  and  Burke  being  satisfied  cff  it«  au~ 
thority,  we  had  a  eonsultation  on  the  proper  course  for 
Governinent  to  follow.  Windham  set  off  for  Londcn  the 
same  night  with  ehe  result  of  our  deliberations.  Ɓurke's  ad- 
mce  was  very  much  the  same  as  Sir  Charles  Middletm's  had 
heen  on  *a  similar  occasion,  which  Pitt  often  mentioned  as  an 
instance  of  Sir  Charles’s  pt'omptitude  and  resplution.  ‘Never,r 
said  Burke  to  tliose  about  him,  ‘  never  suecumb  to  tbese  dif- 
ficulties.  It  is  a  struggle  for  your  existence  as  a  nation  ;  and 
*if  you  inust  die,  die  with  the  sword  in  your  hand.  But  1 
have  no  fears  whatever  for  the  result.  There  is  a  salient, 
lmng  principle  of  energy  in  the  puhlic  mind  of  Englandy 
which  only  requires  prdper  direction  to  enahle  her  to  %ith- 
stand  this  or  any  other  impending  danger.  Persevore,  there* 
ibre,  till  this  tyranny  be  overpast.  This  ambitious  and  inso- 
lent  foe  will,  if  he  can,  enslave  you,  his  most  detestpd  and 
most  dread^d  enemies,  as  be  has  done  others ;  but  he  cannot 
enslave  you  if  you  are  steadfastly  determined  to  defend  your- 
selves.*  ’* 

Among  his  labours  while  at  Bath  was  his  fourth  letter  on 
a  Eegicide  Peacej  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Windham, 
the  Secretary  at  War;  and  with  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  the 
agriculturist,  to  whom  he  expounded,  in  a  few  sentences,  tho 
doctrines  which  he  had  long  held,  and  which  are  now  popu* 
larly  called  u  Free  Trade.’*  *  t. 

Tp  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  the  day  before  be  quitte<f  Bath,  he 
sent,  through  another  hand,  a  letter  signed  tremulously  ity  his 
own/but  breathing  more  than  ever  the  manliness  of  Christian 
resignation :  w  I  feel  as  I  ougbt  to  do  your  consian1Hr#ftlitary 
kindness  to  me  and  mine.  What  you  have  heard  of  my  111- 
ness  is  far  from  exaggerated.  Icm,  thanh  God,  alivet  tmd  that 
is  alh  Hastening  to  diasolution,  I  have  to  bless  Providencc 
that  j  do  not  suffer  a  great  deal  of  pain.  .  *  .  .  I  have 
been  jat  Batfc  these  four  months  to  no  purpose,  and  am  there- 
fore*  ito  MfeMmoyed  to  my  own  house  at  Beaconsfield  to- 
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morrow,  to  be  nearer  tp  &  habitation  more  permanent,  bumbly 
and  fearfully  hoping  that  my  better  part  may  find  a  betier 

man8ion;,,„  '  V;1“  ’ V  '  ' 

This  letter  also  speaks  with  the  utmost  tenderness  of  Mrs. 
Burke**  gratitude,  and  congratulates  Mrs.  Leadbeftter  on  the 
birth  of  her  son,  with  remembrance  to  the  representative  Qf 
lier  family.  The  Bishop  of  Meath  said  of  this  touchin^  com- 
munication ;  “  The  great  scene  on  which  Providence  gifted 
him  and  allotted  him  to  move,  was  now  closing ;  and  no  re- 
eord  can  now  be  produced  to  mark  the  leading  features  of  his 
charaoter  so  strohgly  as  in  this  letter.  It  shows  him  still 
cherishing  the  early  affections  of  his  heart,  among  the  higher 
eares  which  the  station  he  had  attained  imposed  upon  him ; 
and  after  having  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  world,  as  all 
now  agrce  he  did,  by  his  later  writmgs,  turning  his  last 
thougbts  to  the  retired,  unassuming  daughter  of  the  friend 

of  his  youth.’,# 

To  Beaconsfield  Burke  retumed  to  die.  He  was  anxious  to 
die  at  home,  to  breathehis  last  surrounded  by  the  objects  and 
recollections  endeared  to  him  through  life.  To  some  one  who 
prohably  remonstrated  with  him  on  taking  so  long  a  journey 
in  his  shattered  condition,  he  answered :  u  It  is  so  |ar  at  least 
on  my  way  to  the  tomh :  I  may  as  well  travel  it  alive  as 
dead.” 

He  lingered  for  a  month  longer,  during  which  interval  he* 
gave  directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  some  of  his  papers:  he 
was  strongl^  desirous  that.the  chief  documents  relating  to 
the  Impeachmemt  of  Hastings  should  be  published;  adding, 
when  enjoining  this  wish,  the  opinion  of  that  important  pro- 
ceeding  which  he  had  universally  expressed. 

MeamftMe^E&ri  PitzwiUiam  had  communicated  to  Mr. 
Fo*  that  Mr.  Burke’s  end  could  not  be  far  distant ;  when 
Fox  seiit  ljo  Beaconsfield  a  letter.  of  inquiry,  to  which  Mrs. 
Burke  replied  by  express,  stating  by  the  dying  statesman’s 
desirf :  “  It  has  cost  Mr.  Burke  the  most  heart-rending  pain 
to  obe^  tbe  sterh  voice  of  his  duty,  in  rending  asunder  a  iong 
*  Poems  by  Mary  Leadbeater,  p.  323,  quoted  in  Prior’s  Life* 
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friendship,  but  tlmt  he  deemed  thL«?  sacrifice  necessary ;  that 
his  principles  contihuei  th6  same;  and  that  in  whate^er  of 
life  may  yet  remain  to  him,  he  conceives  that  he  must  live  for 
otKers,  and  not  for  himself.  Mr.  Burke  is  convinced  that  the 
principles  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  maintain,  are  necessary 
to  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  his  country ;  and  that  these 
prineigles  can  be  enforced  only  by  the  general  persiiasion  of 
his  sincerity.”  These  are  strong  words,  but  they  were  dic- 
tated  by  that  exaited  sense  of  principle  which  is  indicative  of 
true  greatness. 

THE  EMIGRANT  SCHOOL  AT  PENH.  : 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when  his  mind  was  beclouded 
with  domestie  sorrow,  and  he  had  entirely  withdrawn  from 
the  busy  world  to  the  rural  quiet  of  Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Burke, 
after  having  used  every  exertion  which  a  philanthropic  heart 
could  prompt,  and  the  wisest  mind  could  direct,  for  stimu- 
lating  governments  to  comhat  irreligion  and  anarchy,— he,  in 
a  narrowtir  sphere,  sought  to  repair  the  injuries  which  they 
had  inflicted  on  society;  in  the  breaking  up  of  many  happy 
homes,  and  the  dispersion  of  their  happy  families. 

Early  in  1796,  Mr.  Burke  founded  a  school  for  tbe  desti- 
tutechildren  of  emigrants  who  had  perished  by  the  guillotine, 
*  or  the  firebrands  of  the  Kevolution.  The  house  of  the  late 
Oeneral  Haviland,  at  Penn,  about  three  miles  north-west  ot 
„  Beaconsfield,  was  selected  ibr  the  school.  It  had  been  leased 
to  thc  Government  in  1794,  and  *.vas  intended  as#  a  retreat  for 
a  few  of  tKe  houseless  French  clergy ;  but  this  idea  wds  given 
up.  Through  the  representations  of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Pitt 
gave  his  assent  to  its  heinf  converted  into  a  school-house  for 
the  emigrants,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  6TO.k  ^Trustees 
w0re  appointed,and  the  Abhe  Maraine  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  est^b|piment,  assisted  by  ihe  leamed  Abbe  Chevallier. 

Burk^wew  up  the  proposai  which  was  submitted  to 
O0ver^|BI  by  the  Marquis  of  Buckinghara.  In  tHis  he 
statedf: 

“  Jhe  circumstance  the  most  unpleasant  in  the  expulsion 
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of  the  gentlemen  of  France,  is  the  situibtiion  of  their  children ; 
partienlarly  the  children  of  those  who  in 

cmigrant  corps,  or  who  have  beea  engagedin  iHilitary  sernce, 
many  of  whom  have  perished  while  in  the  Brltieh  pay . 

“  They  are  growing  up  in  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and 
ineyitably  mixed  with  the  children  of  the  lowest  of  the  people 
in  the  miserable  lanes  and  alleys  of  London,  ia  which  the 
poverty  of  their  parents  obiiges  them  to  reside. 

“  From  wretchedness  and  had  company  the  transition  is 
easy  to  desperate  vice  and  wickedness.  In  this  bad  society 
they  grow  up  without  any  sort  of  education. 

“  If  Providence  should  restore  thera  to  their  oountry,  they  * 
will  be  utterly  incapable  of  filling  up  their  place  in  society ; 
— no  smail  calamity.to  all  nations,  to  have  France  the  reeep- 
tacle  of  noble  or  ignoble  barbarians. 

“  If  they  are  to  remain  in  perpetual  exile,  they  are  nothing 
lesa  than  trained  to  Botany  Bay  or  the  gallows  ;  ahorrible 
redectioh  to  gentlemen,  who  will  naturally  feel  for  ehildren 
of  unfortunate  gentlemen.”  » 

Then  follow  the  details  of  the  plan  of  the  Sehool.  There 
was  much  official  delay  in  settling  the  husiness,  which  raade 
Burke  indignantly  say:  “  The  rent  of  an  useless  house  (at 
Penn)  is  paid  in  Windham’s  office.  What !  with  all  these 
dukes,  raarquises,  cabinet  ministers,  secretaries-at-state,  and 
secretaries-at-war,  cast  off  (ord-lieutenants  of  Ireland,  and 
their  seeretaries — cannot  tliis  miserable  little  affair  of  fifty 
poifnds  a-month  be  done  between  them — with  the  aid,  too,  oT 
all  the  lady-marchionesses  and  lady-knights  of  the  shire  ?” 

The  school  was  opened  in  April,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  vigilance  and  solicitude  with  which  Mr.  Burke  attended 
to  the^nstitmtion.  He  visited  it  sometimes  daily,  though  at 
three  railes  distant  from  his  house ;  and  he  then  supplied  the 
table  of  the  masters  and  scholars  frpm  his  ov$x,  Their  prizes 
were  distributed  annually,  when  in  a  Latin  oration  delivered 
in  the  walh  Mr.  Burke  was  rcferred  to  as  the  guardian  spirit 
of  tH  irstitution.  He  assigned  to  the  youths  a  blue  uniform, 
and  for  their  hats  a  white  eockade,  inscribed,  “  Vive  le  Sdi 
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those  who  had  lost  their  fethers  had  it  placed  on  a  hlood- 
coloured  label ;  those  who  had  lost  uncles  on  a  black  one. 
The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  made  them  a  present  of  a  small 
brass  cannon  and  a  pair  of  colours, 

The  superintendence  of  the  school  served  to  divert  Barke’s 
oceasional  gioom,  and  became  a  source  of  oceupation  and  in- 
terest.  He  earnestly  bequeaths  in  his  Will  the  institution  to 
the  profection  of  the  noble  persons  joined  in  the  trust.  The 
school  lost  its  founder  in  the  year  after  its  establishment. 
It  was,  liowever,  continued  to  be  supported  by  tbe  Treasury 
until  the  restoration  of  legitimate  monarchy  in  France  in 
*  1814,  after  which  the  money  was  remitted  until  the  institu- 
tion  was  dissolved  in  1820.  * 

Many  of  the  youths  educated  in  this  cdllege  subsequently 
filled  important  station^  in  various  parts  of  the  dominions  of 
France.  In  1820,  the  house  at  Penu  was  sold,  and  puiled 
down,  leaving  scareely  a  vestige  to  mark  the  spot  wbere  sena- 
tors  were  wont  to  converse,  and  wit  and  eloquence  wbre  wont 
to  flow  in#  full  force  amid  the  social  circle  formed  by  the 
Burkes. 

There  remain  upon  the  site  two  of  the  largest  and  loftiest 
fir-trees  in  fche  kingdom,  whicli  General  Haviland  used  fco  cail 
his  grenadiera ;  and  these  trees  may  be  seen  from  Harrow-on- 
the-Hill,  frdm  St.  Paul’s  Catbedral,  and  from  the  rising 
ground  near  Beading. 

BURKE’S*  DESPONDENCY, 

** 

In  tbe  middle  of  1796,  Burke’s  grief  appeared  Incurable. 
He  writes :  “  Alas !  my  dear  friend,  I  am  not  whafc  I  was  two 
years  ago.  Society  is  too  Aidch  for  my  nerves.  I  jdeep  ill 
at  fiight ;  and  am  drowsy,  and  sleep  much  tfie  day* 

Evqry  eierfcion  of  spirifcs  which  I  make  for  the  society  I 
cannot  refuke,  costs  me  much,  and  leaves  me  more  doubly 
heaVy  anl^Sejected  after  it.  Such  is  the  person  you  come  to 
see;  or  JjSher,  the  wreek  of  what  was  never  a  very  firsfc-rated 
yesiel.  flmch  as  1  am,  I  feel  infimfcely  for  the  kindnlfes  of 
thoSe  old  friends  who  remember  me  with  compassion.  As 
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for  new,  I  never  see  but  such  French  as  eomo*  to  visit  the 
school  (at  Penn),  which  supplies  me  the  toid  in  my  own 
family,  and  is  my  only  comfort.  Por  the  sake  that  I 
still  submit  to  see  some  who  are  still  more  miserable  than 
I  am.” 

Lamentation  and  consolation  came  lrom  many  quarters. 
Abraham  Shackleton  has  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  pe- 
rusing  dear  Edmund’s  account  of  his  poor  state  of*health. 
“  He  hopes  (trusts)  that  a  quiet  resting-place  is  prepared  for 
him.  The  memory  of  E.  Burke’s  philanthropic  virtues  will 
outlive  the  period  when  his  shining  political  talents  will  cease 
to  act.  New  fashions  of  political  sentiment  still  exist;  but* 
philanthropy;— 47» mortale  manet  !" 

To  Dr.  Laurence  he  writ§s,  June  1 : As  to  the  state  oi 
my  body  since  my  return,  I  cannol  help  smiling  at  the 
thought  of  Woodford’s  seeing  it  in  so  gay  a  point  of  view ; 
for  I  am  sure  if  I  should  wish  to  see  you,  you  will  rather 
think  me  a  man  dug  out  of  the  grave  than  as  a  man,  going, 
as  I  am,  into  it.  I  am  infimitely  weaker  tban  v*hen  I  left 
this,  and  far  more  emaciated.  ‘Pallor  iu  ore  sedet,,  macies 
in  corpore  toto.’  I  look  like  Ovid’s  Envy,  but,  thank  God, 
without  envying  any  one ;  and  certainly  nofc  in  a  condition  to 
be  erivied,  except  by  those  who  prognosticate  the  dreadful 
evils  of  every  kind  which  you  are  impending  over  us.” 

,  Four  day s  later,  he  wrifces  a  political  letter  fco  Dr.  Laurence, 
in  wbich,  after  speaking  hopelessljr  of  Irelahd,  he  says:  “  As 
for  the  state  of  this  Kingdom,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  tb 
be  a  great  tleal  better  than  that  of  Ireland.  Perhaps  in  some 
point  of  view  it  i$  worse.  To  see  tlie  Thames  itself  boldly 
blocked  up  by  a  rebellious  fleei  is  such  a  thing  as  in  the 
worst  bf*ouk*dreams  we  could  scarcely  have  imagined.  The 
lenifcive  eleetuary  qf  Mr.  Pitfc’s  bill  is  perfeefcly  in  the  old 
woman’s  dispensatory.  The  only  thing  which  he  spoke  of, 
and  which  has  auy  degree  of  common  sense,  is  a  general  asso- 
oiation  of  the  whole  kingdom  to  supporfc  Government  agamst 
ali  disorder,  and  all  enemies,  foreign  and  internal;  but  I 
doubt  whether  he  has  stuff  enough  in  him  to  carry  it  into 
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execution.  What  is  all  this  eoquetting  with  Sheridan  ?  and 
what,  exeept  ahame,  do  they  get  by  it  ?” 

BEATH  OF  BURKE. 

He  wa$  npw  visibly  dying ;  but  his  mind,  in  the  full  con- 
yiction  that  his  hour  was  approaching,  was  Btiil  active,  and 
still  oceupied  alike  in  those  fond  and  those  lofty  interests 
which  had  so  equally  oocupied  his  years.  He  was,  indeed, 
awed  with  the  inspired  command :  “  Set  thine  house  im  order, 
for  fchou  shalt  die,  and  not  live.”  He  sent  messagea  of  re- 
membrance  to  some  peculiarly  valued  friends,  declared  his 
account  of  friendship  and  enmities  with  the  World,  by  forgiv- 
ing  all  injuries.  He  sent  to  Mbi  Wilberforce  for  his  book  on 
Christianity.  “  Have  j  ou  been  told,”  Mr.  Henry  Thomton 
asks  Mrs.  Hannah  More, u  that  Burke  spent  much  of  the  two 
last  days  of  his  life  in  reading  Wilberforce’s  book,  and  said 
that  he  derived  much  coinfort  from  it,  and  that  if  he  lived,  he 
sliould  thank  Wilberforce  for  having  sent  sueh  a  book  into 
the  world  ?  So  says  Mrs.  Crewe,  who  was  with  Burke  at  the 
time.  Before  his  death  Mr.  Burke  summoned  l)r.  Laurenco 
to  his  side,  and  committed  specially  to  him  the  expression  of 
these  thanks.” — {Life  of  Wilberforce ,  vol.  ii.) 

He  talked  oceasionally  of  his  own  politicai  course,  of  his 
principles,  his  purposes,  and  the  prospects  of  the  country.  His 
life  had  been  religious,  and  its  close  was  Christian.  He  cfe- 
rlared  tliat  he  sought  the  Divine  mercy  on  the  grounds  and 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  seeking  it  only  tbrough 
the  blessed  Redeemer,  a  whose  intercession,”  as  he  kimself 
expressed  it,  u  he  had  longf  sought  with  unfeigned  anxiety, 
and  to  which  he  looked  witli  trembling  hopev”  JTe  thcn  gave 
somjB  private  directions  connected  with  his  approaching  de- 
cease ;  and  his  last  moments  were  passed  in  listening  to  the 
reading  of  Addison’s  papers  oh  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
When  these  were  heing  read,  he  became  faint,  and  desired  to 
be  earri||  to  his  bed.  His  attendants,  with  Mr.  Nagle,  of 
thefWar^)ffice,  were  bearing  him  in  their  arms,  when  his 
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breathing  became  diffieult,  he  attempted  to  articulate  a 
blessing  on  those  aeooid  '■  after/.ia 

momentaiy  struggle,  expired,  July  9, 1797j  m  the  68th  yeat 
of  his  age. 

Dr.  Laurence  describes  his  end  as  “  suited  to  the  simplo 
greatness  of  raind  which  he  displayed  through  life,  eterjr  way 
unaffected,  without  levity,  without  ostentation,  full  of  natural 
grace  and  dignity.  He  appeared  neither  towish  nor  td  dread, 
but  patiently  and  placidly  to  await,  the  appointed  hour  of  tis 
dissolution.’,  Who,  upon  reading  these  touching  details, 
will  not  say  in  the  language  of  Scripture:  “O  raay,  I  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  may  ray  latter  end  be  like  * 
unto  his  ?”  • 

Mr,  Prior  gives  these  particulars  of  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination :  K  His  heart  was  found  te  be  preternaturaily  en- 
larged,  affording  confirmation  to  the  belief,  if  the  common 
idea  of  the  sympathy  between  the  heart  and  the  affections  of 
the  mind  be  founded  in  fact,  that  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son 
hilled  him.  An  abscess  had  likewise  formed  in  his  side, 
which  some  of  his  medical  attendants,  among  whom  was  Dr. 
Lynn,  of  Windsor,  considered  of  a  cancerous  nature.”  .  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane,  who  had  been  previously  consulted,  informed 
Mr.  Prior,  in  a  long  conversation  on  the  subject,  that  “  he  had 
arrived  at  that  conclusion  from  the  first,  of  the  disease  being 
a  scirrhous  affection  of  the  stomaeh.” 

The  will  was,  itself,  a  document  worthy  of  the  mind  of 
Burke.  It  commenced  with  the  striking  and  pious  acknow-? 
ledgment  ofihis  faith.  “  According  to  the  ancient,  good,  and 
laudable  custom,  of  which  my  heart  and  understftnding  recpg- 
nise  the  propriety,  I  bequeath  rav  soul  to  God,  hoping  for  his 
mercy  ody  %roygh  the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  My  body  X  desire  to  bc  buried  in  the  churcli  of 
Beaconsfield,  near  to  the  bodies  of  my  dlceased  brother  and 
my  dearest  sphj  in  ail  humility  praying,  that  as  we  have 
lived  in  perfcct  unity  together,  we  may  together  have  part  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  just.”  His  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John 
Nugent,  lie  bequeaths  to  the  protection  of  his  political  friends, 
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in  order  to  provide  for  his  interests;  and  “  to  his  entirely 
beloved  and  incomparable  wife,  Jane  Mary  Burke/’  is  given 
the  whole  of  the  property  in  fee  simple.  To  his  niece,  Mrs. 
Havilaud,  whose  husband  was  alive  at  the  time  the  will 
was  drawn  up,  was  left  a  legacy  of  10004 

THE  FUNEBAL. 

The«public  grief  for  the  death  of  Burke  was  expressed  in 
the  strongest  language  of  regret  and  admiration.  The 
Sovereign,  the  Senate,  and  the  People  alike  lamented  the 
loss  of  this  eminent  person.  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  proposed  that  he  should  be  interred  in  Westminster 
Abhey ;  forgetting  that  when  in  early  manhood  Burke  first 
visited  that  majestic  edifice,after  expressing  the  feelings  excited 
by  the  building  and  thedllustrious  dead,  he  added :  “  Yet,  affcer 
all,  I  would  rather  sleep  in  the  southem  comer  of  a  little 
<*mntry  churchyard,  than  in  the  tomb  gf  the  Capulets.,,  Tlie 
wish  was  almost  literally  fulfilled.  He  does  nofc,  ife  is  true, 
rest  in  a  country  ekurchyard \  hut  a  country  church  contains 
his  body,  and  thc  south  isle  exhibits  his  monument.  He 
once  remarked :  “  I  should  like  that  my  dust  should  mingle 
with  kindred  dust,” — whieh  is  fche  case.  Burke,  his  wife, 
his  only  and  loved  son  Bichard,  and  his  brother  Bichard,  all 
sleep  in  the  same  vault. 

The  day  of  infcerment  was  July  15.  All  classes  of  his  own 
neighbourhood,  aa  well  as  his  titled  friends  at  a  distance, 
•were  anxious  to  follow  hfa  remains.  The  body  had  been  re- 
moved  tp  the  house  of  Mts/Salisbury  Haviland,*in  tlie  town 
of  Beaconsfield,  the  previous  day,  fdr  the  convenience  of  a 
walking  procession  to  the  cjiurch.  Seventy  members  of  tlie 
Benefit  Society  patronized  by  Burke,  clad  i jx  youmkig,  pre- 
oeded  tbe  corpse.  The  pall  was  borno  by 

§ir  Oilbert  Elliofc,  affcerwards  Buke  of  Devonsbire,  K.G. 

'•{  Lord  Minfco.  Earl  of  Inchiqum,  affcerwards 

The  Speaker  of  fche  House  of  Marquis  of  Thomond. 

Comtnons,  affcerwards  Lord  Mr.  Windham. 

$idmouth.  Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough, 

The  BukjSof  Portland,  K.G.  afterwards  Lord  Eosslyn. 

EaaS  Fifczwilliain. 
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Dr.  Eurney,  wbo  followed  tbe  remains  to  the  grave,  sent 
the  following  account  to  his  daughter :  “I  was  invited  to 
poor  Mr.  Burke’s  funeral  by  Mrs.  Crewe  and  two  notes  from 
Beaeonsfield.  Malone  and  I  went  to  Bulstrode  together  in 
my  car  with  two  horses  added  to  mine.  Mrs.  Crewe  had  in- 
vited  me  thither  when  she  went  down  first.  We  found  the 
Duke  of  P  (ortland)  there  *,  and  the  duke  of  Devonshire  and 
Wiudham  eame  to  dinner.  The  Cliancellor  and  Speaker  of 
tlie  House  of  Commons  could  not  leave  London  till  four 
o’clock,  but  arrived  a  little  after  seven.  We  set  off  together 
to  Beaconsfield,  where  we  found  tlie  rest  of  the  pall-bearers, 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Inchitpiin,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  * 
with  Drs.  King  and  Laurence,  Fred.  North,  Dudley  Korth, 
and  rnany  of  the  private  friends  of  the  deeeased,  though  by  his 
repeated  injunctions  the  funeral  was  fco  be  very  private.  We 
had  all  hat-bands,  scarfs,  and  gloves. 

“  He  left  a  lisfc  to  whom  rings  of  remembrance  are  to  be 
sent,  among  whom  my  name  occurred ;  and  a  jeweller  has 
been  here  for  my  measure.  I  went  back  to  Bulstrode  by  in- 
vitation,  with  the  two  Dukes,  the  Chancellor  and  Speaker, 
Windham,  Malone,  and  Secretaiy  King.  1  stayed  there  till 
Sunday  evening,  and  got  home  just  before  the  dreadful  storm. 
The  Duke  was  extremely  eivil  and  hospifcable — pressed  me  to 
stay  much  ionger,  and  go  wifch  them,  the  Chancellor,  Speaker, 
and  Mrs.  Crewe,  to  Penn,  to  see  the  school  founded  by  Mr. 
Burke,  for  the  male  childreu  of  Freneh  emigrant  nobles ;  but 
I  could  not  with  prudence  stay.  » 

“  So  mdcli  for  poor  Mr.  Burke, — cerfcainly  *one  of  tho 
greatest  men  of  the  present  (the  18th)  century ;  and  I  think 
I  might  say,  the  besfc  brator  antj  stafcesman  of  modern  times. 
He  had  his  passions  and  prejudices  to  which  I  did  not  sub- 
scribe ;  bufc  I  always  admired  his  great  abilities,  friendship, 
and  urbanity ;  and  it  wouid  be  uhgratefui  in  you  and  me,  to 
whom  he  was  certainly  pai’tial,  not  to  lament  his  loss.M 

A$  might  have  been  expected,  the  man  who  preferred  tho 
humilifcy  of  a  country  churchyard  to  the  stateliness  of  West- 
minster  Abbey,  as  a  resting-place  for  his  remains,  espressed 
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in  liis  wili  a  disinclination  to  postbumous  honours,  whicb 
were  limited  to  a  flag-stone  or  a  small  tablet  on  the  church- 
wall.  His  reason  for  preferring  this  plainness  is  expressed  in 
few  words  :  he  says,  u  Because  I  know  the  partial  kindness  to 
me  of  some  of  ray  friends;  but  I  have  had  in  my  life  too 
much  of  noise  and  eompliment.,,  Perchance  he  recalled  the 
pathos  of  the  Bard,  who,  in  a  ehurchyard  at  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant,  had  sung : 

Nor  you,  you  proud,  impute  to  these  the  faulfc, 

If  Memory  o’er  their  tornb  no  trophies  raiae, 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  ai«le  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  notes  of  praise. 

Can  storied  um  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fieoting  breatli  ? 

Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 

Or  Flattery  sootlie  the  duli  cold  ear  of  death  ? — GltAY. 

p 

Accordingly,  in  the  south  aisle  of  Beaconsfield  church  was 
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placed  a  Jozeage-shaped  marble  tablet,  white^  upon  a  black 
gro'und :  it  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

STE4B  THIS  PLAGE  LIIS  INTERKED  ALL 
THAT  WAS  MOETAL  OF  THE 
EIGHT  HONOURABLE  EDMOND  BURKE, 

WHO  DIED  ON  THE  9tH  OE  JULY,  1797,  AOED  68  YEABS. 

IN  THE  SAME  GKAVE  ARE  DEPOSITED  * 

THE  REMAINS  OP  HIS  ONLY  SON,  KICHAEB  BUBKE,  ESQ., 

KEPRESENTATIYE  IN  PARLIAMENT  POR  THE  BOROUGH  OP  MALTON, 

WHO  DIED  THE  2ND  OF  AUGUST,  AGED  35. 

OP  HIS  BROTHER,  RIOHARD  BURKJB,  ESQ., 

B  ARKISTER-AT-  LAW, 

AND  RECORDER  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BRISTOL, 

WHO  DIED  ON  THE  4TH  OP  PERRUARY,  1794: 

AND  OP  HIS  WIDOW,  JANE  MARY  BURKE, 

WHO  DIED  THE  2ND  OP  APRIL,  1812, 

AGED  78. 

When  Mr.  Jesse  visited  Beaeonsfield  a  few  yearS  since,  the 
old  gardener,  who  lived  many  yeai*s  withMr.  Burke,  told  him 
of  the  splendour  of  the  funeral,  the  number  of  etjuipages,  and 
the  nobility  and  illustrious  families  of  the  mourners. 

Mr.  Jesse  was  also  told  that  Burlce  was  so  sensible  of  the 
liatred  tliat  he  had  incurred  from  the  Bevolutionists,  that  he 
desirod  to  be  buried  in  a  wooden  coffin,  being  apprehensive 
that  his  remains  would  be  takcn.up  and  exposed  at  som<* 
future  period,  should  that  [mrty  gain  the  ascendancy.# 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  day  of  the  funeral,  a  sermon 
was  preached  in  the  church,  which  characterked  the  deceased 
statesman  and  philanthropist  with  such  pathos,  as  deeply  to 
affect  the*hea£er§. 

All  acknowledged  that  a  great  manhad  passed  from  among 
them,  and  many  of  the  poorest  felt  that  they  had  lost  a  sym- 

*  In  tlie  autumh  of  1831,  yrhen  a  vault  was  being  made  in  the  church 
for  Jatnes  <^undee,  £sq.,  close  to  Edmund  Burke'g,  a  portion  of  .the  wali 
gave  wny,  and  the  Rector  distinctiy  saw  Edmund’s  wooden  coffin,  greatiy 
<lecayed,  and  tlie  lid  failen  in ;  but  he  did  not  disturb  it,  to  see  whether 
the  skekton  was  entire. 

x  2 
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pathizing  friend.  A  great  concourse  of  mourncrs  filled  the 
wide  space  around  the  ehurclij-ard.  rJ  he  church  was  filled : 
a  large  attondance  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  bore  witness  to 
the  estoem  in  which  Burke  was  held  in  his  own  county ;  and 
mauy'Peers,  Members  ofthe  House  of  Commons,  and'men  of 
letters,  and  artists,  gathered  round  the  coffin  of  him  whose 
voice  liad  so  often  intluenced  tlio  deliberations  of  the  senatc, 

c 

but  was  now  hushed  in  the  silence  of  the  grave. 

Just  after  Burke*s  decease  appeared '  the  following,  written 
by  M.  Cazalcs :  u  Bied  at  his  liouse  at  Beaconsfield,  witli  tliat 
t  simple  dignity,  that  imostentatious  magnanimity  so  consonant 
to  the  tenour  of  his  life  and  actions,  the  Kight  Honourable 
Edmund  Burke.  There  never  was  a  more  beautiful  allianco 
between  virtue  and  talents.  AU  his  conceptions  were  grand, 
all  liis  sentiments  generous.  The  grcat  leading  trait  of  his 
character,  aiul  that  which  gave  it  all  its  energy  and  its 
eolour,  was  that  strong  liatred  of  viee  whieh  is  no  othcr  tlian 
the  passionate  love  of  virtue.  It  breathes  in  all  his  writings  ; 
it  was  thefjuide  of  ail  his  actions.  But  even  tlie  force  of  his 
eloquence  was  insufficient  to  transfuse  it  into  fche  weakor  or 
perverfced  rninds  of  his  eontemporaries.  This  has  causedmueh 
of  the  miseries  of  Europe;  tliis  has  rendercd  of  no  cffecfc 
«towards  her  salvation  the  subiimest  talents,  fche  greatest  and 
Siu*est  virtues  that  the  beneficence  of  Providence  ever  eoncen- 
trated  in  a  single  characfcer  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Bufc 
Mr.  Burke  was  £oo  superior  to  tlie  age  in  which  he  lived. 
filis  prophetic  genius  only  astoni^hed  tlie  nation  which  ifc 
ought  to  have  governed.” 

M.  Cazales  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Beaconsfield.  He  had 
geen  an  opponent  of  Mirabcam  in  the  Natioiml  Assembly,  and 
bore  so  strong  a  resernhlanco  to  Mr.  Fox  as*tcp  be  'm‘istaken 
for  him  inore  fchan  onee  in  the  streets.  An  amusing  anecdote 
is  told  of  his  firsfc  visit  to  Gregories.  ITe  had  often  heard  of 
rowt'bif  as  an  in^pensable  dish  of  all  Englishmen,  but  witli 
so  little  idea  ofisfS*  nature  as  to  take  up  a  slice  of  toast  at 
breulɗast,  and  'wfk  whether  that  was  not  the  great  staple  of 
an  English  stOmach  of  which  he  had  heard  so  rnuch  ? 
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BUTLEK’S  COURT,  AFTER  BURKE'S  BEATH 

Mrs.  Burke  continued  to  reside  at  Butler*s  Court,  (as 
Gregories  was  now  called,)  un til  her  death  ;  here  visite#sby 
tlie  friends  of  h'er  late  husband,  among  whom  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Windham.  In  her  latter  years,  she  suffered  mueh  from 
rheumatism,  whieli  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  taking  cxer- 
cise.  Some  time  previoiis  to  her  deatli,  she  sold  the  anansion 
and  estate  to  her  neighhour,  James  I)u  Pre,  Esq.,  of  Wilton 
Park,  for  38,500/.,  reierving  the  use  of  the  house  and 
grounds  during  her  life,  and  for  one  year  after  her  death. 
With  her  lived  Mrs.  Haviland,  the  nieee  of  Mr.  Burke,  to* 
whom  she  left  a  legacy  of  5000/. ;  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
perty  being  be^ueatlied  to  Mr.  Burke’s  own  nephew,  Mr. 
Nugent ;  including  the  library  ancl  the  tokens  of  regard 
which  had  been  presented  to  the'great  statesman,  and  were 
preserved  at  Gregories.  The  sculpture  was  dispersedvby  sale, 
and  a  few  of  tbe  pieces  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Among  these  relics  was  an  old  carved  chair,  which  had 
been  for  many  years  used  in  the  House  of  Commoiil,  and  upon 
its  displacement  was  presented  to  Mr.  Burke.  It  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Peregrine  Dealtry ;  and  after  his  decease,  in  1814,  was 
presented  by  his  sisters  to  Dr.  Parr,  who  presqrved  it  wifch 
great  care  at  Hatton.  On  his  death,  in  1825,  it  passed  to  Drvv 
J  ohn  Johnstone,  of  Birmingliam,  the  cditor  of  Parr’s  Work&  • 

The  mansion  of  Butler’s  Court  outlasted  but  a  few  days 
beyond  a  year  after  Mrs.  Burke’s  death.  It  had  bcen  let  fcg 
a  clergyrnap.  for  tbe  purpos^  of  a  school;  but  was  accidentally 
burnt  down  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  April,  1813.#  , 

MR.  JESSEfe  VISIT  W  BEACONSFIELD. 

Of  Burke’s  domestic  life,  espeeially  about  thc  period  of  his 
son’s  death,  Mr.  Jesse,  (the  author  of  several  charming  books 
on  Natural  History,)  gives  an  interesting  account  in  his 
JFaimirite  Haunts. 

*  Cliefdon,  the  seat  of  Burke’s  intimate  friend,  Lorcl  Inchiquin,  only 
five  miles  distant,  was  burnt  down  a  few  years  before:  like  Butler’s 
Oourt,  it  was  built  upon  the  plan  of  Buckingham  House. 
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Towards  tlie  end  of  tlip  ^utumn  of  1845,  Mr.  Jesse,  accom- 
panied  by  theBev.  J.  Mitford,  of  Benhall,  Suffolk,  paid  avisit 
to  Beaconsfield,  and  Gregories  or  Butier’s  Court,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  towa,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  Penn.  Of 
the  whole  domain,  600  acres,  Burke  held  160  in  his  own 
hands.  A  small  park-like  extent  of  ground  surrounded  the 
house,  and  the  scenery,  without  heing  striking,  is  agreeable. 
The  pltfce  is  still  adomed  with  fine  trees,  and  enriched  with 
the  view  of  distant  coppices  and  wooffe.  The  house  of  Grego- 
was  burnt  down  a  few  months  alter  Mra.  Burke’s  death, 
but  the  site  is  clearly  marked  by  the  inequality  of  the  broken 
ground,  and  the  ruins  of  the  foundation.  '  Part  of  the  old 
stables  is  still  remaining,  and  tlie  kitchen-garden  has  received 
no  fcrther  change  than  having  had  fruit-trees,  as  more  pro- 
fitable,  substituted  for  tegetables  by  the  tenant  who  hires  it. 
This  person  is  no  other  than  the  olcl  gardener  who  liyed  many 
years  with  Burke,  and  who  now,  in  his  old  age,  obtains  a 
scanty  livelihoodlfrom  the  produce  of  the  trecs  chiefly  planted 
by  his  own  hands,  and  many  during  the  lifetime  of  his  master. 
“  Pour  times,**  he  said,  “  he  had  followed  to  the  grare  the  re- 
mains  of  this  illustrious  family for  on  the  same  marble 
tablet  in  ihe  church  at  Beaconsficld,  are  recorded  the  deaths 
of  Burke  and  his  beloved  son,  and  his  brother  Bicliard.  Many 
years  after,  the  name  of  Mrs.  Burke  was  added  to  theirs. 

The  old  man,  although  in  very  advanced  age,  retained  the 
clearness  of  his  intelleet,  and  related  somc  anecdotes  of  his 
great  master,  to  whom  anfi  his  family  lie  seemed  much  afc- 
tached :  he  particularly  dwelt  upon  tlie  deep,  ovtrwhelming 
sorrow  which  Mr.  Burke  endured  to  his  death  for  the  loss  of 
his  son.#  w  # 

He  stated  that  Mr.  Burke  lived  hospitably  and  ‘dcgantly 
at  Gregories ;  that  his  house  was  always  full  of  company, 

♦  His  afflictod  father  mentioned  hlm  in  many  pathetic  pasaages  of  his 
latcar  works ;  and  jfotwithstanding  Burke’s  own  transcendent  talents  and 
gemus,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked,  with  a  mixture  of  personal  and 
patemal  pride,.^liow  extraordinary  it  was  that  Lprd  Chatham,  Lord 
Holland,  and  Ber  should  each  havo  had  a  son  superior  to  his  party. — 
Croker's  JSoswelY s  Johnson. 

tJ 
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amongst  whom  Dr.  Laurence  aud'  Mr.  Windham  were  eon- 
stant  guests  ;  that  he  always  had  four  black  horses  to  his 
carriage,  and  that  he  was  very  kind  to  his  dependants,  and 
charitable  to  the  poor.  The  old  gardener  recolieeted  an  in- 
stance  of  his  good  nature,  when,  having  found  some  ragged 
boys  pilfering  wood  in  the  park,  he  broughfc  them  home  with 
him,  gave  them  refreshment,  and  then  ordered  his  stejrard  to 
have  them  properly  cl<^hed. 

Burke  used  to  amuse  himself  in  strolling  over  his  lawic&s 
and  grounds,  with  a  spud  in  his  hand,  digging  up  the  plah- 
tain  roots  in  the  pastures,  and  spreading  litfclo  heaps  ofmanure 
on  the  spots  where  the  grass  had  suflered  injury.  . 

Mr.  Jesse  paid  a  seeond  visifc  to  Gregories;  and  on  in<juir- 
ing  at  Beaconsfield  for  some  one  who  remembered  Mr.  Burk^, 
he  was  directed  to  a  farmhouse  a  little  beyond  Grego- 
ries.  In  a  retired  spot,  with  a  green  lane  leading  to  it,  he 
found  the  farm-house  (Mr.  Jesse  thinks,)  builb  in  the  early 
Elizabethan  style,  with  a  hall  and  rooms  wainscoted  with 
black  oak.  The  worfcby  farmer  and  his  wife  re*eived  him 
kindly ;  and  the  mofcher  of  the  hostess,  a  venerable  lady, 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  seafced  in  a  carved  high-backed 
oaken  chair,  diseoursed  of  Burke  witli  pleasing  vivacity.  She 
vividly  described  the  fcall  figure  of  the  orator,  his  weU-bred 
manners,  and  his  interesting  appearance.  She  spolce  of  his 
ext<reme  grief  fgr  the  loss  of  liis  son  ;  his  avoiding  the  town 
of  Beaconsfield  after  his  death,  an<j  coming  by  a  back  way  to 
Gregories  ;#and  of  his  never  having  again  entered  the  churcfi 
where  his  son’s  remains  were  deposited. 

Mr.  Jesse  heard  many  aecounts  of  Mr.  Burke’s  kindness, 
benev<jlence,  and  popularity,  anfong  his  poorer  neighbours; 
of  tlie  numerous  great  men  wjio  frequented  his  hoiuse ;  and  of 
the  splendour  ©f  his  funeral,  which  was  headed  by  a  Benefit 
Club,  of  whieh-Burke  was  a  member.  Then  there  were  stories 
of  his  going  to  town  iu  *his  carriage  with  four  horses — of  a 
highwayman  riding  up  to  the  leading  postilion  with  a  pistol 
in  his  hand,  threatening  to  blow  out  his  brains  if  he  did  not 
stop — of  the  men  floggiug  their  horses  on,  heedless  of  the 
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threat,  atid  only  mindful  of  their  beloved  master — of  the 
carriage  stopping  at  a  village — of  Burke’s  anxious  inquiries 
into  the  cause  of  the  rapid  pace — of  his  blaming  them  l'or 
risking  their  lives,  and  then  giving  them  ten  pounds  a-piece 
for  their  care  of  him.  The  old  lady  also  related  that  Burke 
was  one  day  let  down  the  shaft  of  a  chaik-pit,  when  his  bailift* 
refusing  to  follow  him,  he  shouted  out  from ■  the  bottom  of 
thepit, — “  Oh,  John,  what  a  coward  you  are.’* 

Another  visitor  s.ays :  “  Tlie  old  trees  on  the  estate  are  now 
the  sole  visible  memorials  of  Burke  at  Gregories.  Under  the 
shade  of  these  he  often  meditated  on  the  events  of  the  great 
W#r,  then  shaking  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Here 
j&lrg,  Thrale  heard  Johnson  and  Burke  argue.  Here,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  eventful  life,  Fox  paid  a  visit  to  the  man  who 
hecame  for  a  time  his  teacher,  and  afterwards  his  opponent. 
Here  the  great  Freneh  orator  and  versatile  statesman,  Mira- 
beau,  spent  a  short  time  before  the  outbreak  of  that  Revolu- 
tion  which  his  elonuenee  had  excited.  Here,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  Burke  received  the  visits  of  many  exiled 
Frencli  notdemen ;  and  here  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Genlis 
visited  in  1791.  The  woman  who  had  been  the  teacher  of 
Louis  Fhilippe,  a  friend  to  revolutionists,  yet  a  sufterer  by 
the  ltevolution,  must  have  regarded  with  no  common  interest 
the  man  whose  work  on  the  Revolution  was  then  exciting  the 
attention  of  Europe.”* 

'  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOiDS’S  "  INFANT  HERCULES.” 

This  celehrated  $ieture  originated  in  one  of  the  painter’s 
visits  to  Burke,  at  Gregories;  and  when  Mr.  Jesse  paid  his 
visit,  in  1845,  he  saw  at  thof  farmhouse  mentioned  in  ^ie  pre- 
ceding  anecdote,  tbe  portly  son-in-law  of  the  old  lady,  who 
was  the  very  child  whom  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  took  as  the 
modeyif  u  The  Infant  Hercules.”  His  father  was  the  farm- 
bail$ff  bf  M>.  Burke,  with  whom  he  was  an  espeeial  favourite ; 

,;&?*«•  .  ;  . 

^fPoets  and  Statemen  ;  their  H<me$  and,  HaunU^  inthe  Neighbour- 
hokl  of  Mtm  and  Windsor.  By  William  Dowling,  Esq.,  of  tht*  Inner 
Teniple,  Barrister-at-Law.  1857. 
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tliat  great  man  in  his  happier  days  frequently  eoming  to  the 
eottage,  sometimes  eating  potatoes  roasted  in  the  embers  of 
a  wood-fire,  and  once  trying  the  merits  of  a  rook  or  jackdaw 
pie,  or  rather  a  mkfcure  of  both,  It  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions  that  he  saw  this  stout  boy,  then  seven  or  eight 
months  old,  and  was  much  struck  with  his  appearanee.  Soon 
afterwards,  Sir  Joshua  Iteynolds  came  to  Gregories,  pid  in- 
formed  Burke  that  Catherine,  Empress  of  Ilussia,  had  com- 
missioned  him  to  paint  her  apicture,  bufc  that  he  was  at  a  lbss 
for  a  subjecfc.  In  the  course  of  a  walk,  Mr.  Burke  took  Sir 
Jashua  to  his  bailifFs  cottage.  The  boy  was  in  a  cradle  m  * 
the  kitchen,  and  as  the  visitors  entered,  he  was  discovered 
nearly  naked,having  kicked  off'  the  clothes,  and  thus  expo$$d 
his  brawny  chesfc  and  limbs.  Sir  Joshua  was  delighted  with 
the  subject  before  him.  He  sent  to  liondon  iramediately  for 
his  palette  and  colours,  and  painted  his  Infanfc  Hercules 
strangling  Two  Serpents.  This  was  supposed  fco  be  a  eom- 
pliment  paid  to  the  Empress — allegorically  alluding  to  her 
vietories  over  her  enemies.  Reynolds  was  so  with 

his  subject,  that  he  painted  two  others,  at  leasfc  from  the  same 
model.  One  was  in  the  collection  of  pictures  of  the*!ate  Lord 
Northwick,  at  Cheltenham,  and  was  sold  on  the  dispersion  of 
that  gallery,  in  1859. 

The  pictuire,  painted  in  1780,  was  senfc  to  St  Betersburg, 
with  two  sets  of  Sir  Joshua’s  Discourses ,  one  in  French,  aud 
the  otber  in  English,  in  1789 ;  tbe^following  year  the  Russian 
ambassador,  Count  Woron^ow,  presented  tbe  painter  with  a 
gpld  box,  having  the  portrait  of  the  Empress  upon  the  lid,  set 
with  large  diamonds.  His  executors  afterwards  received 

1600  guineas  as  the  price  of  the  picture.* 

*  •  «  • 

*  This  work,  remarkable  for  its  rich  effect  of  colour  and  forcible 
chiaroscuro,  and  whicb  “looked  as  if  it  had  been  boiled  in  brandy, M 
was  the  principai  of  Sir  Joahna’s  historioal  pictures,  and  was  highly 
coimnended  by  the  critics  of  the  day,  Even  tbe  eccentric  Barry  approved 
of  it:  hesaid,  “theprophetical  agitation  of  Tiresias,  and  Juno  enveloped 
with  clouds,  hanging  over  the  scene  Uke  a  black  pestilence,  can  never 
be  too  mu'-'h  admired,  artd  are,  indeed,  truly  sublime,”  This  portion  of 
the  pieture  Sir  Joshua  must  bave  sought,  in  classio  fable,  elsewhere  than 
at  Beaconslield.  The  bailiffs  Herculean  boy  may  have  furnished  the 
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0REGORIES  AND  HILLIHGDOH. 

The  choice  of  Beaeonsfield  as  a  place  of  residence  by  Burke 
is  referred,  with  great  probabiiity,  to  his  desire  to  be  near  his 
patron,  Lord  Roekingham,  who  had  a  house  at  Hillingdon,  a 
few  miles  distant.  At  Beaconsfield  it  was  whispered  that 
Burke’s  means  were  narrow,  and  that  he  was  under  heavy 
pecuniary  obligations  to  Lord  Itoekingham.  His  neighbours 
were  not,  thereforc,  surprised  at  his  plain  and  inexpensivc 
manner  of  Imng :  he  saw  little  company,  and  gave  no  great 
entertainments ;  and  lus  invitations  to  eat  mutton  were  almost 
literally  carried  out. 

Within  such  humble  bounds,  however,  he  was  in  his  social 
hours  at  onee  so  great  aud  amiable,  that  at  home  he  seemed 
the  happiest  and  most  enviable  of  men,  so  as  even  to  irapress 
the  far-seeing  Boswell,  who,  in  Augusfc,  1775,  writes :  u  It  is 
absurd  to  hope  for  continued  happiness  in  this  life :  few  men, 
if  any,  enjoy  it.  I  have  a  kind  of  belief  that  Edmund  Burke 
does :  he  Jjas  so  mueh  knowledge,  so  much  animatioa,  and  the 
conseiousness  of  so  much  fame.,, 

t 

principai  figure  of  the  composifcion ;  hufc  connoisseurs  consider  ihe  leading 
featuree  to  have  been  taken  from  the  **  Iconic”  of  the  younger  Philo- 
atratiiB  on  the  subject,  which,  moreover,  is  beautifully  treated  by  Oowley, 
in  imitafcion  of  Pfndar’s  First  Kempean  Ode: 

The  big-Iimbed  babe  in  his  huge  cradle  lay, 

Too  weighty  to  be  rock’d  by  nurse’s  hands, 
t  Wrapt  in  purple  swaJdling  bands; 

When,  lo!  by  jealous  J  uno’s  fieijce  commands, 

Two  dreadful  serponts  came, 

Rolling  and  hissing  lond  infco  tho  room : 

To  the  bold  babe  3iey  trace  tbeir  bidden  way ; 

Forth  from  their  flaming  eyea  dread  lightnings  went ; 

Their  gaping  mouths  didforked  tongues  like  tlpi^derboHstpreB  ent. 
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CHARACTBBISTICS,  RETBOSPECTIVE  OPIHIONS, 
AND  PERSOJfAL  TRAITS. 


BURKE'S  BENEVOLENCE. 

BtntKE  appears  to  have .  possessed  a  rare  stoek  of  practical 
beneyolence,  which  he  esercised  among  his  poorer  neighbours 
in  the  country.  He  even  administered  medieine  to  them ;  as 
well  as  to  his  servants  and  family.  On  one  occasion,  he  gave 
a  wrong  medicine  by  mistake  to  Mrs.  Burke,  which  alarmed 
and  nrnch  distressed  him ;  in  reference  to  which  he  said 
to  Dr.  Brocklesby :  “  I  mean  to  leave  off  practice,  Doctor, 
for  I  fear  I  am  little  hetter  than  a  quack.”  He  was  once 
found  busily  preparing  a  large  stock  of  pills  for  the  indigent 
of  the  neighbourhood.  « 

To  beggars  he  was  kind  and  charitable,  especially  in 
Ireland,  where  there  are  no  poor-laws.  He  would  not  allow 
that  persons  refused  to  relieve  beggars  from  policy,  hut  main- 
tained  it  to  he  for  saving  their  money.  When  walking  with 
two  ladies  about  Beaconsfield,  being  solicited  by  an  aged 
mendicant,  Mr.  Burke,  after  a  few  questions,  gave  him  a 
shilling.  As  they  walked  on,  one  of  the  ladies  said :  “  I 
wonder  you  should  give  so  much#  to  those  people,  who  are 
generally  worthless  characters.  What  you  have  just  now 
gimn  will  be  spent  in  gm”  replied  he,  empha- 

tically,  “  he  is  an  old  man,  and  if  gin  be  his  comfort,  let  him 
have  gin”  ,  • 

He  regardell  the  declamations  against  the  use  of  spirits 
by  tlie  poor  with  little  respect,  saying  with  much  humour : 
“  Whetherthe  thunder  of  the  laws,  or  the  thunder  of  eloquenee, 
he  hurled  on  gin,  always  I  am  thunder-proof.  The  alembie, 
in  my  mind,  has  furaished  the  world  a  far  greater  henefit  and 
blessing,  than  if  the  opus  ma&immi  had  been  really  found  by 
chemistry,  and  like  Midas,  we  could  tum  everytbing  into  gold.,r 
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He  was  especially  active  in  forwarding  plans  for  bettering 
ih,e  condition  of  tha  poor  in  his  neighbourhood ;  and  this  not 
by  eleemosynary  aid,  but  by  their  own  practiee  of  economy 
and  thrift,  which  are  usually  associated  %ith  a  spirit  of 
honest  independence.  Thus,  he  recommended  the  fomiation 
of  societies  among  the  industrial  population  for  mutual 
support  in  cases  of  age  tand  infirmity.  He  not  only  be- 
came  ‘a  patron  of*  one  of  these  clubs,  but  subscribed  as  a 
poor  man  would  do,  attended  its  meetings,  and  took  ari  active 
part  as  a  committee-man  in  tho  distribution  of  the  rolief 
to  sick  members,  when  he  lost  no  opporiunity  to  impress 
upon  them  the  duties  of  piety,  loyalty,  and  good  order. 

When  in  1795  and  1790,  famine  stalked  abroad,  and  corn 
rose  to  a  very  higli  price,  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood 
informed  Mr.  Prior  tliat  Mr.  Burke,  who  ever  had  a  prac- 
tical  remedy  at  hand,  had  a  windmiil  buiit  in  the  park  at 
JButler’s  Court,  in  which  lie  liad  good  com  ground,  made  into 
bread  in  his  own  house,  and  retailod  to  the  poor  at  a  very 
reduced  pfice.  This,  he  said,  was  a  better  plan  than  to  make 
them  a  present  of  it.  The  broad  was,  of  course,  unadulte- 
rated,  and  exeellent.  He  had  it  served  at  his  own  table ;  and 
Mr.  Prior’s  informant,  at  Mr.  Burke’s  request,  took  a  loaf 
<to  Wycombe,  to  show  the  more  opulent  classes  of  that  town 
how  much  might  be  done,  and  witli  comparatively  little 
trouble,  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  people.  In  these 
days  of  savings*-banks,  soup-kitchens,  and  elothing-clubs,  Mr. 
‘Burke’s  bakery  may  nofc  appear  very  striking ;  but  sirfcy 
years  ago,  sucb  an  acfc  was  a  reaf  boon  to  a  rurtfl  population 
in  days  of  shorfc-comings  and  high  pricps.  ® 

Mr*  Burko  took  unceasiug  iuterest  in  the  comfort  of  the 
j>eople  ahout  him.  He  would*visit  their  oottages ;  *he  was 
even  known  to  invite  himself  to  dine  wifch  them,  in  order  to 
sbow  them  that  he  could*eat  and  enjoy  their  food,  and  thus 
show  -tl^fc  they  were  betfcer  off  than  they  imagined  them- 
sdves  te'be.  Then  he  would  regulate  matters  of  labour 
for  th^,  encourage  manly  pastimes  among  them,  and 
fchis  nofc  merely  at  holiday  seasons,  but  generally.  Upon 
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puMic  occasioiiB,  or  upon  auy  cverxt  of  congralulatiCn  in 
liis  own  family,  he  would  treat  the  labourers  and  humble 
neighbours  with  a  cask  of  strongbcer;  and  Mr.  Prior  tells 
us  that  whon  the  news  was  particularly  good,  Mr.  Burke’s 
dircetious  were  to  tap  the  cask  at  both  ends.  Some  time 
bcfore  tho  death  of  his  son,  nows  was  brought  that  a  serioue 
accideiit  liad  bcfallen  him ;  his  father  was  grcatly  alarmed ; 
then  came  a  second  messengcr,  to  say  that  the  son  had  sus- 
tained  uobodily  barm.  “  Cail  up  Webstcr,”  cried  Mr.  Burkc, 
exultingly,  utell  him  to  get  all  the  assistance  lie  can  to  tum 
the  largcst  juoreable  cask  of  strong  beer  out  of  the  cellar — 
bring  hither  the  people  to  partake  of  it — and  be  sure  to* 
tap  it  at  both  ernls  with  the  largest  gimlet  in  the  house.” 

Burke  was  no  croaker  against  pooi  human  nature,  or  against 
his  own  times,  as  worae  than  those*  which  have  preceded 
theni.  “  From  the  cxporienee  which  I  have  had,”  he  re- 
marked,  “and  I  have  had  a  good  deal,  I  have  leamed  tothink 
bctter  of  mankind.” 

BURKE'S  FONDNESS  FOR  CHLLDREK 

Burke  was  so  very  partial  to  eliildron  that  he  would  play 
at  tec-totum  and  push-pin  with  thern,  and  apparently  take  as 
much  deliglit  inthestories  of  Jack  tlie  Qiant  Killer  and  Tom 
Thumb  as  them&clvos.  “  ITalf-an-hour  miglit  pass,”  says 
Murphy,  “  during  wliich  ho  would  kecp  speaking  in  sueli  a 
way  that  you  oould  soe  110  moie  m  IUm  tlian  an  ordinary  maiif 
good-naturedly  amusing  his  young  auditors,  when  some  ob- 
&erVation  or  sugge&tion  calling  his  attention,  a  rernark  of  the 
most  profound  wisdom  would  sliy  out,  and  hc  would  return 
to  liis  «tee-totttm.”  It  is  related  of  him  that  one  day,  after 
dining  with  Fox,  Sheridan,  Lord  John  Townshend,  and  several 
othcr  eminent  men,  at  Shendan’s  cottage,  he  amused  himself 
by  rapidly  whocling  his  liost’s  Iittle  son  round  the  garden  in 
a  cliild’s  hand-chaise.  While  thus  employcd,  the  great  orator, 
it  i&  addcd,  evinced  by  b*s  looks  and  aetivity,  that  he  en- 
joycd  the  sport  nearly  as  much  as  his  delighted  playfellow. 
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While  at  Loughrea,  in  1760,  strolling  through  the  town, 
after  an  early  dinner,  on  a  fair  or  market-day,  his  attention 
was  attraeted  to  a  group  of  children  gazing  longingly  on  the 
exterior  of  a  puppet-show,  or  rude  theatrical  exhibition,  to 
the  interior  of  whieh  those  who  had  the  means  were  invited 
to  enter.  Tho  anxious  euriosity  of  the  child^en,  and  their 
repining  at  their  inability  to  gratify  it,  induced  Burke  to 
bargain  with  the  proprietor  for  the  admission  of  the  whole, 
when  some  friends  coming  up,  insisted  upon  paying  half  the 
expense.  “  No,’’  said  Burke,  “  this  pleasure  must  be  all  my 
own ;  for  I  shall  never  probably  again  havo  the  opportunity 
of  making  so  many  human  beings  happy  at  so  small  a  cost.” 

In  the  early  part  of  his  politieal  career,  he  was  scarecly 
installed  in  apartments  iri  Dublin  Castle,  when  his  good 
friends  the  jShaekletons  hastened  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  of 
course  expected  to  find  the  young  statesman,  wliose  industry 
was  already  wcll  known,  immersed  in  Govcrnment  affairs. 
What  was  their  surprise  wlien,  on  entering  the  rootn,  they 
caught  hijn  at  play  with  his  children :  he  was  on  all-fours, 
carrying  oqe  of  them  on  his  back  round  the  room,  while  thc 
other,  a  chubby  infant,  lay  crowing  upon  the  carpet.  This 
incident  recalls  a  similar  story  told  of  thc  famous  Bourbon 
prince,  Hcnry  thc  Fourth. 

Even  in  his  deeline,  Burkc  would  often  soek  rclaxation  in 
amusing  himself  with  children.  “  I  saw  him,”  said  an  eyo- 
witness,  “  whiie  hc  was  under  infirraity,  not*  far  from  death  ; 
'&nd  yet  he  displayed,  with  tho  phild  of  a  friend,  the  most 
pleasing  playfulness.” 

BUJtKE'S  LOVK  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

.  ‘  .  1  * 

Whilst  at  Dublin  University,  Burke  cvinced  his  rural  tasto 
by  transiating  in  English  verse,  from  tlie  second  Georgic, 
VirgiTs  fiimous  panegyric  of  a  country  lifc.  Bui'ke’s  lines 
tlisplgy  gre|t  fervour  and  facility,  as  the  following  passagc 
shows:  / 

/IHow  happy,  too,  the  peaceful  rustic  lies, 

J'The  graas  his  bed,  his  canopy  the  ekiea; 
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From  lieat  retiring  to  tbe  noontide  glade, 

His  trees  protect  him  with  an  ample  shade ; 

No  jarrbg  sounds  invade  his  settling  breast, 

His  lowing  cows  shall  lull  him  into  rest. 

Here,  'mong  the  caves,  the  woods,  and  rocks  ayound, 
Here,  only  here,  the  hardy  youth  abound ; 

Beligion  here  has  fixed  her  puro  abodes, 

Paients  are  honoured,  and  adoied  the  gods; 
Departing  Juflgce,  when  she  fled  mankind, 

Xn  these  blest  plains  her  footsteps  left  belnnd. 


MR.  BURKE  ADDRESSING  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Macknight  has*  well  described  tbe  personnel  of  the  great 
orator :  u  Tall,  and  apparently  endowed  with  much  vigour  of 
body,  his  presence  was  noble,  and  his  appearance  prepossessing. 
In  later  years,  the  first  peculiarity  which  caught  the  eye,  as 
Burke  walked  forwards,  as  his  custom  was,  to  speak  in  the 
middle  of  the  House,  were  his  spoctacles,  which,  from  short- 
ness  of  sight,  seemed  never  absent  from  liis  face.  But  as  yet 
his  bright  eyes  beamed  forth  with  all  their  overpowering  ani- 
mation.  A  black  silk  ribbon,  by  which  an  eye-glas»was  sus- 
pended,  appeared  on  his  frill  and  waistcoat.  His  dress,  though 
not  slovenly,  was  by  no  means  sueh  as  would  have  suite^  a 
lcader  of  fashion.  He  had  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  full  of 
thought  and  carc ;  yet  there  was  in  his  whole  deportment  a 
^ense  of  personal  dignity  and  habitual  self-respect.  His  brow 
was  massive.  They  who  knew  how  amiable  Burke  was  in 
his  private  life,  and  how  warm  and  tender  was  the  heart 
within,  might  expect  to  see  tjiose  softer  qualities  depicted  on 
his  countenaftce.  But  Ihey  would  liave  been  disappointed. 
It  was  not  usual  at  any  tiine  to  see  liis  face  mantling  with 
smiles ;  he  decidedly  looked  liko  a  great  man,  but  not  like  a 
meek  or#gentleone.  His  life  had  been  a  constant  struggle; 
all  his  troubles  were  impressed  upon  his  working  features ;  in 
the  marks  about  the  jaw,  the  firmness  of  the  lines  about  the 
mouth,  the  stern  glance  of  the  eye,  and  tlie  furrows  on  the 
expansive  foreliead.” 

Thcse  harslier  peculiarities,  however,  only  grow  painfully 
obv\ous  as  years  rolled  on.  From  the  first  his  Hibernian 
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accent;  might  very  perceptibly  be  clistingubhed  whenever  he 
hegan  to  address  the  House.  His  voice  was  of  great  compassi" 
He  never  hesitated  for  want  of  words.  His  utterance  was 
rapid  and  vehement ;  but>  quick  as  it  was,  his  thoughts  flowed 
forth  with  still  greater  frOedom,  and  threatened  to  overcome 
the  power  of  speeeh.  As  he  spoke  his  liead  was  continually 
in  motion,  anc1  appeared  now  to  rhe  and  fall,  and  now  to 
oscillr.te  from  side  to  side  in  a  very  singular  manner  with  the 
nervous  excitement  of  the  speaker. 

EFFECT  OF  HIS  ELOQUENCE. 

* 

Much  of  the  splendid  eloquence  of  Burke,  and  of  his 
patriotic  exertion  in  Parliament,  was  lost  to  the  public,  or  at 
best  echoed  but  in  a  faint  whisper  from  St.  Stephen’s,  owing 
to  the  imporfect  meaiis  of  reporting  speeches  at  tliat  period. 
“  I  icill  be  heard,51  cried  Burke  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  what  he  wittily  called  the  fifth  act  of  the  tragic  comedy 
acted  hy  his  Majesty’s  servants  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
at  the  expen.se  of  the  Constitution.  <£  I  will  be  heard,  I  will 
tlirow  ojTen  those  doors^  and  tell  the  people  of  England  that 
when  a  man  is  addressing  the  chair  on  their  behalf,  ihe 
atbention  of  the  Spcaker  is  engaged.”  But <£  greai  noiso  and 
members  talking”  wcre  too  much  even  for  that  impetuous 
spirit :  he  was  not  heard  ;  nor  till  the  publication  of  Sir  Henry 
Cavendish’s  Notes ,  six  years  since,  had  the  English  people 
any  detailed  means  of  knowing  what  had  passed  in  the  most 
exeiting  debates  ever  knpwn  witliin  their  house.* 

A  great  many  of  the  best  things  said  by  Burke  were  uttered 
in  the  course  of  the  debates  when  the  foolish  fashion  of  the 
time  emptied  the  benches  at  his  rising.  His  being  an  Irish- 
man,  his  being  of  the  middle  order,  and  his  bein^  totally 
above  the  calibre  of  the  fashionable  triflers  Who  could  listen 
to  tiothing  but  an  epigram,  could  understand  nothing  but  a 
doubb  entendre,  often  left  him  nearly  alone  with  the  few 
necessary  attfndants  of  ministers  on  the  Treasury  hench.  On 
one  of  the^nigbts  he  animadverted  in  strong  terms  on  somfe 

Forster's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  p.  508,  1848.  w 
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acts  of  the  Cabinet.  George  Onslow,  who  probably  thought 
he  had  now  some  chanee  of  distinction  by  grappling  with 
Ɓurke,  and  showing,  if  not  his  wisdom,  at  least  his  zeal,  started 
up,  and  said,  haughtily,  that  he  must  call  the  honourahle 
member  to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  and  that  no  man  should  be 
suffered,  in  his  presence,  to  insult  the  Sovereign.  Burke 
listened,  and  When  Onstow  had  disburthened  himself  of  his 
ioyalty,  gravely  addressed  the  Speaker :  “  Sir,  the  honourable 
member  has  exhibited  much  ardour,  but  little  discrimination. 
He  sbould  know  that,  however  I  may  reverence  the  King, 
I  am  not  at  all  bound,  nor  at  all  inclined  to  extend  that 
reverence  to  his  Ministers.  I  may  honour  his  Majesty,  but, 
Sir,  I  can  sce  no  possible  reason  for  honouring,,>  and  he  glanced 
round  the  Treasury  bench,  “  his  Majesty’s  man-servant  and 
maxd-servant,  his  ox  and  his  ass  » 

INCKEASE  OF  AMERICA  WITHIN  A  LIPETIME. 

We  have  already  recorded  Mr.  Burke’s  eloquent  speech,  in 
1775,  on  “  American  Conciliation  ”  (see  page  20$).  This 
speecb,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  reported  and  published 
by  himself,  is  one  of  his  rnost  celebratecl  compositions ;  and 
?.io  passage  is  perhaps  entitled  to  higher  admiration  than  the 
one  portraying  the  friend  in  early  days  of  Pope  and  Swift,  the 
Tather  of  Lord  Chancellor  Apsley — the  still  surviving  veteran 
Earl  Bathurst.  “  The  growth  of  our  commercial  and  colonial 
prosperity,”  said  Burke,  has  happened  within  the  shori^ 
period  ot  the  life  of  marf.  There  are  those  aIivfe-^Lord 
Bathurst,  for  example — whose  memory  might  touch  the  two 
extremes.  Suppose,  then,'  in  1704,”  thus  did  Burlce  continue, 
— ‘{ suppq$e,  SjrJ#that  the  angel  o?  this  auspicious  youth,  fore- 
seeing  the  many  virtues  which  made  him  one  of  the  most 
amiable,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate,  men  of  his  age, 
had  opened  to  him  in  vision,  that  when  in  the  fourth  genera- 
tion  tho  third  prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  liad  sat 
twelve  years  on  the  ffirone  of  that  nation,  which  by  the 
hsppy  issueof  moderafco  and  healing,  councils,  was  to  he  made 
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Great  Britain,  he  should  see  bis  son,  Lprd  Chancellor  of 
England,  tum  baok  tbe  eurrent  of  hereditary  fortune  to  its 
fountam,  and  raise  bim  to  a  bigher  rank  pf  peerage,  whilst  he 
enriehedthe  family  wiih  a  new  one—if  amidst  these  bright 
and  happy  scenes  of  domestic  honour  and  prosperiiy  that 
angel  should  have  drawn  up  the  curtain  and  unfolded  the 
rising  glories  of  his  eountty,  and  whilst  he  was  gazing  with 
admimtion  on  tbe  then  commercial  grandeur  of  England,  the 
Genius  should  point  out  to  him  a  little  peak,  scarce  yisible  hu 
the  mass  of  national  interest,  a  small  seminal  prineiple  rather 
than  a  formed  body,  and  should  tell  him :  *  Young  man,  there 
is  America,  which  at  this  day  serves  for  little  more  than  to 
amuse  you  with  stories  of  savage  men  and  uncouth  manners, 
yet  sliall  before  you  taste  of  death  show  itself  equal  to  the 
whole  of  that  commerpe  which  now  attracts  the  envy  of  the 
world.  Whatever  England  has  been  growing  to  by  a  pro- 
gressive  increase  of  improvement,  brought  in  J)y  varieties  of 
people,  by  succession  of  civilizing  conquests  imd  civilizing 
settleinents  in  a  series  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  you  shall 
see  as  mitoh  added  to  her  by  America  in  the  course  of  a 
single  life  !’  If  this  state  of  his  country  had  been  foretold 
to  him,  would  it  not  require  all  the  sanguine  credulity  of 
youth,  and  all  the  fervid  glow  of  enthusiasm,  to  make  him 
believe  it  ?  Fortunate  man,  he  has  lived  to  see  it !  Fortunate, 
indeed,  if  he  lives  to  see  nothing  that  shall  vary  the  prospect 
and  cloud  the  setting  of  his  day 

r 

BUBKE'S  c<  ECONOMtCAL  REFOKM.” 

The  speech  upon  this  motion  was  revised  and  publlshed  by 
Mr,  Burke,  and  ranks  among*  the  highest  of  his  oratoripal  pro- 
ductions.  “  One  of  tbe  ablest  speeches  I  ever  tfeard,”  said 
Lprd  North  iu  reply ;  “  a  speech  such  as  no  other  member 
could  bave  made.’>  Here  liis  rich  fancy  imparts  form  and 
colpur,  and  evenl|ppto  the  very  dry  bones  of  financial  calcu* 

*  On  tlie  lCth  d?:™jptember  following,  and  at  91  years  of  age,  Lord 
Bathurst  died. 
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lation,  Here  the  veiy  details  of  the  £xcheqaer  grow 
amusing.  Thus  lightly,  for  example,  does  Burke  play  on  the 
defect  of  the  fiYe  lesser  sovereign  jurisdictions  of  the  realin : 

“  Ours  is  not  a  monarchy  in  strictness ;  hut  as  in  the  Saxon 
times  this  cotmtry  was  an  heptarchy,  so  now  it  is  a  strange 
sort  of  pentarchy.  .  .  .  Cross  a  brook,  and  you  lose  the 

King  of  England;  hut  you  have  some  comfort  in  cpming 
again  under  His  Majesty,  though  shorn  of  his  beams,  and  no 
more  than  Prince  of  Wsles.  Go  to  the  north,  and  you  find. 
him  dwindled  to  a  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  turn  to  the  west  of 
that  north,  and  he  pops  upon  you  in  the  humble  charaeter  of 
Earlof  Chester.  Travel  afew  miles  on,  the  Earl  of  Chester  dis- 
appears,  and  the  King  surprises  you  again  as  Count  Palatino 
of  Lancaster.  If  you  travel  beyond  Mount  Edgcumhe,  you 
find  him  once  more  in  his  incognito,  and  he  is  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall.  So  that,  quite  fatigued  and  satiated  with  this  dull 
variety,  you  are  infinitely  refreshed  when  you  return  to  the 
sphere  of  his  proper  splendour,  and  behold  your  amiahle 
Sovereign  in  his  true,  simple,  undisguised,  native  character  of 
Majesty.” 

Burke  proposed  that  these  five  lesser  jurisdictions  should 
be  wliolly  swept  away.  a  When  the  reason  of  old  establish- 
ments  is  gone,” — then  (says  Lord  Mahon)  with  the  truesfc 
Conservative  wisdom  he  spoke  on  another  branch  of  his  sub- 
ject, — “  it  is  absurd  tokeep  nothing  but  the  burtbeii  of  them. 
Tliis  is  sfiperstitiously  to  embalm  a  carcase  not  worth  an 
ounce  of  the  gums  that  are  used  to  preserve  it.” 

In  the  sanife  spirit  did  Burke  apply  himself  to  the.  abuses 
in  the  great  departments  of  the  Koyal  Household.  One 
attempt  to  arrest  them  had,  indCed®  been  made  in  the  present 
reign.  Lon3*Tadbot,  as  Higb  Steward,  observing  the  lavish 
expenseof  the  King’s  kitchen,  had  reduced  several  tables,and 
put  tbe  persons  entitled  to  tbem  upon  board-wages.  But 
subsequent  duties  requiring  constant  attendance,  it  was  not 
found  possible  to  prevent  the  King’s  servants  being  fed  where 
they  were  employed,  “  And  thus  unluckily,’*  said  Burke, 

“  this  first  step  towards  economy  doubled  the  expense.” 

(  z  2 
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That  Burke’s  ideas  of  teform  were  as  yet  too  extensive, 
and  not  snfficiently  matured,  may  be  asserted  on  fche  antho- 
rity  of  Burke  himself ;  since,  at  a  later  period,  and  when  in- 
vested  witli  the  responsibilities  of  office,  and  allowed  a  longer 
time  for  reflection,  he  thought  proper  to  recede  from  a  large 
portion  of  liis  scheme.  However,  the  reform  of  his  own  office, 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  proved  his  sincerity;  as  do  also 
other  parts  of  his  scheme  which  have  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion  with  the  Jhappiest  efTect.  “  Yet,”  ^iys  Lord  Mahon, 
this  was  the  man  whom  the  superior  genius  of  iord  John 
Cavendish,  or  tlxe  Marquis  of  Eockingham,.  did  not  deem 
worthy  to  sit  in  Cabinet  witli  them,  and  whom  they  consigned 
to.a  second  place!  How  high  an  office  in  the  Sjbate  would 
Burke  have  been  summoned  to  fill,  had  either  birth  or  mar- 
riage  made  him  even  U  third  cousin  of  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  I1’ 

In  1782,  Burke  renewed  his  measure.  A  message  was 
brought  down  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  from  the  King, 
recommepding  an  effectual  plan  of  retrenchment  and  ecpnomy, 
to  be  carried  througli  all  branehes  of  the  Public  Expenditure, 
and  to  inchtde  His  Majesty’s  own  Civil  List.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  Burke  was  lavish  of  his  praises.  u  This,” 
he  cried,  “  is  the  best  of  messages  to  the  best  of  people  from 
the  best  of  Kings !”  But  (says  Lord  Mahon)  though  Burke 
might  be  blamed  for  the  exuberance  of*  his  panegyric,  he  in- 
curred  far  heavier  censure  shortly  afterwards  by  the  curtail- 
ment  of  his  Bill.  Wheli  his  measure  was  brought  in,  it  was 
found  tp  spare  several  of  those  Institutions  against  wliich  he 
had  inveighed  with  the  greatest  energy  two  years  bcfore. 
Thus,  besidea  a  host  of  smaller  offices,  onee  denounced  and 
now  retained,  botli  the  Ducliies  of  Cornwjd(  a|4  Laneaster 
were  left  wliolly  unreformed.  Some  pf  these  modifications 
m  his  ,original  design  might,  no  doubt,  be  prompted  by 
Burke’s  own  matured  thoughts ;  in  oihers  it  is  prpbahle  that 
be  was  mcr^i^lled  on  to  fulfil  the  decisions  of  the  Cabinet 
in  which  h^^;  no  sliare.  Here  was  one  of  the  many  evils 
of  cxcluding’that  great  genius  from  the  Councils  of  the  State. 
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This  measure,  dignifymg  and  dignified  by  the  great  name 
of  Burke,  as  it  seems  to  a  kter  age,  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  at  the  time  with  little  or  no  resistance  from  his 
enemies,  but  with  quite  as  Iittle  celebration  from  his  friends. 
When  it  reached  the  Peers,  Lord  Thurlow  found  great  fault 
with  it,  and  did  his  utmost  to  defeat  his  colleagues ;  happily, 
however,  in  vain. 

Burke,  twenty-four  years  after,  1706,  describes  thS  diffi- 
culties  with  which  in  this  Bill  he  had  to  struggle:  he  adds, 
(t  I  was  loaded  with  hatred  for  everything  that  was  withheld, 
and  with  obloquy  for  everything  that  was  given.” 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  ROCKINGHAM. 

On  the  lst  of  July,  1781,  died,  to  the  grief  of  the  nation, 
this  high-minded  nobleman,  whom  Burke  deeply  moumed  as 
a  friend  and  generous  patron. 

Some  years  after,  Mr.  Burke  associated  with  Lord  Bock- 
ingham’s  family,  in  raising  to  his  memory  a  superb  mausoleum 
in  the  grounds  of  Wentworth,  the  seat  of  the  *Earl  Pitz- 
william,  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  about  four  miles 
north-west  of  Botherham.  This  elegant  memorial  occupies 
an  elevated  situation,  and  is.  itself.  90  feet  high.  Its  upper 
story,  of  the  Ionic  order,  consists  of  a  eircle  of  columns 
supporting  a  dome,  next  is  an  open  arch,  and  beneath  it  a 
sarcophagus.  In  the  interior  basement  is  an  apartment, 
consisting  of  a  dome  supported  b/eight  columns,  in  four  re* 
cesses  betvwen  which  are  pfaced  eight  busts  of  the  Marquis’s 
attached  associates :  namely,  Edmund  Burke,  tho  Duke  of 
Portland,  Frederick  Montague*  Sir  G-eorge  Sav|le,  Charles 
Jame^  Fo^,  Admiral  Keppel,  John  Lee,  and  Lord  George 
Cavendish.  In  the  centre  is  a  white  marble  statue  of  the 
Marquis  in  his  robes,  the  size  of  life,  by  NoBekens.  The 
statue  has  a  square  pedestal.  There,  as  well  as  the  titles  of 
the  good  statesman,  may  be  read  his  eulogium  in  verse  and 
prose,  by  two  of  those  wliose  efiigies  grace  the  space  around. 
The  poetry,  by  Frederick  Montague,  is  as  follows : 
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“Angels,  whose  guardian  care  is  England,  spread 
Your  ahadowing  wings  o’er  patriot  W ent worth  dead: 

With  sacred  awe  his  hallowed  aahes  keep, 

Where  commerce,  science,  honour,  friendship  weep 
The  pious  hero — the  deeply-sorrowing  wifo — 

Ali  the  soft  ties  that  blest  his  virtiious  life. 

Geutle,  ihtrepid,  generous,  mild,  and  just; 

These  heartfelt  tiUea  grace  his  houourrd  dust, 

Ko  fields  of  blood  by  laurels  ill  repaid; 

,  No  plunder’d  prorinces  disturb  his  shade; 

'  But  white-rob’d  peace  coinposed  his  closing  eyes, 

And  join’d  with  soft  humanity  her  sighs. 

They  moum  tbeir  patron  gone,  their  friend  no  more, 

And  England’s  tears  his  short>Iived  power  deplore.** 

The  character  in  prose  by  Edmund  Burke,  is  this : 

u  CHAELES  MABQUESS  OE  RO CKIH GH AM.  ' 

u  A  statesman  in  wliom  constaincy,  fidelity,  sinberity,  and 
directness  were  the  sole  instruments  of  his  polifcy.  His 
virtues  Were  his  arts.  A  clear,  sound,  miadulterated  sense, 
not  perpiexed  with  intricate  design,  nor  disturbed  by  un- 
governed  gassion,  gave  consistency,  dignity,  and  effect  to  all 
his  measures.  In  opposition  he  respected  the  piteciples  of 
government;  in  administration  he  provided  for  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  He  employed  his  moments  of  power  in  realiz- 
ing  cvery  thing  which  he  had  promised  in  a  popular  situation. 
This  was  the  distinguishing  tnark  of  his  conduct.  After 
twenty-four  years  of  service  to  the  publie,  in  a  eiritical  and 
trying  time,  he  left  no  debt  of  just  expeetation  unsatisfied. 

*  16  By  his  prudenee  and  patience  he  brought  together  a  party 
which  it  was  the  great  object  of  his  labours  to  rerfder  perma- 
nent,  not  as  an  instrument  of  ambition,  but  as  a  lmtijg  depo- 
sitory  of  principle.  ,  •* 

u  The  virtues  of  his  public  and  private  life  wtre  Uot  in  him 
of  ^fferent  characters.  It  was  the  same  feeling,  benevolent, 
liberal'mind  that,  in  the  internal  relations  of  life,  conciliates 
the  unfeigned  love  of  thofee  who  see  men  as  they  are,  which 
made  him  an  infiexible  patriot.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  B|prty*  not  because  he  was  haughty  and  intractable, 
bui#  beeause  he  was  beneficent  and  humane.  Let  his  successors. 
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who  from  thia  hduse  hehold  this  monument,  reflect  that  thei 
^onduct  will  make  it  their  glory  or  their  reproach.  Let  them 
he  persuaded  that  similarity  of  manners,  not  proximify  o 
blood,  gives  them  an  ihterest  in  this  statue. 

BEMBMBBB,  BESEMBLE,  f BBSBTBBb/9 


BURKE  AND  AEISTOCEATIC  IOTLUENCES. 

Mr.  Forster  has  some  eloquent  passages,  in  his  Life  of 
<Goldmith ,  upon  Burke’s  long  attaehment  to  the  Whig  • 
Lords,  and  aristocratic  influences,  whioh  are  M1  of  point. 

“  Now  (1771)  was  the  time,  proflting  hy  the  opportnnities 
of  <Jeorge  Grenville’s  death,  and  the  gfcneral  confusion  created 
by  Wilkes  and  Jtmius ,  for  Burke  to  have  freed  both  himself 
and  the  Bockinghams  ;  now  was  the  time  to  have  so  enlarged 
the  feattle-field  for  both,  as  to  bring  in  issue  something  greater 
than  the  predominance  of  Whig  families  with  Whig  prin- 
ciples.  Yet  now,  even  while  his  was  the  solitary  voice  that 
invoked  retribution  for  the  most  infamous  crime  of  nations, 
the  Partition  of  Poland,  he  had  ho  thought  or  wislt  to  throw 
for  a  higher  stake  in  politics  and  government,  thati  apremier- 
ship  f  liockingham,  and  an  exoteric  paymastership  for  him- 
self.  *  My  dear  Lord,’  he  said  to  liichmond,  ‘you  dissip&te 
your  mind  with  too  great  a  variety  of  pursuits.5  ‘  My  dear 
Burke,*  said  the  Duke,  ‘  you  have'  more  merit  than  any  maji 
iti  keeping*us  together.’  And  with  fchat  he  was  eontent.  He 
kept  them  tpgether.  ....  He  drew  himself  more  and 
more  within  the  llockingham  yanks ;  toiied  more  and  more 
to  kedjp  the  popular  power  within  a  certarn  magic  circle  ;  and, 
while  his  genius  was  at  work  for  the  age  which  was  to  come, 
in  eloquence  as  rich  ahd  vurious  as  its  intuition  seemed  deep 
and  universal,  his  temper  was  satisfied  that  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  should  he  governed  exclusively  by  the  Bichmonds 
^md  the  Eoddnghams.  fYou  people  of  great  families  and 
hereditary  trusts  and  fortunes,  the  great  oaks  that  shade  a 
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country,  and  perpetuate  your  beuefits  from  generation  to 
generation,  arenot  like  such  as  I  am,  mere  annual  plants  that 
perish  with  our  season,  and  leave  no  sort  of  trace  behind  us.’ 
And  so  around  that  perishable  fancy  he  placed  all  the  sup- 
ports  of  his  noble  ioiagination ;  till  that  whicb  he  thought 
eternai  melted  from  his  grasp,  and  left  wliat  he  beiieved  its 
mere  transitory  graces  to  survive  and  endure  alone.” 

SECUBITY  OP  THE  BEITISH  EULE. 

In  the  celebrated  Bedford  Letter,  alluding  to  the  pro- 
fessors  of  the  French  revolutionary  system,  Burke  exclaims  : 
“Such  are  their  ideas,  such  their  religion,  and  such  their 
laws.  But  as  to  our  country  and  our  race,  as  long  as  the  weli- 
eompacted  structure  oi  our  Church  and  State,  the  sanctuary, 
the  holy  of  holies  of  that  ancient  law,  defended  hy  reverence/ 
defended  by  power,  a  fortress  at  once  and  a  teniple,  shall  stand 
inviolate  on  tbe  brow  of  the  British  Sion — as  long  as  the  Britisli 
monarehy,  not  mQre  limited  tban  fenced  by  the  orders  of  the 
state,  shalf,  like  the  proud  Keep  of  Windsor,  rising  in  thc 
majesty  of  proportion,  and  girt  with  the  double  belt  of  ^fcs 
kindred  and  coeval  towers ;  as  long  as  this  awful  structure 
shall  oversee  and  guard  the  subjected  land — so  long  the  mounds 
and  dykes  of  the  low,  flat  Bedford  Level  will  have  nofching  ta 
fear  from  all  the  pickaxes  of  all  the  levellers  of  France.  As 
long  as  our  sovereign  lord  the  King,  and  his  faithful  subjects, 
fehe  Lords  and  Commons  of  this  realm — the  triple  cord  which 
no  mau  can  break ;  the  solemn,  s\vorn,  constitutmnal  frank- 
pledge  of  this  nation ;  the  firm  guarantecs  of  each  other’s  being 
and  eaeh  other’s  rights ;  thet  joint  and  several  securities,  each 
in  its  plaee  and  order,  for  eyery  kind  and  every»qaality,  6f  pro- 
perty  aud  of  dignity as  long  as  theso  endure,  so  long  the 
Duke  qf  Bedford  is  safe :  and  we  arc*all  safe  togcther — tlic 
high  froin  blights  of  envy  and  the  spoliations  of  rapaeity ;  the 
low  from  the  iron  hand  of  oppression  and  the  insolent  spurn 
of  eontempt.  Aiaen !  and  so  be  it :  and  so  ife  will  be, 

Duriplomus  JSnese  Capitoli  immobile  saxum.” 
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KOISY  POiilTICIA^S. 

How  exquisite  is  the  sareasm  of  the  following  from  the 
Reflectiofts  ott  tke  French  Recolution  :  “  I  have  often  heen* 
astonished,  eonsidering  that  'we  are  divided  from  you  (the 
French)  but  by  a  slender  dyhe  of  about  twenty-four  miles, 
and  that  the  mutual  intercourse  between  the  two  eguntriea 
has  lately  been  very  great,  to  find  how  iittle  you  seem  to 
know  of  us.  I  suspect  that  this  is  owing  to  your  forming  a 
judgment  of  this  nation  from  certain  pubiications  which  do  very 
erroneously,  if  they  do  at  all,  represent  the  opinions  ahd  dispo-, 
sitions  generally  prevalent  in  England.  The  vanity,  restless- 
ness,petulance,and  spirit  of  intrigue  of  several  petty  cabals,who 
attempt  to  hide  their  total  want  of  c<jnsequenee  in  bustle,  and 
noise,  and  puffing,  and  mutual  quotation  of  each  other,  make 
you  imagine  that  our  contemptuous  neglect  of  their  abilities- 
is  a  general  mark  of  acquiescence  in  their  opinions.  No  such 
thing,  I  assure  you.  Because  half-a-dozen  grasshoppers  under 
a  fern  make  the  field  ring  with  their  importunate  diink,  whilst 
thousands  of  great  cattle,  reposed  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
British  oak,  chew  the  cud  and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine 
that  those  who  make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the 
field;  that  of  course  they  are  manyin  number;  orthat,  after 
all,  they  are  other  than  the  little,  shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping, 
though  loud  and  troublesome  insects  of  the  hour.” 

THE  CtOBDON  EIOTS.  # 

-  • 

These  disgraceful  tumults  arc  memorable  beyond  most 
others  from  the  proof  which.tbey  afford  how  slender  an 
abilifjr  mifficesf  under  certain  circumstances,  to  stir,  if  not  to 
guide  great  masses  of  mankind;  and  how  the  best  principles 
and  feelings,  if  perverted,  may  grow  in  practice  eqiml  to  the 
worst.  Bitter  was  the  shame  with  which  the  leading  states- 
men,  only  a  few  days  afterwards,  looked  back  to  this  fatal 
and, disgraceful  work.  They  had  seen  their  lives  threatened 
and  their  property  destroyed,  at  the  bidding  of  a  foolish 
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young  fanatic,  not  worthy  to  unloose  the  latchet  of  their 
shoes.  Such  dangers  might  be  boldly  confronted,  such  losses 
might  be  patiently  bome ;  hut  how  keen  to  find  themselves 
objects  of  fierce  fury  and  murderous  attack  to  that  people 
whose  welfare,  to  the  best  of  their  judgments,  they  had  ever 
striven  to  promote!  In  such  words  as  theae  does  Burke 
pour  forth  the  anguish  of  his  soul :  u  For  fc>ur  nights  I  kept 
■  watch  at  Lord  Rockingham’s,  or  Sir  George  Savi]e’s,  whose 
houses  were  garrisoned  by  a  strong  body  of  soldiers,  together 
with  numbers  of  true  friends  of  the  first  rank,  who  were  willing 
to  share  their  danger.  Savile  House,  Rockingham  House, 
*Devonshire  House,  to  be  turned  into  garrisous !  Oh,  what 
times !  We  have  all  served  the  country  for  several  years — 
some  of  us  for  nearly  thirty — with  fidelity,  lahour,  ahd  affec- 
tion,  and  we  are  obliged  to  put  ourselves  under  military 
protection  for  our  houses  and  our  persons.” — Letter  to 
J&.  Shaelcleton . 

BURKE'S  ANTI-EEVOLUTIONABY  PRINCIPLES. 

The  energy  and  pertinacity  with  which  Burke  opposed  the 
doctrinesof  the  French  Revolution,  we  have  already  seen,  was 
variously  estimated.  Mr.  Nicholls,  his  friend,  asserted  the 
great  injury  which  Burke  did  to  his  country  to  have  heen  by 
preaching  tlie  cnisade  against  French  principles.  “  I  consider 
this,”  says  Nicholls,  u  the  great  measure  of  his  life,  and  if  I 
htve  ever  spoken  of  him  with  harshness,  my  language  has 
been  the  result  of  my  feelings  on  this  subjeet.  The  French 
Reyolution,  at  its  very  commencement,  excited  great  alarm 
in  the  minds  of  the  princes  a»d  nobles,  especially  6f  German 
princes.  It  is  well  known  that  Gebrge  III.  did  not  conceal 
his  opinion  on  this  head.  Mr.  Burke  expressed  his  disappro- 
bation  of  the  French  Revolution  at  a  very  early  period ;  Kis 
language  graduaijjr  becarae  tnore  violent ;  he  professed  to 
wish  to  cxcite  '$$1  parties ;  not  only  all  parties,  but  every 
religious  sect  diij^he  British  Empire  was  called  on  to  exert 
itself.  He  did  confine  himself  to  the  limits  of  Great 
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Ɓritain  and  Ireland ;  Be  endeavoured  to  rouse  every  part  of 
the  Continent.  His  son  was  sent  to  a  meetmg?  0f  prinees 
and  ministera  at  Coblentz.  The  Emperor  Ɓeopbld  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  were  excited  by  Mr.  Burhe’s  publiea- 
tions.  In  a  word,  he  left  no  means  unemployed  to 
inflame  the  whole  of  Europe  to  the  adoption  of  his 
opinion.  And  the  late  Sir  ^Philip  Francis  used  to  say  that 
if  the  friends  of  peace  and  liberty  h»d,  at  this  time,  sub- 
scribed  30,0O0Z.  to  relieve  Burke’s  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments,  there  would  have  beeh  no  war  against  the  Freneh 
Bevolution.” 

ALLEGED  INSANITY  OF  BURKE. 

When  the  far-seeing  sagacity  of  Burke,  in  foretelling  the 
unhappy  results  of  the  French  Rev6lution,  first  struck  into 
the  mmds  of  his  party,  from  whom  he  had  separated,  it 
was  reported  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on 
insanity, — cspecially  affcer  he  had,  in  the  House  of  Commpns, 
addresed  to  the  chair  with  ipuch  vehemenee  of  manner,  the 
words  of  St.  Paul :  “I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus ;  but 
speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.”  His  niece  ventured 
fco  name  to  him  the  above  absurd  rumour,  when  he  very 
^ensibly  replied :  “  Some  part  of  the  world,  niy  dear — I  mean 
fche  Jacobins,  or  unwise  parfc  of  it — think,  or  affect  to  think, 
that  I  am  mad ;  but  believe  me,  the  world  twenty  years 
hence  will,  and  with  reason  too,  think  from  their  conduct 
that  they  must  have  been  mad.”  *  # 

These  ruraours,  however,  gained  strength,  particularly  afifcer 
the  death  of  Burke’s  son :  he  was  said  to  wander  about  bis 
grounds  kissing  his  cows  and  horses.  Now,  his  afleetion  for 
domesffcic*animals  was  remarkable  from  his  early  manhood,  as 
we  have,seen  in  the  instance  of  his  interference  between  the 
horse-rider  and  his  ill-ueed  steed.  That  careesing  animals 
was  now  his  practice  would  seem  to  be  indicated  in  a  picture 
which  Mr.  Prior  mentions  to  have  been  painted  by  Beinagle ; 
in  which  3urke  is  represented  in  his  grounds  patting  a 
favouritc  cow,  and  Mrs.  Burke  and  a  female  friend  are  walk- 
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ing  af;  a  Httle  distance.  This  picture  may  have  givcn  colour' 
to  the  silly  rumbur.  However,  it  brcught  from  London  to 
Beaconsfield  an  old  friend,  to  aseertaiu  the  truth  or  falseliood 
ofthe  story;  when  conceating  from  Burke  the  object  of  his 
visit,  the  statesmah  unsuspiciously  showed  him  portions  of 
the  Letter8  on  <*  Bcgicide  Peace,  which  he  was  then  writing. 

Ɓefore  leaving  Butler’s  Court*  the  friend  hinted  the  object 
of  his  'journey  to  Mi%.  Burke,  who  related  the  following’in- 
cident,  which  may  haYe  had  a  greater  share  in  giving  rise  to 
the  rumour  than  ev en  Reinagle’s  picture.  In  the  grounds  was 
a  fine  old  horsc,  which  had  been  a  favourite  with  the  younger 
Burke.  His  father,  while  walking  one  day,  serious  and  sad, 
was  approached  by  the  favourite  horse,  that  stood  to  gaze 
at  him,  and  then,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  with  seeming 
knowledge  and  remembrance,  it  placed  its  head  upon  his 
Jbosom.  This  strange  act,  Burke,~in  his  state  of  mind,  full 
of  all-absorbing  grief  and  sensibility, — felt  to  convey  the 
sympathy  of  the  animal  with  his  own  sufFerings.  He  was 
deeply  afiVcted.  The  faithful  creature’s  attachment,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  memory  the  incident  awakened  of  its  dead 
master — the  fondly-cherished  son — crowded  in  the  heart 
of  the  sorrow-stricken  father,  and  his  firrgness  was  gone. 
Throwing  his  arms  round  the  horse’s  neck,  he  wept  and 
sobbed  convulsively. 

burke’s  varied  talents. 

The  studies  of  this  extraordinary  man  not  only  covered  the 
whole  field  of  political  inquiry,  but  extended  to  ah  immense 
variety  of  subjects,  which,  though  apparently  uncoainected 
with  politics,  do  in  reality*  bear  upon  them  as  irhportant 
adjuncts,  Nicholls,  whb  knew  Burke,  &&}%*  his‘  political 
kaowledge  might  be  cottfddered  an  cncy clopsedia :  every  ,man 
who  approached  him  received  instruction  from  his  stores. 
Robert  Hall  says:  “The  excursions  of  his  genius  are  im- 
mense  :  his  imperial  fancy  has  laid  all  nature  under  tribute, 
and  hasjJolleeted  riches  from  every  sccne  of  the  creation,  and 
every  walk  of  art.”  Lord  Thurlow  is  said  to  have  declared 
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what  Mr,  Butler  supposes  is  now  the  general  ppinion  of# 
competen t  judges,  that  the  fame  of  Burke  would  survive  that 
of  Pitt  and  Fox,*  But  the  nobiest  eulogy  on  Burke  was 
pronounced  by  Fox  himself,  who;  in  1790,  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  “  tfaat  if  he  were  to  put  all  the  political  ihforma- 
tion  which  he  had  learnt  from  books,  all  which  he  had  gained 
from  science,  and  all  which  any  knowledge  of  the  world  ahd 
its  affairs  had  taught  him,  into  one  scaie,  and  the  ir*prove- 
ment  which  he  had  derived  from  his  right  hon.  friend’s  ih- 
struction  and  conversation  were  placed  in'  the  other,  he  sliould 
be  at  a  loss  to  decide  to  which  to  give  the  preference.”  Lord 
Campbell  says :  Burke,  a  philosophic  statesman,  deeply  im-  • 
bued  with  the  scientific  principles  of  jurisprudence.”  Ɓarry, 
in  his  eelebrated  Letter  to  the  Dillettanti  Society,  regrets 
that  Burke  should  have  been  diverted  f'rom^  the  study  of  the 
fine  arts  into  the  pursuit  of  politics,  because  he  had  one  of 
those  minds  of  an  admirabie  expansion  and  catholicity,  so  as 
to  embrace  the  whole  coneerns  of  art.  And  Sir  J oshua 
Eeynolds  is '  said  to  have  deemed  Burke  the  best  judge  of 
pictures  that  he  ever  knew.  Professor  Winstaifley  writes: 
<c  It  wonld  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  huve  met  with  a 
person  who  knew  more  of  the  philosophy,  the  history,  and 
filiation  of  languages,  or  of  the  prineiples  of  etymological 
deduction,  than  Mr.  Burke.” 

BUHKE  IN  ADVANCE  OP  HIS  AGE.f 

So  far  was  this  remarkable  ihan  in  advance  of  his  ccyv 
tcmporarifes,  that  there  are  few  of  the  great  measures  of  the 
present  generation  which  he  did  not  anticipate  and  zealously 
defend.  Not  only  did  he  attacjc  the  absurd  laws  against  fore- 
stalifng*  and  *egrating,  but  by  advocating  the  freedom  of 
trade  he  struek  at  the  root  of  all  similar  prohibitions :  in  his 

*  The  meanmg  of  Lord  Tliurlow  is  eyident ;  but  the  same  phrase  was 
used  by  Mr.  Porson,  with  a  happy  ambfguity.  When  Mr.  Cumberland 
presented  his  poem,  entitl|Ml  Cafmryy  to  that  gentleman,  “  Your  poera,” 
isaid  PorBon,  certainly  be  rcad  and  adraired,  when  Milton  and 

Shakapeare  shallbe  forgotten.,r 

t  Sclected  and  abridged  froni  Buckle’s  Htitory  of  Cmlization ,  vol.  i. 
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fietter  to  Burgh,  he  says :  “  That  to  whieh  I  attached  mygelf 
the  most  particularly,  was  to  fix  the  principle  of  a  free  trade 
in  all  the  ports  of  these  isiands,  aa  founded  in  justice,  and 
beneficial  to  the  whole ;  but  principaUy  to  this,  the  seat  of 
the  supreme  power.”  He  supported  those  daims.  of  the 
Boman  Catholics,  which,  during  his  lifetime,  were  obstinately 
refused,  but  wbich  were  conceded,  many  years  after  his  death, 
as  the  pnly  means  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 
He  supported  the  petition  of  the  Dissentfers,  that  they  might 
be  relieved  from  the  restrictions  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
Into  other  departments  of  politic?  he  carried  the  same  spirit. 
,He  opposed  the  cruel  laws  against  insolvents,  by  which,  in  the 
time  of  George  III.,  our  statute-book  was  still  defaced ;  and 
he  yainly  atterapted  to  soften  the  increasing  severity  of  the 
penal  code.  He  wished,  to  abolish  the  old  plan  of  enlisting 
soldiers  for  life,  which,  nine  years  after  his  death,  was  changed 
to  a  term  of  years.  He  attacked  the  Slave  Trade  several  years 
before  Wilberforce  began  to  advocate  its  Abolition.  He  re- 
futed,  but,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  was  unable  to 
subvert,  th€  dangerous  power  exercised  by  the  judges,  who, 
in  criminal  prosecutions  for  libd,  confined  the  jnry  to  the 
mere  question  of  publication ;  thus  taking  the  real  issue  intc 
tHeir  own  hands. 

And,  what  many  will  think  not  the  least  of  his  merits,  he 
was  the  first  in  that  long  Hne  of  financial  reformers  to  whom 
we  are  deeply  indebted.  Notwithstanding  the  difiiculties 
thrown  in  his  way,  he  carried  through  parliament  a  series  of 
bfils  by  whieh  several  useless  places  were  entirely.abolished. 
He  was  the  first  man  who  laid  before  parliament  a  general 
and  systematic  scheme  for  diminishing  the  expenses  of 
Government.  *  f  ^ 

When  Adam  Smith  came  to  London,  full  of  those  dis- 
coveiies  which  have  immortalized  his  name,  he  fonnd  to  his 
amasement  that  Burke  had  anticipated  conclusions,  the 
maturing  of  which  cos,t  Smith  himself  many  years  of  anxious 
and  Imremitting  labour;  or,  in  Smith’s  words,  “  he  was  tho 
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only  man  who,  without  communication,  thoughfe  on  these 
topics  ezaotly  as  he  did ”* 

/  BUEKE'S  POLITICAt  PBEDIOTIOKS. 

Mr.  Fox  is  said  to  have  more  than  onee  expressed  his 
astoiiishment  at  the  singular  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Burke'S  pre^ 
dietions.  When  a  nobleman  of  political  celebrity,  alluding  to 
the  vehemence  of  Burlt#  on  revolutionary  politics,  hinted  that 
he  was  a  splendid  madman, — “  Whether  mad  or  inspired,,,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  answer,  “  fate  seems  to  have  determined 
that  he  should  be  an  uneommon  political  prophet/’ 

When  the  negotiations  at  Lisle  were  thought  to  promise 
peace,  he  declared  from  the  first  that  such  a  result  was  im- 
possible: — “  He  was  only  astonished  how  the  people  of 
England,  or  such  a  body  of  men  as*  the  English  Ministry, 
could  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  republican  leaders  would 
grant  peace,  even  were  peace  desirable,  without  first  requiring 
the  surrender  of  our  national  honour.  They  are  doubly  foes,” 
he  added;  “  for  they  would  not  only  injure  you,rbut  insult 
you.” 

To  one  who  began  to  talk  to  him  on  the  probable  success 
of  the  negotiation  then  pending,  and  the  consequent  termina- 
tion  of  the  Eevolution,  he  exclaimed :  “  The  termination  of 
the  Revolution !  to  be  sure  !  The  Revolution  over !  Why, 
Sir,  it  has  scarcely  begun !  As  yet  you  have  only  heard  the 
first  music ;  you’ll  see  the  actors  presently ;  but  neither  you 
nor  I  shall  see  the  close  of  the  drama,”  ® 

The  Tlufughts  on  a  Segicide  Peace  are  full  of  these  pro- 
phetic  truths.  Writing  with  a  strong  impression  of  his 
death  being  not  far  distant,  “  I  ishall  not  live  to  see,”  he  says 
in  tlnf  first  page,  “  the  unravelling  of  the  intricate  plot  which 

*  Mr.  Charles  Butler  relates  that  when  spendmg  a  day  Mte-Mte  with 
Mr.  Pox,  at  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  he  mentioned  that  uhe  had  never  read 
Adam  Smith’s  celebrated  work  on  tbe  Wealth  of  Nations.”  “  To  tell 
you  the  truth,”  said  Mr.  Fox,  *  ‘  ror  I  either.  There  is  sotnething  in  all 
these  subjects  which  passes  my  comprehension •  something  so  wide, 
that  I  could  never  embrace  them  myseif,  or  find  any  one  who  did.” 
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eaddens  and  perplexes  the  awful  drama  of  Providenee  now 
acting  on  the  moral  theatre  of  the  world.  Whether  for 
thought  or  for  action,  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  career.”  When 
peace  was  eagerly  sought,  and  as  eagerly  anticipated,  he  cahnly 
told  the  country :  “  We  are  not  at  the  end  of  the  struggle, 
nor  near  it.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves ;  we  are  at  the 
bcginning  of  great  troubles.”  T.hen  he  condemns  the  luke- 
warmncss  of  the  Ministry  as  ill  calculated  to4enable  thc 
country  to  bear’up  against  “the  httrdens  which  must  be 
inevitably  borne  in  a  long  war.  1  speak  it  emphatically,  ancl 
with  a  dcsire  that  it  should  he  markcd,  a  long  war”  ancl 
•further  on,  he  hints  at  twcnty  ycars,  or  more:  this  was  said 
in  179(> — what  an  extraordinary  fulfilmcnt  lias  tlie  woild 
witnesscd ! 

Mr.  Prior  well  remarlrs  that  the  greatest  and  perhaps  most 
useful  of  Burke’s  many  gifts  was  his  eapacity  to  point  out 
consecjuenees,  wliich  became  almost  presciencc.  In  that 
point  he  stands  alone.  His  predictions,  though  so  nume- 
rous  and  various,  and  by  their  boklness  startling,  beeame 
iuliilled  to  the  letter  in  almost  cvery  instance.  Yet  the 
Fr(*ncli  BevolutioJi  was,  by  no  means,  the  first  occasion  on 
wliich  liis  power  of  prediction  was  developed.  An  attentive 
incjuirer  will  find  it  markcd  in  most  of  the  public  events  of 
his  life. 

“  ile  lived  just  long  enough  (says  Mr.  Prior)  to  find  himself 
acknowledgeil  the  jirince  of  political  prophets ;  to  see  the  re- 
j^robation  lie  had  ventured  to  pass  on  the  most  remarkahle 
event  of  modern  times  more  thm  justified  by  tho  horrid 
seenes  to  wliich  it  gavo  rise ;  to  eonlirm  the  body  of  the 
nation  in  the  helief  that  ifc  had  acted  wisely ;  to  eoimuce 
many  of  the  ojjpositc  party  £hat  thcir  original  judgmeijt  liad 
been  wrong.’1* 

Yet,  bistorical  writers  are  not  agreed  upon  the  value  of 
these  predicMhns.  Lord  Brougham  observe> :  “  Tlie  eulogists 
ofMr.  Burk^’s  sagacity  would  do  well  to  recollect  tliose  ycarly 

*  To  BmStfJ  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  in  1847,  gave  crcdifc  l<for  an  almost 
prophetic  k^Owle'Jge  of  European  politics,” 
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predictions  of  the  complete  internal  ruin  which  for  so  long  a 
period  alternated  with  alarms  at  the  foreign  aggrandizement 
of  the  French  Republic:  they  all  originated  in  his  famous 
work  (the  Rejlections,) — though  it  contains  some  prophecies 
too  extravagant  to  be  borrowed  hy  his  most  servile  imitators. 
Thus  he  eontends  that  the  population  of  France  is  irreparably 
diminished  by  the  R,evolution,  and  actually  adopts  a  calcula* 
tion  which  makes  the  distress  of  Paris  require  above  two 
millions  sterling  for  its  yearly  relief ;  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay 
eaeh  family  above  seventeen  pounds,  or  -to  defray  its  wliole 
expenditure,  in  that  eountry.” — Statesmen'of  the  Time  of 
George  III.  Series  1. 

BUKKE  SUGGESTS  A  PICTURE  TO  BARltY. 

One  morning,  Ɓurke  called  upon  Barry,  wliom  he  found 
painting  a  cabinet  picture.  “  What  are  you  doing  ?”  said 
JBurke.  “A  mere  trifle,”  replicd  Barry:  “young  Mercury 
inventing  the  Lyre ;  by  aecident  fmding  a  tortoi^e-shell  at 
break  of  day  on  the  sea-shore :  he  touclies  the  dried  filaments 
of  the  inside,  when  they  give  forth  a  notc  of  harmony.  He 
sits  down,  rejoicing  in  his  discovery.  Cupid  comes  behind 
him,  and  gives  him  tlie  string  of  a  bow.”  Thus  were  sym- 
bolizcd  Love  and  Music.  “  Ay,”  exelaimed  Burke,  “this 
is  tho  fruits  of  early  rising — there  is  the  industrious  boy  :  I 
will  give  you  a  companion  for  it.  Paint  Narcissus  wasting 
his  day  in  lookmg  at  Iiiaiself  in  a  Yountain — there  is  the  idle 
boy !”  ƁaiTy  caugbt  the  idea ;  and  the  pictures  are  admirable 
companions.  They  are  well  known  by  engravings  of  thein. 

• 

BURKE^S  lIjffTTER  TO  ADMlRAL  KEPPEL,  THANKIN(J 
HIM  FOR  HIS  PORTRAIT. 

After  tlie  return  of  Keppel’s  portrait  to  Burke,  undcr  thc 
circumstances  related  at  page  232,  the  Admiral  begged  him 
to  accept  a  pieture  of  a  later  date,  as  an  indication  of  his 
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gratitudc  for  Ɓurke’s  cxertious  during  tho  trial.#  This 
picture,  like  the  former  one,  was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua 
Bcynolds.  It  was  sent  to  Burke’s  residence  in  town,  when  he 
addressed  to  the  Admiral  tho  following  eloquent  lotter  of 
thanks :  u  The  town  and  my  lioube  there  will  be  more 
jdeasant  to  me  for  a  pieee  of  furniture  I  have  had  since  I  eaw 
you,  and  whieh  I  owe  to  your  goodncss.  I  shall  leave  to  my 
feon,  wlio  is  of  a  frame  of  mind  to  relish  tliat  kind  of  lionour, 
the  satisfaetion  of  knowing  tliat  liis  father  was  distinguished 
by  the  partiality  of  one  of  those  who  nre  tlie  markecl  men  oi 
all  story,  by  being  tbe  glory  and  the  reproach  of  the  times 
tliey  live  in,  and  whose  services  and  raerits,  by  being  above 
recompense,  are  delivered  over  to  ingratitude.  Whenever  lie 
sees  that  picture,  he  will  remember  what  Englishmcn  and 
Englifcli  seamen  wcre,  m  the  days  wlien  the  name  of  that 
nation,  and  when  eminenco  and  superiority  in  that  profession, 
werc  one  and  the  samc  thing.  Indeed,  I  am  perfcctly  con- 
vinced  that  *  Englishman 5  and  ‘  Seaman  ’  are  names  that 
must  live  and  die  together.  Perhaps  the  last  lionour  which 
tlie  naval  soldiery  of  this  nation  may  be  permitted  to  do 
theinselves  and  tbeir  eountry  is,  the  justice  they  liave  done 
to  you.  This  has  sealed  their  reputation.  It  will  be 
recorded  wiih  the  resfc,  wlien  people  read  of  the  people 
who  have  sueeessively  held  the  oinpire  of  the  sea.  I 
a^sui’e  you,  my  dear  Sir,  that  though  I  possess  tho  por- 
traits  of  friends  lughly  lionoured  by  nie,  and,  very  dear  to 

*  n  Burkc-s  ?iid  to  Keppel  waa  of  tlie  mpsfc  practical  value.  fcJorae  of  tke 
kcbt  paasag'f  a  in  the  Adimral’s  dofenco  wero  recognised  asfifora  Ida  hand, 
Day  after  dnyi  vith  young  Kichard  at  his  side,  he  took  his  f»oat  in  the 
Court,  and  libtened  carefully,  and  weighcd  deliberately  evcry  point  of 
fchc  evidence ;  while  the  practical*-  queations  which  aroae  in  the  courso 
of  the  fcrial  wcre  em.eml  mfco  and  studied  by  Bmke  wifch  all*the\irdour 
oi*  a  professional  soaman.  He  inight  bo  seen  at  fclie  ear  of  Keppel, 
whispering  words  of  encouragemenfc,  and  ready  wita  every  suggestiou 
that  the  circumstances  roguired.  And  when  the  five  charges  wtru 
unanimously  pronounced  Uhfounded  and  raalieious,  and  Keppel’s  sword 
was  retumed  to  hira  in  open  Court,  Burke’s  voice  uiiited  in  fhe  loud 
bhofcrt  of  acclaraation  wkich  the  DuLe  of  Cumberhmd  began,  and  in 
whick  the  poorest  s;wlor  of  thc*  forecastlc  heartily  joined  with  tear»  rolling 
down  the  dieek  and  exultation  on  the  brow.  — Abridged  frorn  Mac- 
knight’s  llht.  Ltfe  and  Tlmcs  of  L'dmund  Burke,  vol.  ii. 
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ine  on  all  accounts,  yours  stands  alonc,  and  I  Mbnd  that  it 
.diould  so  continuo,  to  mark  the  impression  I  have  received  of 
this  most  ilattering  mark  of  your  friendship.” — Life  of 
Keppel,  vol.  ii. 

DID  EDMUND  BURKE  WRITE  "JUNIUS'S  LETTERS  V9 

From  tlie  first  appearancc  of  these  celehratcd  Lrjters, 
Burke  appears  to  have  been  suspected  of  their  authorsbip, 
wliich  thc  Ministers  and  othors  went  about  to  fasten  upon 
him.  This  suspioion  was  entertained  not  only  by  hisenemies 
hut  hy  his  oldest  friends.  His  revered  and  beloved  friend, 
Dr.  Markharn,  thcn  Bishop  of  Chester,  as  early  as  1765, 
uddressod  a  letter  to  William  Burke,  in  thc  warmest  terms  ol 
friendsliip,  speakiug  ihcn  wifch  generous  indignation  of 
Edmund  Burke’s  enemies,  and  hoping  that  the  rise  of  his 
reputation  u  would  silence  malignity  oi*  destroy  its  eifects,” 
and  rejoioing  over  tlie  il  disgraoe  of  William  Burke’s  oppo- 
Junius  appiars — lie  assails  Lord  Manslield  and  the 
King.  Burlce  is  suspccfced :  and  Dr.  Markham,#  the  tried 
friend  of  the  family,  is  induced,  clearly  without  a  vestige  of 
personal  offenoe,  to  write  a  letter  teeming  with  tlie  severest 
censure,  to  which  Burko  replied  in  as  severe  .termsj  this 
eommunication  taking  plaoc  after  Burke  had  had  ample 
opportunity  of  exonerating  himself  in  an  intervievv  with  the 
Bishop  at  Kew  Green,  in  a  discussion  whieh  Burke  reminds 
fche  Bishop  “  spread  out  into  great  extent  and  variety and 
in  which  he  had,  therefore,  rdaborately  vindicated  himself.  Ifc 
was  thus  uo  off-hand  impression  on  the  mind  of  Dr.  Mark- 
liam,  nor  was  it  sliort-lived ;  for  he  never  appears,  by  tho 
Correspondence,  to  have  writteif  to  the  Burkes  again.  Dr. 
Markham*  is  {lTought  to  have  been  actuated  by  servility  to 
the  King,  and  the  desire  of  promotion ;  but  the  Bishop  is  a 
witness,  the  weight  of  whoso  evidenee  i fc  is  impossible  to  gainsay. 

Meanwhile,  the  Whigs  beoame  alarmed,  and  t-ont  Charles 
Townsbend  to  Burke  to  obtain  his  cxplicit  denial  to  tho 
charge.  The  first  reply  did  not  satisfy  Townshend ;  and  in 
his  second  reply,  Burke,  after  saying  that  he  had  <fnever 
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positively  aparcd  in  exprcss  terms  that  he  was  ncitlier 
directly  nor  inclirootly  engagecl  in  the  publication  of  Junius's 
IcttersJ 9  says :  “  I  now  give  you  my  word  and  honbur  tliat  I 
am  not  thc  author  of  Junins,  and  tliat  I  know  not  the  author 
of  thtt  pajter,  and  I  do  authorize  you  to  say  bo.’,  “  Tlm,*, 

says  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons,  “  is  explicit  enough  and  doubi* 
less  truo  enough  as  to  the  authorship but  he  inaintains 
that  tliis  deniiil  of  knowledge  of  the  autliOrship  of  thaf  paprr 
does  not  apply  to  tbe  wliole  series  of  Lettors,  then  approach- 
ing  their  completion,  hut  refers,  if  to  any,  to  that  lettcr  only 
#  whieh  Townshend  liappened  to  name  in  his  first  inquiry.# 

Burke’s  answer,  thcrefore,  as  to  his  knowlcdge  of  the 
authorship,  Mr.  Symons  cousiders  to  be  very  ambiguous  and 
incomplete.  At  this  pcriod,  before  Dr.  Markbam’s  chargc, 
liurke  liad  clevcrly  refuscd  to  satisfy  Sir  William  Draper’s 
interrogation,  or  to  giVe  him  a  meeting :  indeotl,  whatever  lie 
gave  to  others  was  not  witliout  roluctant  and  galled  sub- 
mission  to  the  right  implied  in  dernanding  it.  Whon  at  a 
subsequent©pcriod,  uusatislied  suspicion  had  so  increased  as  to 
engender  a  distrust  of  his  charaeier  for  frankncss  and  honesty, 
he  is  not  blameable  for  going  to  the  utmost  verge  ot 
the  limits  of  literal  truth  in  cndeavouring  to  escape  by 
positive  denial  from  these  damaging  imputations. 

Burke’s  denial  scems,  however,  to  havo  been  considered 
more  satisfactory  by  his  literary  contemporaries.  “Sir,”  said 
Johnson,  “  I  should  have  believed  Burke  to  be  Junius,  bocause 
Pknow  no  man  but  Burko  who  capable  of  writing  these 
Letters;  but  Burke  spontanoously  denied  it  to  me.”  This 
was  the  year  when  Garrick,  smiling  and  happy  amid  the 
great  who  fondled  and  ilaltered  him;  sending  meddling 
messages  to  the  palace  that  Junius  would  write  no  more ; 
writing  himself  to  his  .“d^rissimo  Edmundo”  —  found 
liimself,  in  supreme  prosperifjy;  suddenly  and  conteraptuously 

*  JViUiam  Burhe  thc  Author  jjjjt  Juitius.  Iiy  J.  G.  Rymons,  Barrieter- 
atdaw.  1859.  Tbis  wotk  ouly  relates  to  tlie  identity  of  William 
Bmke,  but  includes  an  Emf  on  the  Era  of  Junius,  in  twenty  chapters, 
in  which  the  inquiry  ie  tfftcd  in  a  very  attractive  manner,  notwith- 
stancjing  all  that  has  appCared  upon  the  mystcry. 
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stnick  in  thc  face,  witli  a  hlow  that  appallecl  him*  To 
believe  that  Burke’n  was  the  handso  lifted  against  his  friend; 
thattho  “  vagaboncI”  was  told  to  “koep  to  his  pantomimes 
bj  ono  who  so  latcly  had  confesscd  the  dearest  obligations 
to  hini,  would  be  to  hx  upon  Burke  an  incredible  imputation 
of  dishonour.  Mr.  Forster  {Life  of  Goldsmiih ,)  does  not 
even  bclieve  tliai  if  Burke  had  taken  any  part  in  tho  letters 
(thouj>h  far  from  supposing  that  some  portion  of  the* seci*et 
may  not  have  fallen  into  his  reluctant  keeping),  he  would 
have  continued  to  sit  down  at  their  eommon  Club  table  in  all 
tho  frankness  of  their  familiar  intereourse,  with  the  well- 
abused  Anthony  Chajnier.  The  stronger  presumption  is  that* 
in  liis  ordinary  daily  duties  as  Secretary  in  the  War  Office, 
Chamier  sat  inueh  nearer  Junius  than  ever  he  sat  in  Gerard- 
street.  * 

The  main  ohject  of  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons’s  reccntly  pub- 
lished  work,  as  its  title  promi«es,  is  to  prove  that  William 
Burke  was  Junius.  “  The  belief,”  observes  Macknight,  “  that 
Burke  (Edmund)  and  Junitis  woro  the  same  person,  con- 
tinued  during  his  life,  has  been  oncouraged  by  all  his  bio- 
graphcrs,  and  eaunofc  l>e  said,  in  defiance  of  all  argument  (?), 
to  have  completely  suhsidod  in  tho  present  day.”  Thus,  Mr. 
Sergeant  Burke,  iu  his  Frioate  and  JDomeslic  Life  of  the 
great  orator,  adduces  many  strong  reasons  in  support  of  his 
belief  that  Burko  eifcher  originated  or  helped  the  Letters  of 
Junius ;  and  that  the  likelihood  is  that  they  did  not  emanate 
from  a  single  uriter.  Both  Sii*  William  Blackstone  an$ 
Lord  Manafield,  no  mean  j&dgcs  of  evidence,  were  of  the  same 
opinion.,, — ( J G.  Sgi?ion$.) 

Erom  the  few  pages  which  Mr^  Sergeant  Burko  has  devoted 
to  th*s  politi«al  mystery  we  select  the  following ; 

“Tho  Letters  must  have  been  written  by  a  person  inimical 
to  the  Grafton  administration,  and  to  tho  secrct  influenco 
by  which  it  was  believed  to  bc  guided.  In  the  general  opinion, 
and  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  Burke,  motivcs  might 
have  induced  him  to  oommenco  and  continue  the  attack, 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  had  been  brought  into  administrafcion 
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by  the  Eockingham  party,  and  was  represented  as  having 
hetrayed  that  noUeman  and  his^friende.  On  thafe  account, 
or  becanse  he  siicceeded  to  another  ministry,  h®  was  very 
obnoxious  to  the  partisans  of  the  Marquis.  Hence  it  was 
natural  to  impmte  a  severe  attack  on  him  to  ono  of  a  pn<rty  in 
whieh  the  pre-eminehce  of  genius  unquestionably  belonged  to 
Eurke.  In  tbe  House  Burke  poured  forth  his  eloquence  in 
assaufbs  upon  the  Grafton  administration  in  generaJ,  and 
more  particularly  on  those  of  its  acts  which  are  the  principai 
butts  of  Junius’s  invective.,,# 

The  author  next  adduces  Burke’s  success  in  anonymous 
'  publications,  and  more  especially  his  successful  imitation  of 
other  writers,  as  in  the  cases  of  Bolingbroke  and  Lucas. 

.  “  Stronger  grotmd  for  secrecy  would  also  exist  if  more  than 
one  party  was  engaged'in  tbe  composition  of  these  celebrated 
epistles,  as  there  would  be  probably  no  union  in  agreeing  to 
a  public  acknowledgment.  From  the  variety  of  testimony 
connecting  different  persons  witli  the  Letters,  the  likelihood 
really  is  that  they  did  not  emanate  from  a  single  writer, 
That  theory  will  account,  in  particular,  for  Burke’s  friend,  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  being  so  feasibly  shown  to  be  mixed  up  with 
the  transaotion,  and  charged  with  the  actual  authorship.  It 
is  indeed  very  difficult  to  believe  some  of  those  charged,  and 
especially  Francis,  innocent  of  a  participation  in  Junius. 

“  Some  extemal  evidence  has  arisen  to  strengthen  the  pre- 
sumption  that  Burke  was  at  least  in  communication  with 
Junius.  In  1767,  two  yedrs  before  Junius  commenced, — at 
a  time  when  debates  were  not  reported,  one  of  Burke’s  carliest 
parliamentary  speeches,  evidently  written  out  unckir  liis 
dictation,  came  in  manuscript  to  Woodfall’s  Publio  Adver - 
tiser,  with  (for  WoodfalTs  guidance)  the  private*sfgfiatur& 
of  C.  That  identical  signature  qf  C.  was  the  private  one 
which  J’witte  afterwards  adopted  in  communicating  with  that 
saiie  Woodfall,  the  well-known  publisher  of  the  Adoeriiser, 

When  Borke  iisited  Paris  in  1773 ;  he  learnt  at  the  tableof  Madame 
du  j)effand,  that  :}h  Fiance,  as  in  England,  he  was  suspected  of  being 
Juihus. 
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in  wbich  the  Letters  appeared.  Among  the  persons  then  sup-* 
posed  to  be  Junius  was  a  Mr.  Djer,  a  member  of  the  Gerard- 
street  or  Literary  Club,  ana  a  man  much  mixed  up  witli  the 
private,  official,  and  political  afiairs  of  the  day.  Dyer  was 
very  intimate  with  Mr.  Burke  and  his  family.  When  Dyer 
died  in  1772,  the  lettcrs  of  Junius  ceased  5  but  what  was 
even  more  strangc  was  this  fact,  related  by  Sir  Joshua  Key-j 
nolds,  one  of  Dyer’s  executors.  The  raoment  Dyer  wsis  dead, 
Edmund  Burke’s  cousin,  William  Burke,  went  to  the  deceased’s 
lodgings,  and  there  seized  and  destroycd  a  large  quantity  of 
manuscript,  Beynolds  happening  to  come  in,  found  the  room 
covered  with  the  papers,  cut  up  into  the  minutest  fragments* 
there  being  no  fire  in  tbe  grate.  Keynolds  erpressed  some 
surprise,  and  Mr.  William  Burke  hurriedly  esplained  that 
*  the  papers  werc  of  great  importange  to  himself,  and  of  none 
to  anybody  else.,# 

‘‘  Mrs.  Burke  once  admitted  that  slie  believed  her  husband 
knew  the  author  of  the  Letters,  but  that  he  did  not  write 
them.  It  is,  moreover,  certain  that  on  one  occasion  Edmund 
Burke  himself  acknowledged  to  Sir  Jo&hua  Keyimlds  that  he 
knew  who  was  tlie  writer  of  Junius's  Letters ;  intimating, 
when  he  said  so,  that  lie  wished  to  hear  no  more  upon  the 
subject.” 

DANIED  O'CONNELL  QN  EDMTOD  BURKE  AND  JUNIUS. 

In  1848,  there  appeared  two  volumes  of  Fersonal  Becollec - 
tions  of  ihe  late  Daniel  O'ConmU ,  if.P.,  by  William  J.  O.  UT. 
Daunt,  Esq.,  in  which  appear  tfie  following  opinions  of  fche 
great  Irish  Oratof*,  as  to  the  identity  of  Burke  and  Junius : 

“  It  is  my  dccided  opinion  ($aid  O’Connell)  that  Edmund 
Bujke  was  the  author  of  tho  Letters  of  Junius.  There  are 
many  consicjerations  which  compel  me  to  form  that  opinion. 
Burke  was  the  only  man  who  made  that  figuro  in  the  world 
which  tho  author  of  Junius  must  have  made,  if  engaged  in 
public  life,  and  the  entire  of  Junius’s  Letters  evinces  that  olose 

*  Thia  destrtiction  of  manuscript  is,  however,  thought  by  others  to 
have  hoeu  for  the  purpose  of  de&troymg  eyjdoncr  of  stocL-jobbing. 
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•  flcquaintnnep  witli  tlie  springs  of  political  macliineiy,  wliicb 
110  man  could  possess  unless  actively  engaged  in  politics. 

“  Again,  Burke  was  fond  of  chlbaieal  studies ;  now  cbemical 
similes  are  f*requent  in  Junius. 

“  Again,  Burke  was  an  Irishman ;  now  Juniu«,  speaking  of 
the  Govemment  of  Ireland,  twice  calls  it  ‘the  Castle,’  a  familiar 
phrase  amongst  Irish  politiciaus,  but  one  wliich  an  Engli&hman 
in  those  days  would  never  have  used. 

“  Again,  Burke  had  this  peculiarity  in  writing,  that  he 
often  wrote  many  words  without  taking  the  pen  from  the 
paper.  The  very  same  peculiarity  existed  in  the  manuscripts 
of  Junius,  although  they  were  written  in  a  feigned  hand. 

“  Again,  it  may  be  said  that  the  style  is  not  Burke’s.  In 
reply  I  would  say,  that  Burlce  was  master  of  many  styles. 
llis  work  ou  Natural  Sooiety,  in  imitation  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  is  as  different  in  point  of  style  from  his  work  on  the 
Frencli  lievolution  as  both  are  from  tlio  Letterg  of  Junius. 

“  Again,  Junius  speaks  of  the  King’s  insanity  as  a  Divine 
visitation ;  Burke  said  the  very  same  thing  in  tho  House 
of  Commoas. 

“Again,  had  any  one  of  the  other  men  to  whom  the 
Letters  are,  with  any  show  of  probability,  ascribed,  been 
really  the  author,  sucli  author  would  have  had  no  reason  for 
disowning  the  book,  or  rcmaining  incognito.  Any  one  of 
them  hut  Burkt  would  have  claimed  the  authorship  and  fame 
— and  proud  fame.  But  Burke  liad  a  very  cogent  reason  for 
remaining  incognito.  In  plaiming  Junius,  he  would  have 
cLiimed  his  own  condemnation  and  dishonour,  for  $urkc  died 
a  pensioner.  Burke  was,  moreover,  the  only  pensioncr  \Vho 
had  the  eommanding  talent  displayed  in  the  writings  of 
Jun^us.  *  ^  ,  *  « 

(i  How,  when  I  lay  all  these  considerations  together,  and 
espeeially  when  1  reflect  that  a  cogent  reason  exists  for 
Burke’s  silence  as  to  his  own  authorship,  I  confess  I  think  1 
have  got  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  very  strongest  naturc, 
that  Burke  was  tlje  writer.,, 
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Tn  Burke’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Oommons,  upon  the 
proseeution  of  Alinon  for  reprinting  J unius’s  famous  Letter 
to  the  King,  occurred  the  following  celehrated  description  of 
Junius: 

u  IIow  comes  this  Junius  to  have  broke  though  tl;e  cob- 
webs  of  the  law,  and  to  range  uncontrolled,  unpunished 
through  the  land  ?  The  myrmidons  of  the  court  have  been 
long,  and  are  still,  pursuing  him  in  vain.  They  will  not  spend 
their  time  upon  me,  or  upon  you,  when  the  mighty  boar  of# 
the  forest  tbat  lias  broko  through  ail  their  toils  is  before 
them.  But  what  will  all  thoir  cfforts  avail  ?  No  sooner  has 
he  wounded  onc,  than  he  strikes  down  another  dead  at  his 
foet.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  saw  his  attack  upon  thc 
King,  J  own  my  bloodran  cold.  I  thought  hc  had  ventured 
too  far,  and  that  tiiere  was  an  cnd  of  his  triumphs ;  not  that 
he  had  not  asserted  many  bold  trutlis.  Yes,  Sir;  theie  are 
in  that  composition  many  bold  truths  by  wliich  a  wise  prince 
might  profit.  It  was  the  rancour  and  venom  with  which  I 
was  struck.  But  wliile  1  expected  from  this  daring  flight 
liis  iinal  ruin  and  fall,  beliold  him  rising  still  higher  and 
coming  down  sousc  upon  both  Ilouses  of  Parliament.  Yes, 
he  raade  3'ou  his  quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from  the  effects 
of  his  talons.  You  crouohed,  and  still  eroueh  heneath  his  rage. 
Nor  has  he  dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  brow,Sir — (tbe  Speaker, 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  reina^ablo  for  his  large  eyebrows)— 
for  he  has*  attacked  even  you,  and  1  believe  you  have  no 
reason  to  triumph  in  tiie  oncounter.  Not  content  with  carry- 
ing  away  our  royal  eagle  in  his  pounces  and  dashing  him 
against  al’ocl^he  has  laid  you  prostrate,  and  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  tbus  become  the  sport  of  his  fury.  Were  hea 
member  of  this  House,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  his 
knowledge,  his  flrmness,  and  his  integrity  ?  He  would  be 
easily  known  by  his  contempt  of  all  danger,  by  his  penetra- 
tion,  aud  1  y  his  vigour,  Nothing  would  eseape  liis  vigilance 
and  activity.  Bad  ministers  could  conceal  nothing  from  hi 
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sagacity,  nor  could  promises  nor  threats  induce  him  to  conceal 
anything  from  the  public.”* 


BB.  BBOCKLESBY’S  BIETHBAY  PRESENT. 


Por  dinner,on  his  birthday,  Dec.  13, 1 776,  Dr.  Brocklesby 
sent  Burke  a  cod-fish.  Edmund,  in  fhankifcg  him,  teiis  tho 
Doctcfr  the  fish  was  consumed,  “  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  donor,  witli  all  possible  execution  of  uncharitablo 
fast  and  hypocritical  prayer.1*  (The  13th  of  December  had 
been  appointed  a  day  of  solemn  fast  and  humiliation,  to 
'  ‘deplore  and  avert  the  evils  of  the  American  war.)  Burke 
adds :  “  Instead  of  this,  we  had  very  charitahle  cheer,  and 
very  honest  and  sincere  toasting ;  and  when  we  drank  the 
health  of  the  worthy  feunder  of  the  feast,  I  assuro  you  we 
did  wot  'dissemble.  We  made  your  cod  swim  in  port  to  your 
healtb,  and  to  those  of  the  few  that  are  like  you.  Had  the 
times  been  very  good,  we  must  have  heen  very  intemperate ; 
but  the  character  of  the  age  gave  us  one  virtue, — that  of  a 
small  degree  of  sobriety.” 

This  is  in  Burke’s  usual  cordiality  towards  Brocklesby, 
whom  he  familiarly  addrcssed  as  “  My  dear  Doctor,”  and  would 
sometimes  let  off  a  pun  aj  the  pliysician,’s  espense.  There  was 
in  some  notoriety  a  quaek  called  Dr.  Rock.  Burke  one  day 
assured  Brocklesby  that  his  name  was  also  really  Dr.  Bock. 
The  Doctor  looked  astonished,  and  somejyhat  annoyed.  The 
gtatesman  undertook  to  dfcmonstate  this  assertion  according 
to  algebra,  and  immediately  produced  the  equation  *  Brock 
less  b  =~  liock. 


A  STRANGE  SCENE. 


e  on  tlie  Navy  Estimates  in  1778,  in  defence  of 
fg  been  voted  for  the  repair  of  a  74-gun  ship, 


*^«!%&vacute  crifcic,  Haditt,  makes  a  great  distincfcicn  betwcen 
Jimius  and  Burke.  “  Junius/’  he  observee,  “  is  Ihe  first  of  his  cliise, 
but  thatclass  is  not’the  highest.  Junius’s  manner  is  the  strut  of  a pctif- 
mctitre,  Burke’s  the  stalk  of  a  giant ;  if  grandeur  is  not  to  be  found  in 

■Ritrlrp  if  t«  fn  hn  fnlmd  nnwherri.” 
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without  a  siHglo  farthing  of  this  large  sum  having  been  ex- 
pended  on  her, — the  offioials  boldly  asserted  that  it  never  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  Admiralty,  even  from  the  time  of 
William  III.,  to  apply  the  money  as  it  was  detailed  in  the 
accounts ;  although  tfrey  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a 
haiidsome  gilt  volume  of  estimates,  with  every  item  of  naval 
expenditdre  apparently  caleulated  to  the  utmost  farthing. 
This  work,  on  thc  abore  erening,  Burke  had  been  patiently 
studying;  when,  feeling  that  his  trouble  had  been  quite 
useless,  he  rosc  with  the  book  in  his  hands,  ekpressed  his 
astonishment  at  this  confession  of  the  Admiralty,  and  giving# 
way  to  an  impulse  of  indignation,  he  startled  tho  apathetic 
Ministers,  by  throwing  the  volume  at  the  Treasury  bench. 
The  book,  in  its  rapid  flight,  hit  the  eandle  above  the  table, 
and  glancing  off,  came  with  much  force  against  thc  shins  of 
the  precise  Welbore  Ellis,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  who  had 
just  been  most  eloquently  defending  these  flagrant  abuses. — 
Abridged  from  Macknight’s  Mist.,  vol.  ii. 

FORTUNATE  KESERYK 

When,  in  1778,  Burke  had  failed  in  his  endeavours  to 
impress  Lord  North  and  liis  Chancellor  Thurlow  in  favour  of 
his  Bill  for  the  relief  of  tlie  Irish  Boman  Catholics,  he  re- 
turned  to  Beaconsfield  disheartened  and  dejected.  Meanwlule, 
in  the  King’s  closety  his  arguments  wero  producing  a  diflercnt 
effect.  Tlie  Address  and  Petition  to  the  Throno  which,  bte 
had  drawn*up  in  1764  for  his  Boman  Catholic  countrymen, 
and  which,  hefore  leaving  Ireland,  during  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland’s  Administration,  he  hadleft  with  Dr.  John 
Currf,  hiCtl  since  remained  in  that  gentleman’s  possossion. 

As  the  question  was  agitated  in  Parliament,  this  paper  was 
read  over  by  him  renewed  interest ;  and  he  found  it  so 
masteriy  in  stylo  and  force  of  reasoning,  and  $o  affecting  and 
respectful  in  its  tonc,  that  it  occurred  to  him  it  might  be  of 
some  uso  In  the  high  quarter  for  which  it  had  formerly  been 
intended.  It  was  laid  beforo  tho  Lord-Lieutenant,  with  a 
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requcst  that  he  would  IranBinit  it  to  His  Majesty.  Tliis  was 
aetually  done.  The  paper  was  said'  to  have  had  a  most 
powerful  offect  even  on  tho  mind  of  George  III.,  and  morc 
than  any  other  arguments,  induccd  him  finally  to  ii))prove 
of  the  J3iD.  As  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  transwitted  to 
Burke,  wlien  he  was  informed  how  much  tlie  production  of  his 
pen,  fourtecn  ycars  prewiously,  had  contributed  to*  thc  great 
result. 

FAT  AND  IiEAN  MIHISTER8. 

ln  the  debate  on  Ways  and  M(‘ans.  in  1781,  Mr.  Burke 
ingeniously  retorted  upon  Lord  North,  who  said  that 
Ministers  were  too  poor  to  have  taken  any  con^iderable  share 
in  the  loan  of  tvvelve  niillions,  by  wliich  thcre  had  been  just 
placed  at  least  a  million  in  the  pockets  of  the  subseribcrs. 
Mr.  Burke  said  that  lie  wished  they  would  come  in  rich 
and  go  out  poor ;  but  unfortunately  the  rrwerse  was  true. 
They  came  in  thiu  and  loan  ;  but  like  thc  weasel  inentioned 
by  iEsop,  tliey  grew  so  largc  and  sleek  that  tliey  were  unable 
to  get  out  again.  He  made  the  allusion  most  ludicrous  by 
stroking  his  own  stoniaeh,  and  comparing  it  with  the  cor- 
pulence  of  North,  who  had  faitened  amid  the  calamities  of 
his  administration  ;  untii  at  this  timc,  as  Burke  observod,  like 
Shakspeare’s  Justice,  in  “  fair  round  beliy  with  good  capou 
lined,n  his  enormous  and  inercasing  projiortions  were  the 
constant  topics  oi  niirtli,  even  among  his  own  supporters. 
J^o  ordinary  museies  couid  resist  the  effeet  of  Burke’s  quota- 
tion,  and  the  significant  action  wf  Ji  wliieh  it  was  atfcompanied. 
The  House  was  in  a  roar  ;  and  even  Lord  North’s  were 
^een  shaking  with  suppressecj  laugliter.  Mr.  Macknight  has 
wetl  narrated  this  scene  from  contemporary  auGiovitic«. 

‘  A  STRANGB  ACCODNT. 

Sir  N.  WrasaJl  ndates  that  in  one  of  the  discussions  on  the 
Army  EstimafcBi,  in  1781,  Jenkinson,  as  Secretary-at-War, 
brpught  forw$itt  an  account,  including  the  large  sum  of  two 
mtiHcjps  seveajfundred  thousand  pounds  recently  transmitted 
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to  Amcrica.  The  money  had  been  principally  sent  through 
Mr.  Alderman  Harley,  who,  when  called  upon  for  a  state- 
ment  ofthe  manner  in  which  it  had  been  applied,read  rapidly 
a  few  items,  and  in  hve  minutes  abruptly  sat  down.  Burke 
sprang  up.  <fThis  account,,}  heobsorved,  <(is  the  mostlaoonic 
that  evcr  was  given  of  so  great  a  sum  expended  in  the  public 
service.  Considering  the  magnitude  of  tho  sums  the  right 
lionourablc  gcntleman  has  swallowed,  he  merits  admiration 
for  the  promptitude  with  which  he  has  either  digested  or  dis- 
gorged  them.  Ilis  charge  and  liis  discharge  are  equally  expedi- 
tious.  He  is  a  species  of  canal  through  which  the  profusion  of 
the  Govermnent  passes.  1  imagine,  however,  that  it  does  not 
liow  off  altogetlier  without  something  to  his  nourishmenff. 
No  doubt  such  remittances  have  in  them  a  fattening  quality ; 
or,  to  usc  a  vulgar  phrase,  ‘  Tliey  stick#to  the  ribs.’  Oh !  how 
1  long  for  an  inspection  of  this  Harleian  Miscellany  !** 
Alderman  Harley  was  a  corpulent  man ;  and  Burke’s  meta* 
phor  had  a  more  ludicrous  cffoct  becauso,  while  ever}rbody 
was  roaring  with  laughter,  the  alderman  stared  grgvely  at  his 
brilliant  assailant,  without  attempting  to  make  a  reply. 

TIIE  DJMINUTIVE  MINISTEE. 

When,  in  1782,  Welbore  Ellis,  tbe  veteran  smecurist,  suc- 
cceded  Lord  George  Germaine  as  War  Minister,  brilliant  was 
the  play  of  Burke’s  sarcasm  upon  the  new  appointment. 
When  he  iirst  rose  to  spcak,  lieavy  was  Ellis’s  dcpression  c«i 
the  Ministdrial  benches.  The  mean  figure  of  the  new  Minister 
appeared  even  meaner,  as  ho  concluded  with  these  apologetie 
words :  u  I  have  come  into  ofl&co,”  said  he, <c  to  employ  the 
remams  oT  vigbur  left  me  by  age  and  infirmity,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State.  I  have  now  made  my  confession  of  faith,  and 
trust  it  may  prove  satisfactory  to  the  House.” 

Burko  immediately  rose.  -A  A  confession  of  faith,”  he  de- 
clarcd,  <e  more  obscure,  morc  absurd,  more  incompreltensible, 
was  never  framed  or  delivered  for  the  delusion  and  calamity  of 
mankmd.  Like  confessimts  of  faith  of  the  same  unintelligible* 
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desdription,  it  can  only  be  supported  by  mirades,  For  what 
satisfaction  has  this  young  Secretary  gwen  to  tho  House? 
ISToi  one  word  have  we  been  ablc  to  extract  froin  him  which 
the  last  Ainerican  Minister  hae  not  told  us  five  yeara  ago.,> 
Burke  then  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  on  Ellis,  accused  him 
of  being  Lord  George  Germaine  in  effigy.  He  compared  the 
diminntive  Ministcr  to  a  cnterpiilar  that,  having  long  rcposed 
in  the  chiysalis  state,  within  tho  silken  folds  of  the  Treasurer- 
ship  of  thc  Navy,  had  at  length  burst  its  ligaments,  expanded 
its  wings,  and  fiuttered  forth  tho  Secretary  of  the  hou* 
Though  the  appearanco  of  the  creature  niight  be  changed,  ii 
was,  ho\vever,  a  catcrpillar  still.  Ellis  seemed  crushed  under  the 
orator’s  tropes  and  metaphors,  and  thc  Ministers  sliared  his 
humiliation.  Jenkinson,  the  lank  Secretary-at-War,  pracular 
as  ever,  and  tlie  sinister  fepre^sion  of  whose  face  rcsembled  a 
darh  lantern ,  attempted  to  come  to  the  rcscue ;  but  the  work 
was  far  beyond  his  meagre  oratory.  Wraxail  compared  Jen- 
kinson’s  mysterious  eautiousness  to  a  man  crossing  over  a 
forrent  on  ^tones,  and  deliberately  taking  every#step  to  avoid 
wetting  his  shoes.  Shortly  after,  Welbore  Ellis  again  fell 
into  Eurke’s  toils.  In  giving  up  a  lucrative  employment  for 
liis  ncw  post  of  grcat  labour,  “  I  was,”  he  pathetically  ob- 
served,  “  in  a  warm,  comfortable  bed,  out  of  which  I  have  been 
feummoned  to  tak«  an  actiye  part  in  the  Ship  of  State,  absailed 
by  storm  and  tempest.”  Burke,  in  the  course  of  his  reply, 
said :  “  It  is  true,  as  the  Secretary  has  told  us,  that  he  has 
qnitted  a  warm  bed,  and  venturedt  with  bis  eyes  open,  into  a 
wbsel,  leaking,  lbundering,  and  tossed  on  the  biilows  in  a 
violent  storm.  He  has  been  most  unwise  to  do  so.  I  may 
appropriatcly  apply  to  him  what  Brutus  said  to  Portia : 

Wherefore  rise  you  now  1 
It  1«  not  for  your  health,  thus  to  commit 
"Your  woak  condition  to  the  raw  cold  moming.,, 

Burke  addod  his  belief  that  Ellis  had  only  left  liis  warm  bed 
to  introduce  into  the  empty  place  a  Scotch  warming-pan  ;  an 
evident  apusion  to  Dundas,  who  had  been  very  forward  in 
bringiij^^out  Lord  George  Gerrritino’s  resignation.  Thc 
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laugli  was  long  and  loud ;  but  it  was  turned  against  Burke> 
by  Dundas  intimating  that  in  the  changes  which  seemed  im- 
pending,  tlie  warming-pan  might  possibly  be  Irish  instead  o£ 
Scotch — alluding  to  Burko’s  expectation  of  ofiice. 

*  A  “CHIP  OE  THE  OLD  BLOCK/, 

Whcn  onthemotionfor  the  secondreading  of  Burke’*  first 
Ɓill  of  Economieal  Reform,  in  1781,  William  Pitt,  just  re- 
turned  for  Appleby,  surprised  and  deligbtod  the  Housc  by 
his  spcech  in  favour  of  the  mcasure,  delivcred  with  all  the 
copiousness  and  self-command  of  a  practised  orator,  Burke,  ( 
forgetting  his  antipathy  for  Lord  Chatham’s  raemory,  ex- 
(‘laimed  exultingly  to  the  friends  beside  him :  “  This  is  not 
merely  achip  ofthe  old  block  ;  but  tlie  old  block  itselfi” 

Burke  was  accustomed  to  speak  in  most  entbusiastic  praise  of 
young  William  Pitt — as  not  only  possessing  “  the  most  extra- 
ordinary  talcnts,  but  as  gifted  by  nature  with  the  judgment 
which  otliers  acquire  by  expcrience.  Though  judgment,”  he 
added,  “  is  not  so  rare  in  youth  as  is  generally  supposed,  I 
liave  commonly  observed  that  those  wbo  do  not  possess  it 
i^arly,  are  apt  to  miss  it  late.” 

THE  TOMB  IX  BEACOKSFIELD  CHURCH. 

SLr  Bernard  Burke  bas  appendcd  to  his  picturesque  and 
cloquent  work,  Ftcissitudes  of  Families,  a  cbapter  upon  “  The 
Double  Sojourn  of  Genius  j&t  Beaconsfield,,,  made  famous 
by  the  two  great  Edmunds—Waller  and  Buike. 

“  Waller  was  a  courtier  and  a  wifc,  a  gay  frec[uenter  of  the 
coffee-houses  and  tavems,  and  a»  rich  exquisite  of  his  time ; 
yct  lu?  preferrCii  to  all  else  in  the  world  the  seat  of  Hall  Ɓam 
at  Beaconsfield,  its  yerdant  seclusion,  its  domestic  comforts, 
and  its  rural  pleasures.  Like  what  we  shall  tell  directly  of 
Burke,  Waller  loved  to  soe  friends  around  him,  and  he  enter- 
tained  hospitably.  Like  Burke,  he  had  many  of  the  grcat 
pcople  of  tho  day  among  his  guests.  Lords  and  ladies  of  the 
Oommonwealth,  and  of  K$ng  Charlcs’s  Couit,  werc  welcomed 
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in  their  turn.  Among  merv  of  literary  note,  Evelyn,  Ros- 
common,  ancl  Dryden  were  his  friɓnds :  and  at  'Waller’s 
table,  Cromwell,  his  relative,  would  unbend,  and  lay  aside  all 
Puritan  restraint.  •  .  .  Beaconsfield,  through  Waller’s 

choice,  first  bccame  a  place  of  note.  Its  earliest  fame  was 
Waller,  and  his  memory  hangs  round  it  still.  Tihe  visitor 
will  find  many  a  mark  and  memorial  of  Waller  thcre.  The 
poet’s*  magnificent  seat  of  Sall  Barn  at  Beaconsfield,  built  by 
bimself,  but  improved  by  his  son,  still  remains.  The  Waller 
family  left  it  only  a  few  ycars  ago,  when  it^became  the  pro- 
perty  of  another  distinguished  man,  whose  sojourn  was  also  a 
*  sojourn  of  genius  at  Beaconsfield,  the  late  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
Bart.,  at  whose  demiso  it  passed  into  other  hands.  In  its 
now  uninhabited  condition,  dismantled  of  its  furniture,  signs 
of  the  past  may  be  disdovercd  on  the  premises,  and  in  the 
picturesquc  domain  adorned  with  classic  temples  and  obelisks, 
and  the  armorial  cnsigns  of  the  Wallers — the  walnut-tree 
erest,  with  tne  royal  escutcheon  of  France  belonging  to  it — 
meet  one  ^verywhere.”# 

Waller  sleeps  in  Beaconsfield  churchyard,  where  a  stately 
tomh,  in  graceful  Latinity,  tells  that  he  was  of  the  poets  of  his 
time  easily  the  prince ;  that  when  an  octogenarian,  he  did  not 
abdicate  the  laurel  he  had  won  in  his  youth,  and  tliat  his 
country’s  language  owes  to  him  tlio  possible  belief  that  if  the 
Muses  should  cease  to  speak  Greek  and  Latin,  they  would  love 
to  talk  in  English.  This  tomb  was  thc  tribute  of  filial  affection, 
having  been  raised  by  WaHer’s  son  at  a  eonsiderabB  cost. 

Passing  over  some  seventy  ycars,  we  como  to  ihe  grcater 
and  later  repute  of'  Beaconslield,  as  tbe  retreat  of  goitius  in 
tlie  person  of  Edmund  Burke,  as  narrated  in  many  of  tho 
foregoing  pages.  “  Here,”  says  Sir  Bernard  B«rke?  u  Ifc  died 
of  a  broken  heart  in  1797 ;  and  though  somo  sixty  years 
have  passed  since  then,  Beaconsfield  hears  still  visible  marks 
of  that  inteurablo  sorrow.  The  mansion  of  Gregories  was 
sold  from  the  family  by  his  widow.  What  was  an  hereditary 

*  Vid$uttude8  of  Famiim ,  and  otker  Eways.  By  Sir  Bemard  Burke, 
CTafjer  Kiug  of  Arms.  4th  editioa.  1860. 
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liouse  to  him  who  iu  his  grief  refused  a  peerage,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Burke  of  Be&consfield  ?  An  accideutal  fire  has 
since  destroyed  the  dwelling,  and  one  can  scarcely  trace,  with 
no  otber  %ndmark  than  a  few  ruined  offices,  the  site  of  the 
mansion  in  the  now  deserted  but  still  beautiful  grounds.  A 
decayed  stable  alone  remains,  with  tho  very  stall  in  it  where 
Windhara,  when  he  rode  down,  big  with  the  fate  of  nations, 
would  put  up  his  white  liorse.  • 

“  Burke’s  Grove,  a  noble  plantation,  remains  in  the  rcar  of 
tbe  site  of  the  raausion,  as  when  Edmund  used  it  as  liis 
favourite  wallc ;  and  there  are  some  at  Beaconsfield  who  can 
reraember  his  sad  and  stately  figure  gliding  there  to  and  fro, 
and  pondering,  no  doubt,  over  the  loss  he  had  sustaified. 
This  is  elegantly  alluded  to  in  a  poem  recently  written  by  a 
Ɓeaconsfield  author :  ♦ 

Oft  to  this  flweet  sefcluded  spot  he  came, 

Ear  from  the  busy  world  and  noisy  fame, 

And  sought'  amidst  its  solitude  to  rest 
His  wearied  mind  on  Nature’s  quiet  breast, 

When  o'er  his  life's  fcnght  tide  all  darkly  fell 
Death’s  shadow’ — and  the  jnourner  sigh’d  farewfeU 
To  hope  and  joy.  Ambition’s  course  was  run, 

The  father’s  hearfc  was  buried  with  his  son. 

“  Thc  humble  tablefc  in  the  church  afc  Beaconsfield  marks 
Ɓurke’s  hurial  there  ;  bufc  such  a  memorial  ill  bespeaks  tbe 
estimafcion  in  which  his  genius  and  patriotism  are  held.  ** 
(See  Appendix ,  page  385.) 

BURKK'S  FOllTUNES. 

• 

The  common  calumny  upon  Burke  tliafc  he  enterod  political 
life  almost  penniless,  has  been  mefc  by  a  passage  in  fche 
introduction  prefked  by  his  exec;utors  to  the  celebrated  pam- 
phlefc*  Obsermtions  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority  in  the 
Session  of  1793,  which  was  firsfc  published  in  an  aufchentic 
form  immediately  affcer  his  death.  Thie  passage  is  as  follows : 
“  He  was  daily  vilified  as  an  ebsctire  and  needy  adventurer, 
yet  he  dUcl  not  tell  what  he  had  in  his  hands  the  means  of 
substantiatlng,  fchat  he  was  sprung  from  a  family  eminently 
ennobled  in  several  of  its  branches,  and  possessing  an  amplo 
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estate,  which  his  grandfather  actuafly  enjoyed;  nor  that  he 
had  himself  sunk  a  handsome  competeney,  in  his  adherenco 
to  his  party,  Once,  aad  hut  once,  in  debate  he  wa$  provoked 
to  declare  his  pmate  circumstances.  .  .  .  He  said  that 
by  the  deathof  a  brother  whom  he  loved  and  lamented,  he 
had  sueceeded  to  upwards  of  20,000/» ;  part  of  which  he  had 
spent,  and  the  rest  then  remained  to  be  spent  in  the  inde- 
pendent  support  of  his  principles.’*  1 

Mr.  Maclmight#  considers  that  in  Burke’s  pecuniary  affairs, 
a  mystery  has  been  made  of  what  was,  after  all,  most  proper, 
natural,  and  creditable,  both  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
and  Burke.  He  appears  to  have  received  from  his  Lordship 
teir  thousand  pounds,  advanced  on  a  bond,  which,  it  was 
understood,  would  never  be  reclaimed.  With  those  10,000/., 
five  thousand  raised  -on  mortgage  from  a  Dr.  Saunders,  in 
Spring  Gardens,  and  other  eight,  doubtless  obtained  from 
the  successful  speculations  of  Wiiliam  and  Richard  Burke,  in 
Indian  Stock,  Burke  purchased  the  estate  of  Gregories.  After 
the  reverses  of  his  relatives,  in  the  year  1769,  all  the  money 
they  had  adyanced  to  him  was  required.  Lord  Rockingham 
again  came  forward,  and  assisted  Burke  with  frequent  loans, 
which,  extending  over  fourteen  years,  probably  amounted  to 
30,000/.,  on  Burke’s  bonds,  wliich  were  never  formally  re- 
quired.  This  statement  Mr.  Macknight  gives  on  the  autbo- 
rity  of  a  friend  to  whom  tlie  late  Lord  Pitzwilliam  com« 
municated  the  particulars,  from  his  private  sources  of  in- 
formation.  (S^  also  pp.’217  and  218.) 

Burke  is  saia  to  have  expected  a  legacy  from  the'  Murquis. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  he  distinctly  intimated  that  it 
was  not  on  his  most  faithful  follower  that  the  virtuous  noble- 
man  had  lavished  the  riches  of  the  State. "  “  Ameng  all*  the 
encoiniums  made  on  the  character  of  the  noble  Marquis  lately 
deceased,  this,”1  said  Burke,  “  was  one:  He  left  his  dearest 
and  best  friends  with  the  simple  reward  of  his  own  indmdual 
intimacy.  This  s^tgular  test  of  their  sincerity  he  asked 

t  Of  Mr.  Mackniflit’8  able  work,  vols.  1  and  2  wero  published  in 
1858,  bringing  the  narrative  to  1782. 
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whilfe  lmng,  and  it  was  a  tax  that  he  ieft  on  their  regard  for 
his  rnemory  when  dead.” 

In  the  interesting  series  of  papers  in  the  Athenceum,  1853, 
which  we  have  alreadj  quoted,  appeared  the  foilowing  queries 
as  to  the  u  patrimonial  estates  that  came  into  possession  of 
Edmund  Burke,  on  ihe  death  of  his  elder  brother  Garret. 
Is  it  quite  certain  that  they  were  patrimonial  estatcs  ? — that 
is,  estates  of  inheritance,  which  had  descended  from  faiher  to 
son  until  they  vested  in  Edmund  Burke’s  father,  and,  through 
Grarret,  in  Edrttund  Burke.  Were  they  ever  possessed  by  his 
father  ?  It  appears  from  Edmund  Burke’s  letter  of  the  9th 
of  Ɗecember,  1777,  tlmt  property  bequeathed  to  him  by 1 
Garrct,  *  had  been  litigated  by  some  of  his  relations  with  his 
elder  bfother’ — and  that  the  question  of  right  had  something 
to  do  with  the  infamous  penal  laws.  *Burke’s  accouut  is  this : 

4  In  1765,  my  brothor  died  and  leftme  his  interest  in  Colhir/ 
Jle  adds  tliat 4 During  my  brother’s  lifetime,  whilst  the  trans- 
aciion  ivas  receiii,  and  all  the  parties  and  witnesses  living,the 
affair  was  UUgatcd;  that  thc  litigation  had  proved  unsuc- 
cessful  \  and  that  a  decrce  of  a  Court  of  equity  had  established 
liim  in  peaceahle  possession .  1  suppose  that  nobody  will 

tliink  me  unjust  in  supposing  that  I  had  afair  title  to  what 
wasso  left  and  so  conjirmed .*  In  conclusion,  Burke  says: 

4 1  could  not  adrait  his  [Mr.  11.  Itfagle’s]  claim,  made,  as  he 
made  it,  without  affccting  my  hrother's  meniory J  Why  not 
explain  this,  instead  of  mystifying  the  subject  by  talk  about 
liis  great%reat-grandfather  and  thfe  patrimonial  estatcs  ?  IJ 
i&  a  curious  cireumstance  tbtit  this  question  was  raised  eighty 
year.s  since, — and  that  after  all  tbe  words  and  volumes  of  his 
biographers,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  cver.  In  1773,  a 
satirioal  p^enw  was  published  called  The  Itape  of  JPomona , — 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Coventry,  subsequently  a 
member  of  Parliament :  in  that  work,  the  writer  incidentally 
alludes  to  this  very  question : 

Who,  lile  Ned  B — ke,  from  Lififey’s  bogs  deparfc, 

(Bro^ue  on  each  tougue,  and  imschief  m  each  heart,)  | 
moral  Teague,  who  in  religious  cause 
Wrote  his  famed  treatise  on  the  penal  laws.” 
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The  mcaning  of  which  is  thus  explained  in  a  note : 
a  Mr.  Ɓurke  somc  yoars  ago  composed  an  elaborate  Essay, 
pointing  out  with  great  elegance  and  strength  of  reason,  the 
injustice  and  bad  policy  of  the  penal  laws  in  force  against  the 
lloman  Cabholics  in  Ireland  as  incompatible  with  the  prin* 
eiples  of  toleration  and  the  right  of  mankind.  Just  as  his 
treatise  was  ready  for  the  press,  a  renegade  relation  of  his 
died  *who  had  acguired  an  estate  hy  turning  an  informer, 
which  he  hegueathed  to  the  conscientious  Edmund.  The  piece 
was  instantly  suppressed,  as  Mr.  Burke  was  suddenly  con- 
vinced  that  the  penal  laws  are  beneficial  to  society,  and  the 
bulwark  of  the  Protestant  religion.” 

The  assertions  here  madc  as  to  the  motives  and  feelings  of 
Edmund  Burke  arc,  of  course,  false  and  libellous,-Hie  never 
did  change  his  opiniono  in  respect  to  the  Penal  Laws  ;  but 
it  is  a  faet.  and  a  curious  fact,  that  Burke  about  the  time 
referred  to,  and  just  before  he  came  into  possession  of  the 
estate  in  question,  was  preparing  an  elaborate  Essay  on  the 
Penal  Laws  in  Ireland,  wliich  was  found  in  MS.  amongst  his 
papers,  after  his  death,  and  then  first  published.  Now 
Burke  may  have  felt  that,  under  circumstances,  it  wouhl 
have  been  neither  wise  nor  decent,  with  reference  to  liis 
brother’s  memory  and  character,  to  publish  this  essay  at  that 
particular  period, — he  may,  therefore,  have  suppressed  it  when 
he  came  into  possesMOii  of  the  estate ; — but  be  the  facts  what 
they  may,  while  pcrsons  perbevere  in  writing  biographies,  the 
,public  have  some  right  to*know  what  are  the  factsf 

How  Burke  obtained  the  fundk  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
Gregories  has  been  the  subject  of  much  question  and  furmise. 
That  Edmund  Burke  was  deep  in  the  mystery  or  iniquity  of 
stock-jobbing  was  asserted  over  and  over  again*in  tlie  ewntem- 
porary  jommals,  one  of  which  is  quoted  in  the  Athenceum , 
fifom  the  Puhlic  Advertiser,  October,  1 771 :  u  He,  (Edmund 
Burkc,)  is  pngaged  in  a  adieme,  or  rather  conspiracy,  wifch 

the  old  fat  cub  S - ,  in  buymg  up  land  at  the  Grenade.s 

in  order  by  chicane  andtriclcs  to  get  the  lands  from  the  prc- 
sent  legal  possessors  and  proprietors.  P - 11,  Lord  II  ol- 
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land’s  man,  and  by  his  direcfcious,  assisfced  fche  brofchers  and 
their  cousin,  and  the  resfc  of  the  knofc  of  knaves,  in  their  deep- 
laid  sehemes  to  raise  the  India  Sfcock.  This  is  a  history  too 
well  known  to  be  entered  into.,J  “  The  brothem  aiid  their 
cousin  ” — that  is,  Edmund,  and  Eicbard,  and  William  Burke ; 

“the  fat  cub  S - **  may  have  been  Stuarfc,  Macleane'fe 

Philadelphia  parfcner,  his  intimate  friend  for  life.  #Now, 
Macleane  did  buy  up  land  at  the  Grenades,  to  the  extent,  by 
contemporary  assertion,  of  200,000Z. ;  and  Studrt  and  the 

Burkes  may  have  been  all  joined  in  the  speculation.  “  P - 11, 

Lord  Holland’s  man,”  according  to  reasonable  probability, , 
was  I3owell,  the  cashier  in  the  Paymastor-Generars  office,  who 
’  was  some  years  later  dismissed  for  malpraetices,  and  who 
gave  some  evasive  and  unsatisfaotojy  evidence  as  to  Lord 
flolland’s  accounts,  and  the  balance  in  his  own  liands.  Now 
it  is  an  astonishing  fact,  that  no  sooner  was  Loid  Bockingham 
in  ofiice,  in  1772,  and  Burke  appointed  Paymaster-Ueneral, 
than  in  defiance  of  the  open  remonstrance  of  personal  and 
political  friends,  Burke  restored  tliis  man  Powtdl  to  liis 
former  situation !  (See  note ,  p.  217,  ofthe  present  volume.) 

The  wrifcer  in  the  Athenwum  then  adduces  a  variefcy  of 
evidence  as  to  the  frightful  extent  of  these  speculations ; 
among  which  the  extracts  from  unpublished  letters  are  most 
important.  The  Burkes,  Bichard  and  William  at  least, 
never  recovercd  their  losses.  Lord  Yerney,  too,  the  friend 
and  patron  of  the  Burkes,  was  aWo  ruined.  The  ^cact  rela- 
tion  of  tbesc  parties  came  to  issue  in  thc  Courts  of  Equit/. 
About  1778,  or  1779,  Lord  Yerney  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery 
against  Edmund  Burke.  “  It  was  alleged  (says  Bissct)  by 
Lord^  Y erne^  that  Burke,  his  Brother,  and  cousin,  hadheen 
engaged  with  him  in  a  stock-jobbing  speculation,  by  which 
very  great  loss  had  boen  incurred ;  that  Lord  Verney  was 
tlie  ostensible  man,  and  had  heen  obliged  to  make  out.the 
engagements ;  that  Edmund  Burke,  being  the  only  one  of 
the  rest  who  liad  any  property,  Verney  had  applied  to  liim 
to  defray  Iiis  share  of  the  debt.  On  refusal,  hc  filed  a  bill 
against  him  iu  Chancery,  cJaiming  Burke  as  liis  partner* 
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JBurke  making  affidavit  that  he  was  not,  the  matter  was  ot 
course  concluded  in  Burke’s  favour.  Nevertheless/’  Bisset 
admits,  “  a  great  clamour  arose  against  Burke  for  cleariug 
himself  in  this  manner.,> 

BtTST  AND  POETEAITS. 

The»-  finest  bust  of  Burke  is  that  by  a  young  sculptor 
named  Hickey,  who  came  over  to  England,  and  was  patronized 
by  Burke  as  Barry  had  formerly  been.  The  original  bust  is 
iu  the  Medal-room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  has  been 
^ngraved.  Mr.  Macknight  says:  “This  is  almost  the  only 
authentic  image  of  Burke,  so  strange  has  been  his  fate,  while 
so  many  monuments  liave  been  erected  to  contemporaries  infi* 
nitely  his  inferiors  in  gep.ius  and  virtue.,, 

Of  this  bust  a  curious  story  is  related.  Queen  Caroline, 
when  Princess  of  Wales,  professing  great  admiration  of  Mr. 
Burke,  wrote  to  Mrs.  Burke  at  Butler’s  Court,  requesting 
pcrmission  for  a  cast  to  be  taken  from  Hickey’s  bust.#  Mrs. 
Burke,  plesfecd  at  liaving  due  honour  paid  to  lier  husband, 
requested  the  Princess’  acceptance  of  the  original  bust,  to 
which  she  consented.  At  the  sale  of  Her  Royal  llighness’ 
efiects  at  Connaught  House,  the  bust  was  found  among  $ome 
lumber,  aud  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Haviiand. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted,  between  1771  and  1781,  five 
portraits  of  Burke :  whieh  have  been  engraved  by  J.  Watson, 
J.  Hardy  *(2),  Benedetti,  and  C.  Knight,  Sir  Joshua  also 
painted  the  portraits  of  three  ef  the  Burkes, — Edmund, 
Richard  the  younger,  and  Wiliiam, — which  were  bequeathed 
to  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  are  now  at  Milton. 

But  the  most  celebrated  po*rtrait  of  Burke  is  thai  painted 
by  Reynolds  for  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  which,  after  Mrs.  Piozzi’s 
death,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Riehard  Sharpe  for  two  hundrcd 
and  forty  guineas.  It  subsequently  became  tlie  property  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Aid  is  now  at  Ɗrayton  Manor.  Cotton,  in 

*  Mr.  Pnor  mentions  a  ^ood  likeness,  modelled  in  way,  and  finely 
finished,  by  T.  R.  Poole,  but  taken  at  a  lator  period  of  life  than  any  of 
the  pictures. 
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his  Catalogue  of  tbe  Portraits  painted  by  Eeynolds,  (1857,)* 
states  that  repetitions  aro  now  in  the  possession  of  Archdeaeon 
Burney  and  Sir  E*  Kerrison.  He  also  states  that  there  is 
a  whole-length  portrait  of  Burke,  by  Beynolds,  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  ^  >  v  - 

Fuleher,  in  his  IAfe  of  Gain&borough ,  mentions  a  portrait 
of  Burke,  painted  by  him,  as  being  in  the  colleetion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ely.  And  in  the  collection  at  Knole  is  a  pprtrait 
of  Burke,  reputed  to  bo  by  Opie. 

Boraney’s  portrait  of  Burkeis  well  known  bythe  fine  mesc- 
zotint  engraving  of  it  by  J ones,  published  in  1790. 

Bariy’s  portrait  of  Burke,  painted  for  Dr.  Brocklesby,  is# 
mentioned  at  page  199.  Burke’s  portrait  is  also  introduced  . 
in  bne  of  the  great  pictures  in  the  House  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Adelphi.  # 

Burke  was,  (Mr.  Prior  says,)  also  painted  in  rainiature  by 
the  late  Mr.  Spencer,  and  the  late  Mr.  Sifson. 

Under  the  portrait  engraved  by  Benedetll,  Sir  Josliua 
Beynolds  caused  to  he  engraved  the  following  lines  frora  the 
fifth  book  of  Paradise  Lost — the  conduct  of  the  gt>od  Abdiel ; 
alluding,  by  way  of  paniphrase,  to  Burke’s  recent  quarrel  with 
Epx,  and  expressive  of  the  painter’s  opinion  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Opposition,  as  well  as  their  treatnftnt  of  his  friend: 

So  spake  the  fervent  angel,  but  his  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judged, 

Or  singular  and  r&sfr  .  .  .  • 

.  ■■  .  .  #  unmoved, 

Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified; 

His  ioyalty  lie  kept*  his  3ove,  his  zeal  ; 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought  . 

To  swervefrom  truth*,  or  change  his  constant  mind 
Though  single.  Frora  araidst  them  forth  he  passed 
way  through  hostue  scom,  whioh  he  sustain’d 
Supwior  nor  of  yiolence  fear’d  aught; 

And  wifch  retorfced  scom  his  baok  he  tum’d 
On  those  prcrnd  tower8  to  ewift  desfcruction  doom’d, 

Mr.  Burlce  had  not  seen  the  plate  until  raany  impressions 
biul  been  worked,  when  he  strpngly  remonstrated  with  Rey- 
noids,  and  insisted  that  the.  lines  should  be  obliterated,  anjL 
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'fche  impressions  which  had  not  heen  issued  destroyed.  Sir 
Joshua  very  reluetantly  submitted,  and  impi'essiopb  ot'  this 
plate  are  now  very  rare ;  Burkc,  whenever  he  met  with  one 
of  iheso  prints,  wouid  beg  it  as  a  personal  favour  in  exchango 
for  one  without  the  lines,  and  as  ^oon  as  he  thus  ohtiined 
possession  of  the  print  with  the  lines,  he  destroyed  it. 

WAS  BURKE  EVER  1N  AMERICA? 

« 

The  circumstanco  of  our  knowing  nothing  certain  ahout 
Burke  from  1752  to  1757  has  led  to  the  question  whether  a 
portion  of  this  interval  might  not  have  been  passed  by  him 
in  America.  Benjamin  West,  an  American  be  it  remembered, 
stated  that  tho  first  time  he  met  Burke,  “  Ihe  conversation 
after  dinner  cliicfly  turned  on  American  subjcets,  in  which  Mr. 
Burke  took  a  disiinguished  part,  and  not  more  deligliied  the 
artist  witli  the  rich  variety  and  afliuence  of  his  mind  than 
surprised  him  by  the  correct  circumstantiality  of  his  deserip- 
tions;  so  muclf  so,  that  lie  was  never  able  to  divest  himself 
of  an  impression  reeeived  on  this  occasion,  that  Mr.  Burke 
had  actually  bcen  in  America,  and  visifced  tbe  scenes,  and 
been  familiar  with  many  of  the  ]>Lice#which  he  so  minutely 
seemed  to  recollect  ” — (JJfe  of  West.) 

“  That  thq  vast  geiferal  and  special  knowledge  of  yoUng 
Burke,  (saysthe  Athenconm^)  might  lia^e  struck  theyounger 
Amcrican  as  essentially  dejiendent  on  perbonal  observation  is 
prohahle ;  hut  these  men  grew  old  together ;  the  intercourse 
hetween  Burke  and  the  President  of  the  Academy  continued 
thAugh  life,  and  yet  Wesfc,  it  ajipehrs,  3ived  and  3ied  in  the 
conviction  that  Burke  3iad  beep  in,  America.’, 

The  editors  of  Burke’s  Works  teli  us  that  in  1754  or  1755, 
Burke,  u  it  is  said,”  was  offered  “  some  consideraWb  -emplt>y- 
ment  in  the  State  of  New  York,”  and  thought  of  removing 
there,  hut  gave  up  the  project  on  its  being  objected  to  by  his 
father;  wbich  story,  however,  this  writer  considers  as  all 
report  and  inference;  and  that  an  expression  of  Burke, 
“  Please  God,  to  be  in  America,”  may  mean  to  retm'n  to 
America,  accompanied  by  his  young  wife. 
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ESTIMATES  OF  BURKE. 

Lorcl  Holland*  has  sketched  with  a  depreciative  hand  the 
politica!  and  personal  character  of  Mr.  Ɓurke ;  views  which 
may  he,  in  great  measure,  traoed  to  his  rupturc  with  hia 
Lord$hip*s  distinguished  relativc,  Mr.  Eox. 

Mr.  Burke’s  intemperate  vie\v  of  the  French  BevQiution 
(says  Lord  Holland,)  is  well  known.  The  effect  on  the 
political  party  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Mr.  Fox  were  the  leaders,  was  to  dissolve 
that  oonnexion,  and  ultimately  to  unite  the  Duke  of  Portland# 
and  his  imniediate  friends  and  followers,  with  the  Adminis- 
tration  which  they  had,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Fox,  for 
liearly  tcn  years  opposcd.  I  had  only  a  sehoolboy’s  acquaint* 
anee  with  Mr.  Burke.  It  is  not  for  me  to  corrcct  or  to 
reconcile  the  contradictory  opinions  entertained  by  his  parti- 
sans  and  his  onemies,  of  his  views  and  conduct  at  that 
pcriod.  Till  the  ecclesiastical  revcnues  were  suppressed, 
Burke  was  far  from  disapproving  the  French  4ievolution. 
But  what  conclusion,  against  the  sincerity  of  liis  opinions,  is 
to  bc  drawn  from  the  fact  P  An.  extravagant  veneration  for 
all  cstablishcd  rites  and  cercmonies  in  religion  appears  tohave 
been  a  sentiment  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind.  It  arose,  indeed, 
from  a  convietion  of  the  necessity  of  some  establishment  to 
the  preservation  of  socicty,  and  the  neeessity  of  some  out- 
ward  sliow  arul  pomp  to  thc  maintenance  of  that  establish- 
ment,  rather  than  from  an/  strong  predilection  for  particulkr 
tenets.  Mr.  Fox  has  more  than  once  assured  me,  that  in  his 
invectives  ^gaiust  Mr.  Hastings’  indignities  to  the  Indian 
Priopthoodjiie  spoke  of  the  pi5ty  of  the  Hindoos  with  admi- 
ration,  and  of  their  holy  religion  and  sacred  functions  with  an 
aWe  bordering  on  devotion.  The  seizurc  of  the  property  of 
the  clergy,  in  France,  might  then  excite  alarm  in  breasts  less 
predisposed  to  seusibility  on  such  subjects.  It  was  in  the 

*  Memobs  of  ihe  Whig  Party  dunng  My  Time.  By  Henry  Bichard 
Lord  liollanil,  Edited  by  his  sou,  Henry  Edward  Lord  Hollandn 
2vols.  1852. 
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judgment  of  many  an  outrageous  violation  of  property  ;  when, 
therefore,  it  professed  to  be  the  result  of  a  philosophy  which 
denied  the  uscfulness  of  all  ecclesiastical  institutions,  rather 
than  the  desperatc  resource  of  an  exhausted  exchequer,  it 
suggested  a  train  of  apprehensions  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Burke,  toho,  from  the  habitual  tenor  of  his  opinions,  was 
prepared  to  receive  such  impressions.  He  was,  too,  as 
rationSl  friends  of  liberty  are  apt  to  be,  a  supporter  of  aris- 
tocracy  in  the  favourable  sense  of  that  word.  But  from  in- 
timacy  with  some  of  the  most  amiable  members  of  it,  and 
from  the  long  habit  of  defending  them,  he  had  grown  some- 
'what  superstitiously  attached  to  the  shape  which  it  has  as- 
sumed  in  our  constitution ;  and  from  temper  he  had  learnt 
to  pay  an  ahsurd  degree  of  reverenee  to  those  appendages,  or 
rather  abuses,  for  which*the  general  benefits  of  the  gystem 
may  offer  some  atonement,  but  which  nothing  but  prejudices 
or  adulation  can  seriously  regard  as  beauties  in  the  system 
itself. 

He  loved#to  exaggerate  everything;  whcn  cxaspcrated  hy 
the  sliglitest  opposition,  even  on  aceidental  topics  of  conver- 
sation,  hc  always  pushed  his  prineiples,  his  opinions,  or  even 
impressions  of  the  moment,  to  tho  extreme.  A  ludicrous 
instanee  may  illustrate  this  poeuliarity.  Wlien  recommend- 
iiig  spermaceti  eandles  (then  a  new  invention)  for  their 
cheapness,  he  somewhat  hastily  asserfccd  that  they  wcre  cqual 
in  brightness  and  othcr  qualities  to  the  best  wax  tapers ;  but  * 
to^en  cont^adicted,  he  mainfained, ^with  earnestness  and  evcn 
vehemenco,  that  they  were  infinitely  better.  With  all  the 
extcnt  of  knowledge,  and  all  the  depth  of  thought,  which  he 
eould  apply  to  more  important  subjects,  hc  was  on  them,  as 
in  trifi.es,  equally  peremptory,  extravagant,  impbtffous,  *and 
overbearing. 

Lord  Holland  describes  Ɓurke’s  quarrel  with  Fox  as  tc  un- 
feeliiig  and  disgusffcg :  from  that  time  he  had  no  intercourse 
with  the  Whigs^Jbut  for  the  purpose  of  disuniting  them.” 
cc  It  is  hard,”  said  Sheridan,  on  some  occasion  in  1793,  <cthat 
he  whom  we  had  drummed  out  of  the  regiment  as  a  deserter, 
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should  be  lurking  within  our  lines  as  a  spy.”  “  On  the* 
whole,”  says  Iiord  Holland,  “  if  greatness  eonsists  in  compre- 
liension  of  mind  and  fertility  of  genius,  rather  than  in  wisdom 
of  design  and  judgment  in  action — and  if  by  goodness  we 
mean  rectitude  of  intention,  and  disinterestedness  of  conduct, 
rather  than  justicc,  affection,  or  moderation — Burke  may 
pass  for  a  great  and  good  man.  His  chief  defect  was  an  im- 
perious  and  uncontrollable  temper.  This  disfigured  his 
manners,  elouded  his  judgment,  and  sometimes  corrupted  his 
heart;  yet  nonc  could  sacrifice  more  to  public  honour  and 
private  friendship.  Examine  his  motives,  he  might  pass  for 
a  patriot ;  look  to  his  opinions,  and  with  all  his  powers,  heT 
was  almost  a  bigot.” 

In  the  Ediriburgh  Review ,  1830,  \fte  find  this  estirrfate : 

“  Mr.  Burke  assuredly  possessed  an  understanding  admirably 
fitted  for  the  investigation  of  truth, — an  understanding 
stronger  than  that  of  any  statesman,  active  or  speculative,  of 
the  eighteenth  century, — stronger  than  anything  except  his 
own  fierce  and  ungovernable  sensibility.  Hence,  he  generally 
chose  his  side  like  a  fanatic,  and  defended  it  like  a  philoso- 
pher.  Tlis  conduct,  in  the  most  important  events  of  his  life 
— at  the  time  of  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  for  example, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  French  Bevolution — seems  to  have 
been  prompted  by  those  feelings  and  motives,  which  Mr. 
Ooleridge*  has  so  happily  described : 

Storray  pity,  artd  the  cherish’d  luro  § 

Of  porap,  and  proud  precipitance  of  sotd. 

Hindostan,  with  Jts  vast  cit;es,  its  gorgeous  pagodas,  its 
infiifite  b\«erms  of  dusky  population,  its  long-descendcd 
dynasties,  its  stately  etiquette,  excited  in  a  mind  so  capacious, 
so  imaginative,  and  so  susceptible,  the  utmost  interest !  The 
peculiarities  of  the  costume,  of  the  manners,  and  of  the  laws, 

*  Coloridge  said  of  Burke :  u  He  possessed  and  had  sedulously  sharpene^ 
that  eye  wlrch  sees  all  thiugs,  actions,  and  events,  in  relation  to  the 
laws  which  deteruiine  their  existence  and  circumscrihe  their  possibility* 
He  referred  liabitually  to  principles — he  was  a  scientiftc  statesman.” 
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Jbhe  vevv  mystery  whieh  htmg  over  tlie  lauguage  and  origin 
of  the  people,  seized  his  imagination.  To  plead  in  West- 
minster  Hall,  in  the  name  of  the  Englisli  pcople,  at  tho  bar 
of  the  English  nobles,  for  great  nations  and  ICings  separated 
from  him  by  half  the  world,  seemed  to  him  the  height  of 
human  glory. 

“  Again,  it  is  not  difficulfc  to  perceive  that  his  hostility  to 
the  Fj’enoh  Revolution  princ'ipally  arose  from  the  vexation 
which  ho  felb  at  having  all  his  old  p#litical  associations  dis- 
turbed,  at  sceing  thc  welbknown  boundary-marks  of  states 
obliterated,  and  the  names  and  distinctions  with  which  the 
history  of  Europe  had  l)een  filled  for  ages,  swept  away.  He 
felt  like  an  antiquary  whose  sliield  had  been  scoured,  or  a 
connoisseur  w^ho  found  his  Titian  retouched.  But,  however 
lie  came*by  an  opinion,  lte  liad  no  sooner  got  it,  than  he  did 
his  best  to  make  out  a  legitimate  title  to  ifc.  ILis  rcason,  liko 
a  spirit  in  tlie  service  of  an  enchanter,  though  spell-bound, 
was  siill  mighty.  It  did  whatever  work  its  passion  and 
imagination  miglit  iinpose.  But  it  did  that  work,  howover 
arduous,  with  marveilous  dexterity  and  vigour.  His  course 
was  not  determined  by  argument ;  but  he  could  defend  the 
wildest  course  by  arguments  more  plausible,  tlian  those  by 
which  commonmen  support  opinions  which  they  have  adoptcd 
affcer  the  fullest  deliberation.  Reason  lias  scarcely  ever  dis- 
played,  even  in  tliosc  well-constituted  minds  of  whieli  sho 
occupies  the  throne,  so  inuch  power  and  energy  as  in  tho 
lo^est  offices  of  that  imperial  servitude.”* 

One  of  the  latest  and  best  tributes  to  the  great  orator 
appeared  in  tlie  Times  journaj  of  the  9tli  of  April,  1852: 
"  The  intoilectual  prowess  of  Edmund  Burke  is  adnAra- 
tion  of  the  world.  Since  Baeon  quitted  life,  England  had 
not  possessed  so  marvellous  a  son.  Philosophy  dwelt  in  his 
soul,  and  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  prophct.  Gorgeous 
eloquence  was  hi$  natural  inheritance,  practical  wisdom  his 
cliief  accomplishment,fyhSe  all  the  iritellectuaj.  graces  were 
*  I2eview,  1830. 
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his  hourly  companions.  Politics,  when  ho  4ealt  with  tliemj 
assumed  a  grandeur  which  they  had  never  known  before,  for 
he  raised  them  above  the  esigencies  of  his  own  fleeting 
day,  to  apply  them  to  the  instruction  and  the  wants  of  future 
ages.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  tfae  contemporaries 
of  Burke,  great  and  illustrious  men,  bravely  fought  and  nofaly 
eonquered :  but  they  were  content  with  tfae  vietory  of  the 
hour.  Burke,  too,  achieved  his  conquest  for  the  day;  but 
did  not  rest  satistied  until  he  had  won  from  the  confliet 
wisdom,  intelligence,  and  lofty  principle  for  all  time  to  come. 
Fox  was  the  creation  of  his  age.  Burke  is  not  the  statesman 
of  a  period  or  of  a  place,  but  the  enduring  teacber  of  th& 
universal  family — the  abiding  light  of  the  civilized  world. 
When  Fox  spoke,  says  Chateaubriand,  it  was  in  vain  tliat  the 
stranger  tried  to  resist  the  impression  made  upon  him.  £  He 
turned  aside  and  wept.*  We  read  the  speeches  of  Fox  at  this 
not  very  distant  day,  and  marvel  at  their  declared  eflect,  for 
ow  tears  do  not  flow  from  the  perusal,  our  blood  is  not 
warmed  by  the  syl'lables.  Still  raore  are.we  astonished  to 
learn  that  the  pregnant  and  singularly  profound*1anguage  of 
Ɓurke  fell  too  f requently  upon  stony  ears,  and  that  the  rising 
of  the  orator  was  often  a  signal  for  the  flight  of  his  audience. 
Yet  the  double  wonderment  is  easy  of  explanation.  That 
which  will  render  Shakspeare  familiar  to  our  hearths,  while  a 
heartfa  can  be  kindled  in  England,  will  also  secure  the  immor- 
tality  of  Edraund  Burke.  There  was  nothing  local,  nothing 
temporary,  notfaing  circumscribfcd  in  his  magnificent  utter- 
ances.  His  appeals  were  liot  to  the  prejudices  of  his  contem- 
temporaries  or  to  tbe  ever-changing  sentiments  of  tfae  time. 
He  marched  witli  a  sublime  movement  ever  inadvance  of  the 
mtfliitusta*  Every  generation  can  point  to  its  popular  chief, 
and  there.are  few  epochs  which  do  not  boast  of  their  Fox. 
In  what  political  age  shall  we  look  for  a  statesman  in  all 
respects  so  illustrious  as  Burke  ?”  ' 
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LORD  CHATHAM'S  PROPHECY. 

«• 

The  following  spiritcd  poem,  published  in  June,  1776,  and 
placed*  in  the  mouth  of  Lord  Chatham,  embodies  the  antici- 
pation  of  the  result  of  the  struggle  for  American  Independ- 
-  ence,  then  at  its  greatest  height : 

Wliea  boasting  Gage  was  hurried  o’er 
To  dye  his  sword  in  British  gore, 

Aud  plea8  the  scnate’s  right, 

E’en  Chatham,  with  indignant  smile, 

Harangued  in  tliis  prophetic  style, 

Illujn’d  by  freedom’s  light  1 

#Your  plumed  corps,  though  Percy  cheers, 

And  far-famed  British  grenadiers, 
lienown’d  for  martial  skill  5 
Yet  Albion’s  heroes  bite  thc  plain, 

Her  chiefs  round  gallant  Howe  are  slain, 

And  fallow  Bunker’s  Hill. 

Some  tuneful  bard,  who  pants  for  famc, 

Shall  consecrate  onc  deathless  namc, 

And  future  ages  tell, — 

For  Spartan  valour  here  itmown'd, 

Where  laurels  shade  the  sacred  ground, 

Heroio  Warren  fell ! 

Erewhile  a  Howe  indignant  rose, 

Against  his  country’s  freedom’s  foes 
Those  glorious  days  are  past. 

A  coward’s  orders  to  perform, 

Lo,  yon  aea-Alva*  rides  the  storm, 

Aad  drirer.  the  furious  blast. 

..  •  Lord  Howe. 
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Tliough  darkiiess  all  the  horizou  shroud, 

And  from  the  east  you  thunder-eloud 
Menace  destruction  round ; 

Yet  Franklin,  versed  in  Nature's  laws, 

From  her  dire  womb  the  lightning  draws, 

And  brings  it  to  the  ground. 

Around  him  Sydneys,  Hampdens  throng; 

His  ardent  philosophic  tongue 
Can  Roman  zcai  inspire ; 

The  Amphictyon  council,  hand  in  hand, 

Like  the  immortal  Theban  band, 

Catch  its  electric  fire. 

Can  fleets  or  troops  sucli  spirits  tame, 

Although  they  view  their  cities  flarae, 

And  desolate  their  coast#? 

Midst  distant  wilds  they’ll  find  a  home, 

Ear  as  the  untamed  Indians  roam, 

And  freedom’s  luxury  boast.* 

Midst  tlie  snow-stormf  yon  herof  shines,  4 
Pierces  your  barrier,  breaks  your  lines, 

With  splendour  marks  his  days  j 
Ile  falls,  the  soldier,  patriot  sage ! 

Ilis  name  illumes  th’  historic  pago, 

Crown’d  with  immortal  praisc. 

Brightcn  tlie  cliain,  the  wampnm  tie, 

Tliosc  painted  cliiefs  raisp  war's  fell  cry, 

m 

*  An  allusion  to  the  words  of  tlie  Address  of  the  twelye  Unitecl 
Provinces  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  t(We  can  retire  beyond 
the  reach  of  your  navy,  and  witbout  -any  sensible  diminution  of  tho 
necessaries  of  life,  enjoy  a  luxury,  \thicii  from  that  period  you  will  want 
— tf/if  bcing  free.” 

t  The  nccount  of  the  attaok  on  Quebec,  published  by  the  Congress, 
said  :  “  When  everything  was  prepared,  tlie  General  waited  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  a  snow-storm  to  carry  his  design  into  execution — being  obliged 
to  take  a  circuit,  the  isignal  for  the  attack'  was  given,  and  the  garrison 
aiarmed  before  be  reach'ed  the  piace ;  however,  pressing  on,  he  forced 
the  first  barrier,  and  was  just  openiiig  the  attempt  on  the  second,  when 
he  was  urfortunately  kiIled.’,  '*  ' 

t  General  Montgomery,  who  was  slain  in  the  attack  on  Quebec.  ’ 
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And  haii  the  festive  hour ; 

The  Congress  bind  the  sayage  race, 

As  HeavenJs  own  sether  ruics  through  space, 
i  Arm’d  with  attraction’s  power. 

Canadians  scorn  your  vile  beliest,* 

Indignant  passions  iire  each  breast, 

And  freedom’s  banner  wayes ; 

Whole  years  they  fdt  her  flame'  diyine ; 

Its  cheering  light  can  they  resign, 

And  sink  again  to  slaves  ? 

No  more  will  kings  court  Britairi’s  smiles, 
No  longer  dread  this  Queen  of  Isles, 

No  more  her  yirtues  charm ; 

See  her  pursue  th’  ignoble  strife 
By  the  dire  Indian’s  scalping-knife, 

And  by  the  bravo’s  arm. 

Yain  France  and  Spain’s  vindictive  power, 
Exul1ing,  wait-  the  auspicious  hqpir, 

To  spread  war’s  dirc  darms, — 

No  more  our  fleets  triumphant  ride ; 

5This  isle  of  bliss,  wiih  all  her  pride, 

May  feel  the  Bourbon  arms; 

America,  with  just  disdain, 

Will  break  degenerate  Britain’s  chain, 

And  gloriously  aspire ; 

I  see  ncw  Lockcs  and  Camdens  rise, 

Whilst  other  Newtons  read  the  skies, 

And  Miltons  wake  tlie  lyrc. 

** 

I^eliold  her  blazing  flaD  iu\fur?d, 

To  awc  and  rulc  the  wcstern  world, 

And  tcacli  presumptuous  kings, 

Tliough  lull’d  by  servile  flattciy’s  clrcam, 

The  people  are  alone  supremc,  - 

Erom  whom  dominion  springs  ! 

Heav.cn’ s  choicest  gifts  enricli  hcr  plain, 

The  redd’ning  orange,  swclling  grain, 


*  The  Canada,  or  lawyer’s  bill,  as  it  was  called,  the  work  of  Lord 
Mansfield. 
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Her  genial  suns  nifine ; 

Edk*  her  the  silken  insects  toil, 

The  olive  teems  with  floods  of  oil, 

And  glows  the  purple  wine. 

Her  prowess  Albion’s  empire  shakes ; 

Her  cataracts,  her  ocean*d  lakes, 

Bisplay  great  Nature’s  liand; 

And  Europe  sees  with  drcad  surprise, 

JEthereai  tow’ring  spirits  rise 
To  rule  the  wondrous  land ! 

Bold  Emulation  stands  confest ; 

Through  the  lirm  chief*s  and  jeoman's  brcast 
The  heroic  passion  runs ; 

Imperial  spirits  claitn  their  place ! 

No  venal  lionours  lift  the  base, 

9 

Whcn  Nature  ranks  hcr  sons! 

Lo,  Britam’s  ancient  genius  flies 
Wliere  commercc,  arts,  and  scicnce  risc, 

And  war’s  'dire  horrors  cease ; 

Exulting  millions  crowd  her  plainc 
Escaped  from  Europo/s  gailing  chains 
To  liberty  and  peace ! 


PBOPOSED  memokial  to  ^dmlnd  bukke. 

(P.  3G».) 

Thc  ehurcbyard  of  Beaeoiisfieid  ctfniams  Waller’s  tomb ;  Burlce 
is  huricd  in  a  vault  withm  the-church.  The  localit}  h.  by  tlieir  owti. 
choicc  thc  last  rosting  place  of  both.  Th**  conditiou  o£  botli  theso 
ISjemorials,  and  of  the  mcrcd  cdifico  in  which  the  latter  is  plaeed^ 
had  already  bcen  notieed,  when,  in  185S,  the  worthy  Itector  of 
Deacjmsficl^the  Itev.  Johft  3oufd,  issucd  the  following  eloquent 
ajtpcal  to  the  public ;  , 

“  ln  so.  row,  ahd  to  t.he  national  reproach,  be  it  said,  a  mouldering 
tomb  outsidc  the  church  to  Wallcr,  and  a  poor.  tablet  within  to 
Edmund  Burke,  arc  all  that  commcmorate  the  Poet,  or  his  migliticr 
neighbour  in  dcatli,  the  Statesman.  That  beautiful  inscription  on 
’WaJler’s  tomb,  frorn  the  pen  of  ityraer,  wliicb  Dr.  Johnson  exnressed 
a  liope  4  was  rescued  from  dilapidation/  is  fast  becoming  illegible. 
A  family  tahlet,  it  is  true,  of  mean  appcarance,  aflixcd  to  the  churdli 
wall,  spcaks  of  Burke  and  his  kindred,  but  no  monumental  brass 
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nor  inscnption  marks  the  actual  spot  where  repose  all  that  was 
mortal  of,  perhap%  the  greatest  statesman,  orator,  and  patriot 
England  ever  saw.  No  1  storied  urn,  nor  animated  bust/  no  proner 
trophy,  nor  ornament  whatsoever,  does  honour  to  his  mcmory.  Tliat 
humble  mnral  tablet,  and  a  decayed  hatchment,  aione  tcstify  the  fact 
of  his  interment  within  the  church  of  Beaconsfield,  a  place  now 
famous  from  its  assoeiation  with  his  name.  The  church  itsclf  presents 
a  dilapidated  and  dreary  aspcct.  The  whole  fabric  is  fast  passing 
into  a  scmi-ruinous  condition.  The  country  certainly  should  not 
allow  ^tich  neglect  of  the  ashes  of  the  great.  Anxious  to  rcmove 
the  stigma,  I.  make  this  appeal,  that  justice  mav  bc  done  to  the 
Poet’s  memory,  and  especially  to  that  of  Ednmna  Burke,  who  was 
in  his  day,  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  British  eonstitutiou,  and 
wliose  philosophic  policy,  sound  writings,  and  saving  eloquence, 
have  gone  far  to  enlighten,  while  they  shielded  the  civilization  of 
mankind  ” 

The  reparation  of  Beaconsfield  Church,  tlie  renovation  of  Waller’s 
Tomb,  and  the  erection  within  the  cdificc  of  some  suitable  Memoriai 
to  Edmund  Burke  were  thefobjects  of  this  appeal ;  for  effecting  which 
a  committee  was  formed,  and  bankcrs  appointed,  for  the  rcccipt  of 
subscriptions. 

The  vcnerablcIiector,  who  is  now  in  his  80th  vcar,  has  been  aided 
in  the  object  of  his  Appcal  by  his  amiable  daugntcr ;  and  the  resto- 
ration  of  the  building,  combihed  with  a  desire  to  do  honour  to  dc- 
parted  worth  «ad  greatness,  has  been  advocated  bty  some  distinguished 
persons  resident  In  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Sergeant  Burlce  has 
also  frequentlv  lectured  at  Bcaconsfield  on  the  genius  and  writings 
of  Edmund  Burke,  in  furthcrance  of  tlie  Mernorial;  and  Mr. 
Sergeant  Atkinson,  author  of  yarious  iaw-books,  and  of  Tke  Worthies 
of  Westmoreland,  has  aided  in  the  movement.  Some  subscriptions 
were  givcn,  and  others  promised.  To  the  Count  de  Chambord  the 
Eector  addressed  a  eircular  and  a  private  letter,  urging  the  claim  of 
Edmund  Burke  upon  the  House  of  Bourbon :  a  reply  came  from  the 
Count’s  Secretary,  admitting  /,he  great  merits  of  Burke,  ,and  his 
zfal  for  the  cause  of  ordcr,  but  stating  tliat  the  Count  being  engaged 
in  a  lawsuit  for  the  recovery  of  property  in  Erance,  coula  not 
cxiend  his  charities  beyond  those  around  liim.  Shortly  after,  the 
Count  gained  the  law*suit,  when  the  llector  wrote  again,  explMning 
that  a  small  donation  would  suffce,  as  thc  obtainingthe  honour 
of  the  Bourbon  name  to  the  subscription  was  the  chiefUbject  df  the 
application.  To  this  second  letter  the  Bector  has  not  received  a 
reply, 

The  subseriptioil  fund,  we  regret  to  add.  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
the  promoters  of  the  objecfc  in  commencing  the  restoration ;  but, 
it  is  hoped,  that  at  no  distatnt  peripd,  they  will  beenabledto  carry 
out  their  good  work, 
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Benevolence  afc  Beaconsfield, 
331;  Birth  of  Burke,  160;  Bo- 
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289;  Gift  of,  266;  BullinPar- 
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236,  238 ;  Cumberlaad,  lines  by, 
203;  Curate,  236;  “Dagger 
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Emigrant  School  at  Penn,  314; 
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tlon,  269;  Funeral  of  Burko, 
320;  Genlis,  Madame,  at  Bea- 
consfield,  278;  Goldsmith,  01iver, 
209 — 213;  his  u  Ketaliation,” 
203 ;  GcrdonRiots,  1780,  the,  242, 
345;  Grafton,  Duke  of,  203; 
Gregories  bought,  215;  dc- 
scribed,  216;  Gamck  at,  220; 
Johnson’s  virit  to,  219;  pi.y- 
fhase-money,  217;  Hastings 
afiair,  Nieholls  on,  287 ;  Trial, 
252 ;  Hillingdon  and  I3eacons- 
field,330;  Historical  Society,  166 ; 
Homely  Simile,  266;  Home, 
favounte  at  Beacpnsfiold,  848; 
Hospitality,  333 ;  Howard,  John, 
enlPgium  «f,  239THumanity  of 
OGjnpB,  188;  Ilurae,  Da,vid,  213 
of  England,  214; 
“Impcfcehmont”  of  Fox,  306 ;  In 
Advance  of  his  Age,  349 ;  Inde- 
pendence,  228 ;  India  Bill,  the, 
252 ;  Insanity,  Alleged,  347; 
iteland,  Trade  with,  241 ;  Irish 
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Johnson,  Samuel,  183,  184,  202, 
212,  219,  262;  his  Death  and 
Funeral,  263 ;  Junius  described, 
351 ;  Junius’s  Letters,  353 ;  Kep- 
pel,  Admiral,  232 ;  Keppel,  Ad- 
miral,  Letter  to,  853 ;  Services 
to,  354 ;  Kilcolman  and  the 
Faerie  Queen,  165  ;  Last  Ap- 
pearance  in  rarliament,  287 ; 
Last  Illness,  309;  Laurence,  Dr., 
289,  317,  319;  Lawyers  in  Par- 
liamcnt,  278  ;  Leader,  230;  Le- 
land,  Dr.,  200;  Letters  to  a 
Noble  Lord,  296,  300;  Libe! 
Bill,  224;  Literary  Friends  in 
London,  179;  London*  arrival 
in,  169,  170;  Love  of  the  Coun- 
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169;  Yindicice  Gallicce,  276; 
Visit,  302^—304 ;  Macknight’a 
account  of  Buike’s  fortunes,  370 ; 
Markham,  Dr.,  189,  355 ;  Mar- 
riage  of,  176;  Middle  Temple, 
172;  Milton,  taste  for,  166; 
Minister,  Diminutive,  365 ;  Mi- 
nisters,  Fat  and  Lean,  364; 
Mirahcau  at  Boaconsfield,  263 ; 
More,  Hannah,  230;  Murphy, 
Arthur,  179;  “  MnzzHng  the 
Lion,”  260 ;  “  Neddy  St.  Omer,’* 
194,  195;  Nine-j)ins,  Political, 
264;  North-American  petitiftn, 
Spcech  oii,  202;  Nugent  and 
Hawkins,  185;  Obsereations  on 
the  Minority,  369 ;  O’Connell  on 
Burke  and  Junius,  359  ;  O’Hal- 
lorau,  the  Schoolmaster,  161 ;  On 
the  tiublime  and  Beautif  ul,  178; 
Opponents  to  the  liejjections, 
276 ;  Outset  in  Publio  Life,  189 ; 
PaU-bearers,.S20 ;  EarKame^tary 
career  begun,  200 ;  Parlia- 
mentary  Debates  first  published, 
225 — 228;  Paymaster-General, 
246 ;  Pension,  grant  of,  295 ;  Dc- 
fence  of,  296 ;  Philosophical  Si- 
mile,  286 ;  Pitt’s  Letter  on  Burke’s 
Pension,  295;  Pitt’s  resignation 
in  1761,  48  ;  Personnel  of,  by 
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derburne,  *,38 ;  Westminster 
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u  Great  Commoner,  the,”  66,  67. 
Gregories,  Burke’sseat,  215. 
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Macaulay,  Lord,  on  Burke’s  ac- 
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Marie  Antoinette,  portrait  of,  by 
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Marlborough,  Ducbessof,  herlegacy 

to  Pitt,  18. 

Marlborough,  Pittat,  111. 
Ministry,  Pitt’s,  liow  formed,  28. 
Ministries,  Duration  of,  209. 

More,  Hannah,  at  Hastings’  Tnal, 
254. 

Newcastle,  the  Duko  of,  and  Lord 
Chatham,  124. 
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Northcote,  and  Keynolds’s  Xec- 
tures ,  283. 

Nuthall,  Mr.,  Anccdote  of  (note), 
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paper  Currency,  Burko  and  Can- 
ning  on,  308. 

Parliamentary  Beform,  first  germ 
of,  67. 

Pitt  or  Blackfri&rs  Bridgty  60. 

Pitt  Diamond,  the,  3. 

Pitt  family,  the,  3. 
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“  Tapestry  Speech,”  92 ;  Anec- 
dotes,  by  Almon,  21 ;  Apotheosis, 
by  Burke,  145;  Attacked  by  the 
Ɗuke  of  Bichmond,  75;  Bar- 
row’s  Style,  5 ;  birthplace,  1 ; 
books,  his  favourite,  5 ;  Breaking 
on  the  Wheel,  141;  Bribery 
Speech,  great,  22 ;  Brougham, 
Lord,  estimate,  146;  Butler, 
Charles,  J Reminiscences,  hy,  7; 
CapabilityBrown,127;  Caricature 
on,  46,  46,  74,  117  ;  Chevening, 
Letter  from,  128;  Citizens  of  Lon- 
don,  49  ;  Clamour  in  the  House 
ofLords,79;  Coachman  to  (note), 
158;  Copley’s  Picture  of  the  Fall, 

3  02 ;  Cornet  of  Ilorse,  9  ; 

“  Cousinhood,  thc,”  25 ;  “  Crime 
of  being  Young,”  (Speech,)  10 
— 16;  Cumberland,  Duke  of, 
40;  Deatli  at  Hayes,  99;  Dig- 
nified  conduct,  80;  Dismissed 
the  Army,  9;  Domestic 
Tfre  of,  126;  Dress,  111 ;  Eton 
and  Oxford,  4;  Fall  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  96 ;  Falmouth,  Lord, 
35,  36  ;  Father  of,  1  ;  Franklin, 
Dr.,  90 ;  Funeral ,  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham,  103;  “Gentle  Shepherd  ” 
Crcnville,  58 ;  George  II.,  37, 
38,  39 ;  George  III.,  9 ;  letter 
to,  77 ;  to  Pitt,  71 ;  illness  of, 
54;  “  Gout,  fits  of,”  114; 

“  Gouty  Colossus,  the,”  117 ; 
Great  Actor,  1 10 ;  “  Great  Com- 
moner,  the,”  66;  Greatest  Pe- 
riod  of  his  Career,  52-;  Haycs, 
Dr.  Franklin  at,  91;  Hayes* 
Place,  Kent,  156,  157,  158; 
Hayes,  planting  at,  121  ;  Hayes 
repurchased,  122, 123 ;  Influcnce 
of  Name,  59 ;  Insanity,  alleged, 
119 ;  integrity,  17;  Intrepidityof, 
118 ;  Invitation  to  Garrick,  85; 
Junius’s  Lettera)  87  ;  Last  Ap- 
pearance  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
95;  Legacies,  18;  Letters,  26; 
Lines  to,  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  9, 
10 ;  Love  of  Landscape  Garden- 
ing,  127;  Love  of  Office,  76; 
Love  of  Power,  152 ;  Memorials, 
106 ;  Minibtry,  Epigram  on,  74 ; 
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113;  “Monied  Interest,  ^(speebh,) 
81 ;  Moreton,  144;  Murray, 
(Lord  Mansfield,)  24;  Norton, 
Sir  Fletcher,  69 ;  Oratorical 
qualifications,  7 ;  Oratory,^peci- 
mens  of^  130 — 139  ;  Oratdry 
characterized,  148 — 155 ;  Ame- 
rican  Rcbelfion,  131 ;  Americiiii 
War,  132,  137,  138;  Dundas, 
153 ;  “  Every  Man’s  Houseis  his 
Castle,”  132;  Grattan,  151; 
Holland,  Lord,  153;  Macaulay, 
Lord,  148;  Magna  Charta 
Barone,  333;  Nugent,  Lord,  150; 
Publi^)  Discontent,  136;  Quar- 
terly  Eeview ,  154 ;  Quotations, 
135  ;  Russell,  Lord  John,  153, 
154;  Slave  Trade,  135;  Spa- 
niards,  131;  “Sugar,”  131; 
Suhsidiary  Treaties,  133,;  Terror 
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Walpole,  Horace,  1&) ;  Wilkes, 
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Paymaster-General,  17 ;  Peaca 
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